









The yachting season opens and the commodore boards his flagship 
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Chesapeake’s Y. C.’s 45th Regatta 


$ ices Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing As- 
sociation has confirmed the dates of 
August 13th to 15th for the forty-fifth an- 
nual sailing races of the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Club. As in the last two years, the 
races will be held off Oxford, Md., in the 
waters of the Choptank and Tred Avon 
Rivers. Subsequent to the 38-mile race from 
Gibson Island to Oxford on the opening day, 
the following permanent trophies will be 
raced for: the Lipton Trophy and J. Graham 
Johnson Memorial for the Star Class; the 

James A. Stevens Memorial for the 
Eight-Metre Class, and the Commodore’s 
Bowl for the Chesapeake Bay log canoes. The 
Lipton Trophy is the oldest Star Class per- 
manent trophy on the bay, having been pre- 
sented by the late Sir Thomas in 1926. The 
Stevens Memorial was the first permanent 
trophy to be raced for on the Bay by the 
“Fights.” 


al ® 
President’s Cup Sailing Regatta 


Nearly 200 boats in twelve national classes 
are expected for the sailing events sponsored 
by the Potomac River Sailing Association of 
the President’s Cup Regatta to be held this 
fall at Washington. Scheduled for September 
18th and 19th, a week prior to the power 
boat races of the regatta, the largest field 
ever to compete on these waters will include 
Stars, a 20-foot open class, Comets, Snipes, 
Moths, open canoes, decked canoes, Class D 
and Class X dinghies, the new National 
Class, a Class A handicap for boats over 20 
feet, and a Class B handicap for those under 
this length. Trophies will be provided for 
each class on the basis of one for five or 
fewer entries in a class, two prizes for six to 
ten entrants,. and three for more than ten 
entries. 

+ + + 


Port Huron-Mackinac Race 


The thirteenth annual running of the Bay- 
view Yacht Club’s Port Huron-Mackinac 
race has been scheduled for July 17th. In 
general, the conditions in effect in 1936 will 
prevail this year, the only changes being the 
elimination of the small cruising class for 
boats under 35 feet and the establishment of 
a minimum overall length of over 30 feet for 
the cruising class. The old 240-mile course will 
be sailed, and, judging from the amount of 
pre-season interest in this interesting event, 
more than thirty competitors are likely to 
come to the line. While we’re thinking of 
Mackinac, it is well to point out that the 
Chicago race to that famous resort will not 
be coincident with the Detroit event, but 
will start the following Saturday, on July 
24th. 


Yachting Calendar 


Sail 


June 11 — Norwalk — Duck Island Race, Norwalk Y. C. 

June 12— Observation Races for Cup Contenders, 
N. Y. Y. C., Newport. 

June 15-18 — Intercollegiate Championship, Manhasset 


ay, N.Y. 

June 17 — (Bunker Hill Day) Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
memorative Regatta for Marblehead Classes, Pleon 
Y. C., Marblehead, Mass. 

June 19 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y. C. 

June 19— Stratford Shoal Auxiliary Race, Riverside 

, Riverside, Conn. 

June 19 — Michigan City Race, Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 

June 20 — Special Open Regatta, Larchmont, Conn. 

June. 21-22 — Intercollegiate Rowing Regatta, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

June 25 — Yale-Harvard Boat Races, New London, Conn. 

~—_ ag —New London to Marblehead Race, Eastern 


June 26-30 — Noroton Y. C. and Central L. I. Fleet 
Joint Star Regatta, Noroton, Conn. 

June 27 — New London-Gibson Island Race, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, M 

June 28— Eighth Annual Regatta of Interscholastic 
Y. R. A., Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

June 28 — Zip Class Regatta, Tabor Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

June 30—July 6 — Fifth Annual Semana Nautica (Marine 

Week), Santa Barbara, Calif. 
un i — Trial Races for Cup Contenders, N. Y. Y. Cc. 
port. 

July : 33 — Hampton Y. C. Regatta, Hampton, Va. 

July 3-5— oe 14-Foot Dinghy Regatta, 
Rochester, N. Y 

July 4— Special Open Regatta, Larchmont Y. C. 

‘3 A — 270-Mile Race around Gottland, Royal Swedish 


July 9 — Saugatuck nore, Jackson Park Y. C., Chicago. 
July 10 — Maryland Y. C. Regatta, Baltimore, Md. 

July 10 — Block Island Race, New York A. C. 

July 10— Branford-Duck Island Race, "New Haven 

Power Squadrons. 

July 11— Visby-Sandhamn Race, Royal Swedish Y. C. 
July 13 — Fire Island Lightship Race, Larchmont Y. C. 
“= ea ea of Wales Cup Races, Yarmouth, 


July 17 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C. 
July 17-24 — Larchmont Race Week. 

July 18 — Midsummer Festival Regatta, Milwaukee Y. C. 
July 19-30 — Cruising Club of America Cruise. 

— 19 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverly Y. C., Marion, 


ass. 

July 23-24— Fourteenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
Y. C., Edgartown, Mass. 

July 24 — Chicago-Mackinac Race. 

J = 24 — Puritan Cup Race, Eastern Y. C., Marblehead, 


ass. 

July 24-29 — Eastern Y. C. Cruise, Marblehead. 

July 26 — Start of Eliminations for 6-Metre Gold Cup 
ee Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, 


July 29—August 1 — Sandhamn Week, comer pevtee- 
July 30 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 
“7 34 — Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race, Bayside, 


July 31 — Start, America’s Cup Races, Newport, R. I. 

July 31— Green Bay 100-Mile Cruiser Race, M & M 
Y. C., Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 

August +. Martyn Baker Trophy, One-Design Class 
D Dinghies, Newport. 

A t 2— Gulden Trophy Races for Junior Champion- 
ship Great South Bay, Point-of-Woods Y. C., 

August 2— Law Trophy Races, Junior Sailors, Indian 
Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 

August 3 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 7-14 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 7 — Fastnet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

August 9-14 — Great South Bay Regatta Week, Suc- 
cessively at Babylon, seers, Point-of-Woods, Tim- 
ber Point, Sayville, and Bellport. 

August 10-12 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C. 

August 10-12 — Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, : 

August 11-15— American Y. C. Cruise, Rye, N. Y. 

August 13-15—C. B. Y. R. A. Rendezvous and Tred 
Avon Regatta — Lipton Trophy and J. Graham John- 
son Memorial for Stars — Eight-Metre and Log Canoe 
Racing. Oxford, M 

August 15 — pees Regatta, Including Star and Comet 
Racing, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

August 15 — Sheridan Shore Race Week and Great Lakes 
if Championships, Wilmette Harbor Fleet, Wilmette, 


Au ist 16-18 — Long Island Sound Junior Champion- 
ship Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, Conn. 

" st 16-18 — Long Island Sound Midget Champion- 
ip Races, Knickerbocker Y. C., Port Washington, 


L. i. 
a 4g 16-24 — New York Yacht Club Cruise, New Lon- 


August 21— Cornfield Auxiliary and Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 21-22 — Newport News Yacht Club Regatta, 
Newport News, Va. 


August 21-22 — Fire Island Auxiliary Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Great Kills, Staten Island, N 

August 22 — Cruiser Race, Babylon x: €., Babylon, L. I. 

August 23-26 — Junior Championship Races for Sears 
Bowl, Rss me Mass. 

August 24-26 — Championships and Open Races, Atlan- 
tic Clase “Assocation, Manhasset Bay Y. C., Port 
Washington, L. I. 

A t 24-27 — Baby Knockabout National Champion- 
ships and Nimblet National Class Association Cham- 
pionships, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

August 27—Southern California Championship Re- 
gatta, Southern California Y. A. 

August 28 — Start of Gold Cup age sang f 5 ea Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L 

August 28-29 — Rappahannock River oie Regatta, 
Irvington, Va. 

August 28-September 2 — J-Class Racing, Eastern Y. C., 
Marblehead. 

September 3 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C 
September 4— West River Sailing Club and Gibson 
sland Y. 8. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, Md. 
September 4—6 — Annual Triangular Race, Chicago- 

Michigan City-St. Joseph-Chicago. 

September 4-6 — Invitation Regatta, Bellport Y. C., 
Bellport, L. I. 

September 5 — Sixteenth Annual Jeffreys Ledge Auxiliary 
Race, Cruising Club of America, Manchester, Mass. 

Se tember 6 — 6— on Day Annual Regatta, South Shore 

September 6 oe Farkit Pockenoutts Club Regatta, Nor- 


folk, V 
Siokuniens 8-10 — Women’s Championship Races, Bell- 
port Y. C., L. I. 

September 8-11 — Fall Series, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
20g 11-12 — Comet Class National Champion- 
p Races, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Pa ee 11-12 — Lutz Trophy Races for Q Class, 
ackson Park Y. C., Chicago. ; 
September 11-12 — National Comet Regatta, Raritan 

, Perth Amboy, N 
September 14 — International Star Class emenetip 
Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y. C., Port Washington, L 
September 18 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C. 
a Seon River Regatta, Washing- 
ton, D. 
September 19 — Windpoint Race, Milwaukee Y. C. 
October 8 — New Rochelle-Stratford Shoal-Prices Bend 
Race, New Rochelle Y. C. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


June 5 — Knickerbocker Y. C. 

June 12 — Manhasset , ae OH 

June 19 — Larchmont Y. C 

June 26 — Seawanhaka Corinthian ZC, 
July 2 — Horseshoe Harbor Y 

July 3 — New Rochelle Y. iy 

July 5 — Larchmont Y. C. 

July 10 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 

July 17 — Larchmont Y. C. 

July 24 — Larchmont Y. C. 

July 31 — Stamford Y. C 

August 7 — American Y. C. 

August 14 — Huguenot Y. C. 

August 21 — New York Athletic Club. 
August 28 — Port Washington Y. C. 
September 4 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 6 — Larchmont Y. C. 
September 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
September 18 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 25 — Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Power 


June 26-28 — National iooecaiatintes and Interscholastic 
Championships, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. ; 
July 1-2—JInboard and Outboard Regatta, Prince 

Edward Y. C., Picton, Ont. 
July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 
July 3-5 — New York State Circuit Regatta, Buffalo, 


Nicks 

July 4-5 — Trenton, N. J. 

July 9-11 — Seneca ‘Lake Regatta, Gopey N. Zz. 

July 10 — Block Island Cruiser Race, N. Y. Athletic Club. 

July 10-11 — Maryland Yacht Club, Baltimore, Md. 

July 16-17 — Havre de Grace, Md. 

July 24-25 — Herald Harbor, ‘Md. 

July 25 — Evinrude Trophy Race, Chicago-Milwaukee. 
Also First Leg Mackinac Power Boat Cruise. 

July 30-31 — Chestertown, Md. 

Aug. 5-7 — Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michael’s, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 — Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 

Aug. 21-22 — Solomon’s Island, Md. 

September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 10-11 — Eastern Championships, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 18-20— National Outboard Championships, 
Richmond, Va. 

a. Feta: '— Presidents Cup Regatta, Washington, 
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@ With the ownership of one of these superb Elco Motor 
Yachts comes more than fulfillment of a boyhood ambition. 

You'll find a new joy in living . . . afloat! Far from 
crowded streets and roads. Far from business worries. 
Far from hustle and bustle and noise. 

And why an Elco Motor Yacht? Because, with the 
skill and experience of 45 years of leadership in the boat 
building industry, Elco has built more pleasure into these 
boats for you. More seaworthy hulls. Greater beauty of 









eLG0 MOTOR 
YAGHT 33 


A new Elco model with flying 
bridge .. . lavishly equipped, 
with accommodations for own- 
er’s party of 6 and crew of 2. 
Speeds up to 26 m.p.h. 





line. More comfortable accommodations (including three 
separate cabins below decks). Engineering achievements 
that give you a new conception of cruising ease and com- 
fort . . . like Elco’s exclusive “‘Vibrationless Power” and 
Elco’s Sound-Proofing System. 

For a new conception of the modern motor yacht we cor- 
dially invite you to inspect the Elco 53 and 48. Or write for 
illustrated literature. THE ELCO WORKS—Sales and 
Exhibit: Port Elco, New York City—Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 


ego MOTOR 
YACHT 48 


Second only to the “53” in 
luxury of accommodations and 
appointments . . . and the 








Permanent 
Showroom 


world’s outstanding twin 
screw yacht value at $28,000. 


113 East 46th Street 
P oO aR T E L G oO (at Park Ave.)N.Y.C. 
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ELLESLEY spurned the chal- 

lenge of a Harvard crew to a 
‘“‘mixed’’ boat race. . . . The girls feel 
that the boys are better at stroking 
them at the proms. 





An airplane shot of Ranger’s topsides 
makes her look like a tear drop or a 
pearl of great price or the fabled peach 
that looked like a pear or something. 
. . . The ferry boat bow should be a 
help in making slips. . . . The Fuehrer 
is reported to have admired her Aryan 
nose. 


To my mind the hero of Alan Villiers’ 
Cruise of the Conrad is the second mate, 
whose job it was, apparently, to keep 
trying to start the engine. 


But what a throwback to the Vikings 
Alan is! What guts are his and what a 
magnificent contempt for the softening 
processes of an effete civilization! 
There’s no doubting his sincerity or the 
purity of his idealism. I hope he gets 
another ship and may have forever 
before him the superb, exciting con- 
quest of the sea. 


I hope you coastwise-guys are equipped 
with up-to-date’ charts because the 
Department of Commerce in its laud- 
able efforts to make yachting safer if 
not saner has had the delicate (they’re 
named after flowers) lighthouse tenders 
giving birth to buoys all over the place. 

And a lot of the old familiars have had 
their moorings shifted. 


Briggs Cunningham’s new Six-Metre 
lived up to her name in Bermuda 
waters, at least. 


‘‘¢Jump, men!’ shouted the master of 
the doomed British freighter Standale 
as she sank in a gale 50 miles off Oporto, 
Portugal. ... The captain led the 
way.” 

— New York World-Telegram 
The last shall be first? 


Tom Sopwith has produced a verita- 
ble Nestor as navigator of Endeavour II. 
. . . He’s Cap’n Donald McPhee who 
holds a master’s ticket in square sail, 
no less, and has had forty years’ experi- 
ence with the unpredictable ways of 
ships and oceans. .. . I should think 
he’d find navigating a Cup yacht rather 
tame sport — more in the line of college 
professors, who haven’t memories of 
Cape Stiff to distract them. 





There’s a mother who wants to know 
if I can recommend Jane’s Fighting 
Ships as a good wholesome story for 
girls. 


I hear that at the launching of Gleam, 
her owner-designer, Clinton Crane, got 
general credit not only for the suave 
beauty of his creation but for the poem 
appearing on the invitation from which 
the boat derives her name. . . . This, 
I am told, was the work of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. . . . And my guess is that 
it’s his ‘‘ Follow the Gleam.” 


The new “Twelve” got her mudhook 
foul of a bottle of champagne the first 
thing. ... Mrs. Van Norden, per- 
forming the ancient baptismal rite, 
cracked down on the anchor with such 
vehemence that the beribboned quart 
of bubbly stuck on a fluke. 


Advertisement of a department store 
course in learning to sail assured pros- 
pects that they would, if they enrolled, 
learn to “jibe without jarring.” .. . 
And, no doubt, to tack without tipping. 


Forecast: ‘‘ My, it’s a beautiful sight 
out here, today, folks, through the 
courtesy of the Peter Panties Manufac- 
turing Co., with these two magnificent 
yachts stretching, as you might say, 
every inch of canvas in their efforts to 
win. ... Now they’re making some 
kind of maneuver, as we might say, 
aboard Endeavour. ... What would 
you call that, Jim — a jibe? .. . No, 
it’s a tack, according to our expert, 
folks. . . . Uh—apparently Endeavour 
has tacked with the idea of sailing in the 
other direction for a while, and at this 
time I want to remind you, folks, that 
this broadcast is being brought to you 
through the courtesy of the Peter 
Panties Manufacturing Co. .. .” 


Such is the diminutiveness of John 
Roosevelt’s picturesque brig Daisy Bell 
that when he’s aloft he can step to the 
deck. . . . He was busy in her rigging 
one day during the Cruising Club ren- 
dezvous at Larchmont when a well- 
known wit ragged him with — “Hey, 
Jack, where the devil are you going to 
get a bottle big enough to put that thing 
in?’ 


Walter H. Chute, director of the 
John G. Shedd Aquarium, Chicago, 
got about as much experience with 
striking shoals as with striking fish on 
his last expedition. One lighthouse ap- 
parently looks like another to Mr. 
Chute and as a result he and a couple of 
companions found the going rather 
bumpy in the Bahamas and weren’t 
giving any cheers for Old Nassau. At 
one point in the cruise their boat ‘‘was 
leaking so badly that the crew re- 
sponded to an alarm clock every two 
hours to bail out.” . . . A glutton for 
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punishment, Mr. Chute has already 
departed for the Hawaiian Islands in 
search of fresh thrills. 


Earliest mention of the Bermuda rig 
appears in a manuscript in the Pepysian 
Library at Cambridge written by one 
Fortree: 

“The Bermoodes saile is much the 
same with the shoulder of Mutton saile, 
but hath no boome at all and riseth 
with a higher peeke being a perfect 
triangle but being so large at bottom 
and no boom to extend it, before a wind 
it cannot stand larger than the deck of 
the vessel but hangs in a great bagg and 
also by a wind it will bunt very much, 
which will cause a great deal of back 
saile; which will much hinder the way of 
the vessel; nor is it so yare to tack, for 
that the sheet must be always handed 
from side to side.” 

Improvement in the ‘“‘saile’’ must 
have been rapid, for another historian 
wrote later: 

“The island boats lie so near the wind 
that they will fetch the same place they 
look upon close hauled.” 


I’m not one to cavil at giving the 
kiddies plenty of freedom and no 
doubt the airy Triboro Bridge makes an 
exhilarating playground, but it seems 
to me the youngsters ought to be re- 
strained from heaving rocks and bricks 
onto the decks of yachts passing be- 
neath the structure. ... First thing 
you know a nice paint job will be ruined 
or, at least, somebody will be killed. 


Theme Song for the Impending Inter- 
national Hostilities — ‘‘ Will you luff me 
in July as you did in September?”’ 


Preparatory to airing his views of 
the America’s Cup series, Cameron 





King, blue water’s gift to radio, warmed 
up at the semi-annual sail and motor 
boat regatta for model yachts on Con- 
servatory Lake, Central Park... . 
The NBC-going skipper thundered a 
squall of comment, criticism and advice 
over the public address system in the 
best broadcasting tradition. 


The most classic example of nautical 

' ferocity 
Was the Ancient Mariner’s albatrocity. 
TELLTALE 














NOCTALLY-AMERICAS FIRST MOTOR CAR 


ES teeter ce moma aia eh eo ee 


A FAMILIAR SCENE CN MANY AN AMERICAN CAMPUS THIS JUNE 


TODAY, more than ever, America’s first fami- 
lies prefer Packards. 


In fact, this year, the country is buying more 
large Packards than any other large fine car. 


What could be more natural, then, than that 
the socially-prominent families who have 
given Packard their loyalty for years, should 


select for the personal transportation of their 
sons and daughters, the smart new Packard Six? 

For this graceful new Packard, alone among 
America’s low-priced motor cars, carries with 
it Packard’s traditional smartness, distinctive 
appearance, fine-car quality, and pride of 
ownership. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 














OFFSHORE 


Ocean Tramp and Ocean Cruiser 


From a Painting by Tore Asplund 
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” Ranger” Goes 


Overboard 





Below, the new America’s Cup candidate “Ranger” takes her 
initial plunge in the Kennebec, at Bath, carrying her mast on 
deck. At left, Mrs. Harold S. Vanderbilt, wife of “Ranger’s” 
owner, breaks the traditional bottle on the yacht’s forefoot 




































By HERBERT L. STONE 


Out in the Kennebec, the tide, at high water slack, 
lapped the greased ways that jutted from the shop door. A wags 
From vantage points on bulkheads, piers, roof tops and the : & Nd ay 
bridge spanning the river, the citizens of Bath, most famous one isieical Ae VA hore 0 
of American shipbuilding cities in the days of wooden ships, : : 
watched expectantly the shed from which the latest and most 
modern of steel racing yachts was to emerge. Shipworkers in 
the yard of the Bath Iron Works dropped their tools and 
crowded the bulkheads. The sound of mauls on wood came 
from the open door of the shop as other workmen drove 
home the wedges that lifted the yacht, in her launching 
cradle, from the building blocks, on which she had stood for 
nearly four months. Exactly on the appointed hour, a cheer 
went up as a shapely stern emerged from the doorway, 
slowly at first, but quickly gathering way. Inside the shop a 
tall slender woman in gray swung a beribboned bottle 
against the stem and, as the wine spurted through the silk 
covering, said, ‘‘I christen thee Ranger.” Sliding with ever 
increasing speed down the steep incline, the yacht cut the 
water sharply, her stern surged upward as it became water- 
borne, and the latest candidate for the defense of a silver 
pitcher, won eighty-six years ago in England, slid gracefully 
into deep water until she lost her momentum and came to 
rest. It was a perfect launching. An auspicious start on a 
quest for the most famous yachting trophy in the world. 
As Ranger, under the pull of a couple of launches, was 
turned broadside to the shop, it was seen that she trimmed, 
as far as the eye could see, perfectly on her fore and aft 
lines. As the wooden launching cradle was still attached to 
her, she floated slightly above her marks, but when this is 


six hour was one-thirty in the afternoon of May 11th. 


At right, “Ranger’s” 165-foot duralumin mast as 
the crane picked it up. This mast is the one lost when 
the yacht was being towed to Newport. Below, 
“Ranger” in the shed of the Bath Iron Works before 
she slid down the ways. The after overhang is very 
shapely. Bottom, right, Harold S. Vanderbilt, 
owner, and Olin J. Stephens and W. Starling 
Burgess, her designers, watch the launching from 
“Ranger’s” deck. On the page opposite is the yacht 


after she went overboard. “Ranger” floated nicely on 
her lines as she was hauled alongside the bulkhead 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 











removed and her sails and gear are aboard, she 
should be just about on her designed lines. 

The new yacht, which the Bath Iron Works 
built for Harold S. Vanderbilt from designs by W. 
Starling Burgess in collaboration with Sparkman 
& Stephens, is an unusual boat in many respects. 
In the first place, she is larger than any of the 
previous American Class J yachts, being 87 feet 
long on the water, approximately 135 feet over 
all, 15 feet draft without the small centerboard 
housed in her keel, and about 21 feet in the beam, 
the latter dimension being withheld for some 
reason until the boat is measured. Her displace- 
ment is 166.5 tons, and the sail area 7550 square 
feet. As compared with Rainbow, the last de- 
fender, she is five feet longer on the water, nearly 
ten feet longer over all, and is some twenty-five 
tons greater in displacement. The sail area of the 
two boats is about the same. While the new yacht 
is exceedingly graceful, with long fore and aft 
lines, a fine, easy run and long overhangs, her 
size is, nevertheless, apparent. Perhaps this is 
accentuated by her snub nose, the bow overhang 
having been cut off and the stem head rounded 
into what is known as a “‘barrel bow.’’ The ap- 
pearance of this is nothing to write home about, 
but it saves some weight and gives a better deck 
forward to work on, so it has its points. We'll 
probably see more such bows in the future. 
Ranger’s after overhang is long, and shows con- 
siderable flare just forward of the transom, which 
results in greater width and room on deck at the 
extreme stern. 

While exact figures have not been given out, 
her designers tell me that Ranger has a high ratio 
of ballast to displacement, her lead keel casting 
weighing some 114 tons, or about 69 per cent of 
the total displacement. The hull is built of steel, 
and is a beautiful job of plating. Not a seam or a 
rivet shows outside, and inside the framing and 
_ plating looks exceedingly light, yet plenty strong. 

Within two hours of the time she hit the water, 
Ranger’s 165-foot mast, which was blocked up on 
deck as she was launched, was stepped and the 


fore and aft stays and the lower shrouds were set 
up — something of a record in quick work. The 
spar is of duralumin, painted aluminum color, 
and is about 22 inches fore and aft at the deck by 
16 inches wide. It is also a fine job of engineering 
and building and when it was lifted from the deck 
by the crane it had but little spring to it, the 
greater size of the shell plating made possible by 
the saving in weight of duralumin over steel, 
making for greater-stiffness. The boom is of the 
flexible type used on Rainbow. 

Ranger’s sail plan shows a larger fore triangle 
than is customary, and a correspondingly smaller 
mainsail, but Vanderbilt, and Ranger’s designers, 
are, we are told, prepared to go to a smaller head 
rig and larger main should Yankee’s experiment 
in that direction show any superiority, although 
necessary structural changes may make this 
difficult. 

Below decks, the new yacht is most attractive 
and well laid out. In the owner’s quarters are a 
large main saloon, beautifully panelled in native 
wood, a large cabin or stateroom aft, two single 
staterooms and good storage space. These quar- 
ters were designed by Clinton Mackenzie and are 
well lighted and ventilated. A large galley is just 
forward of amidships, while the forecastle has 
berths for twenty-two hands. A novel feature 
below is a semi-circular sail chute, of light metal, 
running from a small hatch in the forward deck 
down to the center of the forecastle so that the 
headsails can be lowered into this when taken 
down, or “‘snaked’”’ up when being set, without 
the necessity of taking them on deck. From the 
end of this chute, doors in the bulkheads open to 
give a clear space fore and aft the full length of 
the ’tween decks, so that sails can be made up 
below where it is dry and sheltered from the wind. 
The sail bin or locker is beneath the saloon floor. 

All in all, Ranger is an exceedingly fine looking 
vessel that does her designers and builder great 
credit. She is good to look at and she impresses 
one as having all the elements of speed. If she is 

(Continued on page 188) 








This photograph of “Baby Bootlegger,” twice winner of the Gold Cup, shows unity and simplicity 
of hull above water, essential elements of streamlining. She was designed by the author in 1923 


STREAMLINES—OR NOT? 


GEORGE F. CROUCH 


EARS ago, streamlining meant to me some- 
thing quite definite. It meant an ideal 
ai, form in engineering design with regard to 

— boats, planes, cars or anything which 
/}\ moved at speed through a liquid or 
mm gaseous medium. Fourteen years ago I 
~ even went so far as to design boats with 
an attempt at true streamlining. One or two of them became 
rather well known. Baby Bootlegger and Teaser were, in 
their way, a definite attempt to cut down the air resistance 
of a high speed hull by “‘streamlining”’ the hull above the 
water. They had faults; for instance, the little open cockpit 
in the deck of Baby Bootlegger ahead of the motor compart- 
ment. This should have been smoothly closed in when not 
in use, because true streamlining cannot be attained if there 
are openings and holes in the streamlined form. The photo- 
graph of Baby Bootlegger does show clearly one of the essen- 
tials of true streamlining for efficiency. It shows unity and 
simplicity to the nth degree. More of this later. 

But for the past two or three years we have seen this 
perfectly good word used more and more often in so many 
senses — or lack of sense — that I am beginning to wonder 
if it conveys anything but some sort of mystic idea to those 
who use it so glibly. At the present time the overworked 
word ‘“‘streamlining” is the darling of the hard-pressed ad 
writer searching for the new phrase to describe his super- 
lative product. 

The following quotation from an editorial in the con- 








servative New York Times describes exactly the state of 
things: ‘‘On Every Side. Who does not remember when 
everything was glamourous, from first love to a 55-cent blue- 
plate luncheon? Who does not recall when everything was 
sophisticated, from automobile radiators to baby caps? 
Survivals may be encountered here and there. One finds an 
offer of chocolate Easter eggs for the sophisticated. But in 
the main things that were sophisticated a year ago are now 
streamlined.” 

Keeping myself pleasantly stirred up by collecting a few 
of the inane examples of the fad for streamlining, I am 
presenting some of them. I have seen an ad for a stream- 
lined novel. Streamlined undergarments are a beautiful 
example, while streamlined washing machines, bathroom 
scales, luggage, water boilers and various other household 
articles add to the general confusion. 

One of the first builders of ‘‘streamlined trains” has 
evidently grown as sick of the public emphasis on stream- 
lining as I have, for the following appeared in this man- 
ufacturer’s advertisement in one of the national weeklies this 
spring. This, I believe, is one of the soundest, most decent 
ads I have ever read about streamlining and I congratulate 
the company on having on its staff a writer capable of 
producing such copy. ‘‘ Forty-four years ago, in 1893, the 
‘999’ pulled the Empire State Express over the New York 
Central tracks at the incredible speed of 11214 miles an 
hour. High-riding, with fuel shoveled in by hand, and a 
train of wooden cars rattling behind, it rocketed over the 
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rails, belching smoke and cinders, terrifying but thrilling the 
countryside. It is doubtful if any other locomotive in the 


history of steam so stirred the imagination. None so thor- - 


oughly deserved acclaim. Few locomotives to this day can 
attain the speed of the ‘999’. What, then, can be said for 
streamlining? Perhaps too much emphasis has been given 
the streamlining of locomotives and of trains. Symbolic of 
modern progress, it has many merits which have captured 
the popular imagination. Unfortunately, it has distracted 
attention from the most vital factor in railroad progress. 
The thing that is revolutionizing railroad operation today 
















































































Figure 1. Series of flow or “stream lines” 
around a smooth, swhmerged, streamlined form 


is the introduction of light-weight equipment of greatly 
increased strength.” 

Every word of that advertisement applies with as much 
force to boat and automobile design as it does to railroad 
trains. The public cannot see such an intangible thing as 
weight-per-horse power. It can see a trick radiator grill or a 
curious curve of cabin house outline, and it is all too apt to 
attribute performance to what it sees rather than to the 
basic engineering involved. Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, 
who is responsible for the current vogue in so called ‘‘stream- 
lined automobiles,” has this to say about streamlines and 





Nature has given the porpoise a beautiful form, with the dorsal fin blended most gracefully into the animal’s main body 
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he certainly knows what he is talking about: ‘If an auto- 
mobile looks fast it will sell, Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, European 
designer, told the Society of Automotive Engineers tonight. 
Scientifically inaccurate ‘streamlining,’ he said, means 
speed to the American and European customer. He added: 
‘As long as boys, girls, men and women can see speed por- 
trayed in design, they will accept the design and ask no 
questions.’”’ 

Now that I have unburdened myself of my pet peeve, let 
us see just what streamlining may mean in an engineering 
sense. In the popular sense, it means nothing except ‘‘new,”’ 
‘““modern” or, as the New York Times suggests, ‘“‘sophisti- 
cated.” The public thinks that streamlining and the idea of 
streamlining is new, but it is not. Naval architects studied 
and worked with streamlines long before they were brought 
into prominence by the aeroplane and motor car manu- 
facturers. The term was used over a hundred and fifty 
years ago by a Swiss physicist, Bernoulli, to formulate the 
mathematical law applying to the unbroken flow of fluids 
around smoothly shaped submerged bodies. The basic idea 
of a streamline is to imagine the whole fluid contained in a 
series of tubes or pipes running in the direction of the 
motion of the body. Bernoulli assumed that there was no 
friction against the walls of these imaginary tubes, that the 
walls were elastic and could expand or contract. In fact, the 
only function of the walls was to prevent the transference 
of the particles in one tube into any other tube. This is an 
abstract conception, perhaps a little difficult for the man not 
accustomed to thinking in such terms, but it is the basic 
idea of all streamlining. 

I have attempted to convey as well as can be done on a 
flat sheet of paper the idea of these tubes or pipes in the 
liquid. This is shown in Figure 1. The streams must, of 
necessity, grow narrow abreast the greatest beam of the 
body around which they flow for, unless they do, the dis- 
turbance would extend indefinitely to the limit of the 
fluid. Where the streams are narrow, the fluid must speed 
up in order to pass through this smaller tube. At the front 

(Continued on page 129) 
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Four light draft boats designed by Commodore Munroe: “Nethla,” “Nicketti” and “Presto,” at anchor, and “Egret” in the foreground 
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CENTERBOARD TACTICS 


By 


VINCENT GILPIN 


s NHE keel-centerboard discussion which occasionally re- 
curs among owners of small yachts is passing through 
an unusually long period of quietude, during which it is 

taken for granted that after you graduate from a dinghy or 
a Snipe the keel boat is the thing for safety, efficiency and 
proper nautical swank. I still believe that, up to fifty feet 
over all, a really good centerboard boat is both more com- 
fortable and safer at sea than a keel craft; and, of course, she 
gives you access to an enormous range of shoal coast and to 
innumerable small harbors everywhere which are barred to 
deep draft. However, that is beside the present point; I have 
no wish to start fruitless discussion. There are, however, 
certain centerboard tactics not in books of instruction which 
stick in my mind as more or less valuable and certainly 
amusing. They are, therefore, worth recording. 

I learned to sail under conditions which constituted an 
intensive training in this obscure branch of nautical lore, 
mainly at Palm Beach in the pre-railroad days, when there 
were neither roads nor launches and all transportation, 
whether freight or passenger (including butcher, grocer, 
doctor, sheriff or just plain visiting, besides picnics and 
fishing trips), was by shoal sailing craft, mostly sharpies. 

These boats drew about a foot for each forty feet of 
length; few were longer than that. They were handy and 
efficient vessels, not always as seaworthy as they might and 


should have been, since they were designed by their builders, 
who were often house carpenters! All the same, some of them 
rode out hurricanes in the Stream and most of them showed 
a good turn of speed. They were easy to handle and went 
well to windward until the water became so shoal that they 
couldn’t carry any board; even then, they would crab along 
surprisingly. Off the wind, they ran like witches. 

It was no trick at all to learn to sail these boats; we boys 
concentrated our efforts on learning how to make landings 
in them. For they could go anywhere that a dinghy went, 
and nobody rowed ashore; it was convenient and customary 
to round to and tie up to the dock. This was easy enough 
under favorable conditions and we soon learned to make 
‘“‘egg-shell’’ landings with an offshore breeze (so accurate 
that they would crack an egg without breaking it!). The 
motley old craft would nuzzle up to the corner pile like a 
tired horse at a hitching post, and pause there long enough 
to let you skip forward and get out a mooring line. 

But with a fresh breeze onshore at one of those short and 
shaky wharves, it was quite another matter. There was no 
question of shooting up into the wind — there wasn’t room. 
In fact, there might not be more than just enough water for 
the boat to lie at the end, and we had to approach from one 
side with sheets broad off, killing the last of her way with 
the tiller hard over as we arrived. It didn’t always work; the 











“Heron,” a typical sharpie of forty years ago. She was designed and 
built by a Florida house carpenter 


“Utilis,” a Munroe design, trying out an experimental kite. Note the 
full length battens in the high peaked sails and, also, the “pivot jib” 
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water might be a few inches shallower than we thought, and 
then her bilge (which was, in a sharpie, lower than the keel 
when heeled) would drag. She might fetch'up all standing; 
she might lose way and then bungle helplessly into the 
wharf, head on. I remember one occasion when the boat 
stuck, then gathered way enough to go right through the 
home-made wharf, scattering plank right and left! (The 
skipper just trimmed sheets and went on down the lake — 
he was in no mood for a visit!) Another time, when every- 
body was assembling for a tea party, a small sloop thus took 
charge and rammed her bowsprit between the wharf plank- 
ing and the timbers below, where it was gripped tight by the 
eyes on the end. All efforts to pry up the plank failing, her 
owner borrowed an axe and chopped a hole in the wharf to 
release her, amid the advice and condolence — not ap- 
preciated — of a large and interested group. He was a 
violinist and, not long after this, he announced that hauling 
on ropes stiffened his fingers, so he sold the boat. On the 
whole, all this was good training; we evolved many tricks 
and subterfuges and I don’t believe that we ever failed to 
get ashore when we wanted to. 

Eventually, we were promoted to Biscayne Bay, Com- 
modore Munroe and his Presto boats. Each was a revelation, 
and we learned a lot from them. The boats were evolved from 
sharpies but their round bilges, slight deadrise and sweet 

(Continued on page 123) : 








“Step Lively” was a racing cat built in South Brooklyn in 1896 by H. M. 
Crosby. She was 34’ 6" over all, 25’ 0’ water line, 12’ 2’ beam and I’ 11" 
draft. Reefing the mainsail, with that long, overhanging boom, was a job 
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“AMICI II” 


A Twin Screw Cruising Yacht 








This handsome motor yacht, owned by Walter W. Friend, of New York, 
was designed by Nelson & Reid, Inc., and built at Nyack, N. Y., by Julius 
Petersen. She is 53’ 3” in length over all, 52’ 1” on the water line, 12’ 10” 
beam and 3’ 9” draft. Her motive power is a pair of Sterling Petrel gasoline 
engines which develop 180 hp. each and give a speed of 18 m.p.h. She is 
double planked with cedar and mahogany; decks and houses are of teak. 


The forward stateroom (above) has two wide berths, bureau, etc. The 
owner’s stateroom, aft (upper left), is finished in knotty pine. The deck- 


house (lower left) is a sunny, airy room. 


The plans of the yacht appeared inthe January, 1937, issue of “Yachting.” 
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“Coaster III,” designed by Murray G. Peterson, is the direct ancestor of the new boat 
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“Don Quixote del Mar”—A New Three-Master 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


ON QUIXOTE, the three-masted topsail schooner 
now building at Shelburne by the MacAl- 
pines, is just under 57 feet long over all, 47 
feet on the water line, 15 feet beam and 6 
feet 10 inches. draft. Those who know Nar- 
cissus (see YACHTING for November, 1932, 
and May, 1935) and Coaster III will recog- 
nize the new ship as the grown-up daughter of those two 
unconventional but similar and much discussed craft. There- 
fore a few words about the Don’s forerunners are in order. 
The plans are by Murray G. Peterson, of Marblehead. 
Narcissus was an attempt to get the maximum of long 
range cruising, living comfort and seaworthiness in less than 
50 feet of length. Her dimensions are 49 feet 4 inches over 
all, 41 feet water line, 14 feet beam, 6 feet draft. She is fairly 
shallow to permit beaching, has a long straight keel for ease 
in steering, is high sided for accommodations below and on 
deck, and is short rigged for ease in handling. The yards and 
squaresails are for carrying on tradition as well as for effec- 
tiveness off the wind. She is almost completely successful for 





her purposes, but is too small for the growing needs of her 
owner. General 8. A. Cheney has her now. 

Coaster IIT is the third of a series of her type owned by her 
designer, Murray G. Peterson. She is an adaptation of old 
Atlantic coasting schooners to the dimensions of 41 feet 2 
inches over all, 33 feet 8 inches on the water line, 12 feet 
beam and 6 feet 3 inches draft. Coaster III, too, is almost 
perfect for her purposes. Off the wind she is slower than 
Narcissus because of the latter’s square topsail and relatively 
smaller wetted surface. On the wind she is much faster and 
closer-winded. With lower freeboard and slightly longer 
ends, she makes a more graceful appearance but, of course, 
is more restricted in cabin accommodations, even for her 
dimensions. 

The lines of Don Quixote show a much easier entrance than 
that of Narcissus, easier than that of Coaster III, also; and 
water lines show as sweet a run as even a racing yachtsman 
could wish. In rig, too, the offspring is a blending of the two 
parent boats. We retain Narcissus’ headsails — adding an- 
other to keep them small and in balance. The foresails of 
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both schooners are alike though the Don’s is narrower than 
those of the parent ships. The Narcissus’ squaresails are 
retained with slight modifications. The Coaster III’s gaff 
mainsail takes the place of the Narcissus’ Marconi sail. And 
there is added a jib-headed mizzen. Coaster III’s main gaff 
topsail goes on, too, for light weather to windward, and we 
carry a fisherman staysail. 

So much for critical comments. Now let’s look at Don 
Quixote as a sailing ship and speculate on what she will do. 

Well, this little schooner should do about everything that 
any ship will do but go to windward with racing machines. 
Above all, she will keep the sea in any weather, go to wind- 
ward easily and be a joy to handle in any conditions. Off the 
wind she should stay with anything her length whose mast- 
heads are as near the deck as her own over all dimension. 

Her light sails are not trick canvas. The square topsail is 
extraordinarily efficient and goes on as soon as the main 
boom is eased off. The mizzen should be a useful all ’round 
sail in light or heavy weather: nearly 200 square feet in area, 
set in most effective windward style, and nothing to inter- 
fere with air flow. A strong, well-stayed stick holds it in 
place; if necessary, it can be stayed to the maintopmast. 

Don Quixote will sail on her bottom, and therefore will be 
easy on her crew, for her floor is flatter than Narcissus’ and 
the slightest heel immerses more beam. Her weights, never 
really low, are well ‘‘wung out.’’ The Don’s short rig should 
make her easy to handle; no reefing should be necessary. 
Take off the topsails and she will go through any ordinary 
summer gale. Take in the outer jib and mizzen and weather 
anything offshore short of a full storm. Or jog along under 
mainsail and inner jib. Or heave to under full foresail. 

On a cruise to Bermuda, the Don should be as comfortable 
as the conventional cruising schooner fifteen feet longer, and 
as easy to handle as Slocum’s Spray. You will go without 
wetting your deck with salt water, too, unless you get a hard 
gale. In a blow, the low centers of effort of sails will keep the 
ship from heeling over uncomfortably. The long keel and 
deep forefoot guarantee ease in steering. 


Accommodations 


It is the writer’s increasing conviction that designers do 
not expend much thought on the “‘innards”’ of most yachts. 
=~ the people aboard a cruising ship live in her more than 
on her. 

The Don should be weatherly and relatively fast. But she 
must be, first of all, a comfortable ship, at sea or at anchor. 
Therefore, an extraordinary amount of thought has been 
given to her planning. 

On deck she has more foot room than an average deep keel 
vessel of much greater length. You come aboard just for- 
ward of the main rigging, and step on a quarterdeck of teak. 
This is interrupted by the deckhouse and the shallow cock- 
pit. Quarterdeck and cockpit show 250 square feet of space 
to the sun — room for a large party to take its ease. By 
omitting the high coaming so that guests and crew may use 
the deck for seats, the effective space is unusually large. 
Here bulwarks, rails and monkey rail provide protection 20 
inches above the deck level. The wheel is on a spindle which 
projects it 16 inches beyond the wheel box. The compass is 
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The cabin plan shows how the 
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just three feet from the top of the king spoke and inside of 
the house, where it cannot be harmed or moved by a loose 
spar, block or body. Arm chairs fit easily and snugly on 
either side of the wheel. 

The deckhouse top makes a good “‘sun room”’ or place to 
sit. The sailing dinghy fits in well between deckhouse and 
forward trunk. Forward of the accommodation ladder, the 
deck is designed for work. Bulwarks are 15 inches high. The 
trunk cabin top leaves nearly four feet between rail and 
house. There is plenty of room around the foremast to belay 
halliards, lifts and clewlines. Two sliding hatches to the for- 
ward staterooms are placed just where their coamings will 
provide good foot braces for men to windward and a grab- 
rail for men to leeward. Anchor winches have plenty of room 
for ease in working. 















































Sail plan of “Don Quixote del Mar” 


All hatches are protected from water on deck anywhere. 
This deck plan is a composite of what we conceive to be the 
best features of Spray, Saiorse, Jolie Brise, Tern IV, Nar- 
cissus and Coaster III. The deckhouse is small and is essen- 
tially a shelter for the relief or the watch on deck, a navi- 
gator’s room and a handy storage place for sails, lights, life 
belts and boatswain’s gear. From its center one may see the 
horizon in every direction but astern — and see the wheel 
through the compass port. A full sized chart table rests on 
the forward shelf, with a chart rack beneath. A wide berth 
serves the needs of the second man on watch, the relief, the 
navigator or the skipper. To starboard is a sail locker large 
enough for a berth, if necessary. Under locker and berth is 
room for several steamer trunks, life belts, etc. Under the 
deckhouse floor is a Covic Diesel motor, with plenty of room 
all ’round to service it. 

The after stateroom is really a small cabin. It was de- 
signed to serve either as an instructors’ sanctum when the 
ship is crowded with students or guests, or as a ladies’ cabin, 
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The raised quarterdeck begins at the 


midship trunk. Note the dinghy aft 


but chiefly as an owner’s living room. It is completely 
protected from intrusion — two other companionways serve 
the rest of the ship. It is entered from deck by either of two 
ladders and is protected from rain and wet clothing by two 
passageways. It contains everything necessary for work or 
comfort — large desk, shelves for 300 books, dressing bureau 
for the feminine contingent, hanging lockers and drawers 
everywhere, a wide and well cushioned settee, fireplace, 
practically a private bathroom and ready access to deck- 
house, cockpit, galley and main cabin. Through the large 
skylight (placed where drizzle, when it is opened in summer 
thunder shower weather, cannot bother sleepers or workers) 
can be seen practically every sail— at least the head of 
every sail — on the ship. If necessary, close the doors and no 
one not belonging to the stateroom need enter. 

Placing the galley amidships serves several purposes. It 
effectively separates the after stateroom from the cabin. 
It makes easier the location of a bathroom where it is most 
convenient without being conspicuous. It places the big 
Shipmate where it will do most good in cold weather, and 
where ports and skylights can be kept open in hot weather, 
whether at sea or at anchor. It places the galley where mo- 
tion is least and service is most convenient to stateroom, 
deck or cabin. When we carry a professional crew, there may 
be some difficulty in providing meals for the captain or 
steward but other advantages would be lost if we served this 
one by moving the galley forward. 

Observe the plan of the ship for ventilation. With doors 
open, a wide, straight alleyway runs from forward wash- 
room to cockpit. Open the forward stateroom and air sweeps 
through the ship. Hatches are strategically placed for air and 
light. Headroom ranges from six to seven feet. In wet 
weather, ports may be kept open. 

The main cabin and forward staterooms are planned for 
several conditions. By day, hook open the stateroom doors 
and the forward half of the ship becomes a great living room 
— eighteen feet long, about fourteen feet wide and nearly 
seven feet of headroom. 
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By night, doors and curtains close off sleeping quarters in 
large standing or swinging berths for eight. Abaft these are 
all the necessities for using the cabin as a sitting or work room 
— desk, piano, radio, room for a small dining table, hanging 
lockers and bookshelves. ‘ 

A professional crew may be completely isolated from 
guests by locking the port forward stateroom, which has its 
own ladder to the deck. The toilet room for the forward 
stateroom occupants is in the head, where it belongs. 

Now look at the accommodations. Whether the ship’s 
complement is two or fourteen, she serves perfectly. Two 
will live and work abaft the main companionway. The for- 
ward half of the ship may be closed off or filled with cargo. 
If necessary, a small galley and sideboard may be fixed up in 
the sail locker; sails go easily in the lazarette. Four or five 
men can live comfortably abaft the main cabin. Three or 
four couples or families may have separate quarters where 
no group need interfere or encroach on any others: 1, deck- 
house; 2, after stateroom; 3, port forward stateroom and 
cabin; 4, starboard forward stateroom and cabin. 

Or-by day the forward part of the ship may become a room 
for race or cruise planning, post-mortems, philosophizing, 
seminars or games for two dozen persons, at a squeeze. 

In ordinary weather, while the main cabin table is being 
set, idlers will congregate on deck. At night or in bad weather, 
they will rest in the deckhouse. Tea is served in the after 
stateroom when it is unpleasant on deck. 


Special Features 


The sunken deckhouse rates high. More and more, even 
small sailing craft are being fitted with this convenience. In 
anything over 36 feet over all which is meant to keep the 
sea, this form of cabin is an invaluable convenience. 

The raised quarterdeck increases both deck room and 
accommodations below. Besides, it raises the skylight and 
keeps off the foam of following seas, which the rolling of a 
lower-sided ship would scoop up. Water taken on deck for- 

(Continued on page 126) 


The lines show a husky boat with 





a model that should be sea-kindly © 
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Avery Lord 


Time out between races in an intercollegiate dinghy regatta. One of the contest- 
ants apparently came to grief, judging by the dampness of his nether region 


Squaring Off With the College Yachtsmen 


Intercollegiate Yachting Enjoys Brisk Season 


By RICHARD MANNING 


and if a college alumni body can be prevailed upon to 

underwrite a fleet of dinghies, then it can be truly said 
of intercollegiate yachting that it has been launched with the 
proverbial silver spoon in its mouth. Ten years ago this 
month there were no college sailors eagerly awaiting the com- 
ing intercollegiates. In less than ten years, fifteen campus 
yacht clubs on as many university and college campuses 
have made their début in the United States. In Canada, a 
new Intercollegiate Dinghy Racing Association has been 
drawn up. Women’s colleges numbering five or more are now 
extending sailing privileges. 

Not so many years ago skippers were made in the ‘“‘make 
‘em or break ’em” school before the mast. Now they come 
from where? One prolific and growing source is the college 
yacht club, and an evidence of this is the augmented interest 
shown both by undergraduates and alumni of America’s 
foremost institutions of higher education. Nine years ago 
there were three colleges attempting to put college sailing on 
the map. Today the number has multiplied by five and more 
are coming. 

At this writing there have already occurred three Inter- 
collegiate Yacht Racing Association sanctioned regattas in 
1937. On April 24th and 25th, the championships for the 
eight member clubs were run with the now well-known re- 
sults. Through the tiller and sheet dexterity of Colie Hanson, 
and Olsen, honors went to Technology, with Harvard in 
second place, and Princeton third. On May Ist, the third 
annual invitation regatta on Narragansett Bay was spon- 
sored by Brown University Yacht Club, and was won by 


[ a sport can be characterized as having “spontaneity,” 


Technology. Competition appears to have been keen for the 
Boston Dinghy Club’s Challenge Cup, raced for on May 
9th, in the Nautical Association’s Third Invitation Regatta 
to which fifteen colleges were invited. Two crews from Brown 
University captured the trophy. M.I.T., Cornell, Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and Haverford were in the finals and 
finished in that order on point scores. 

But from the standpoint of the sport, more important 
than the actual high point scorers in these individual com- 
petitions is the energetic manner in which these regattas 
have been organized. Special credit is due the M.I.T. Nauti- 
cal Association and the Brown University Yacht Club for the 
excellent arrangements made by them for the use of their 
fleets by their competitors. Regattas have been conducted 
with the snap and precision which characterize the more 
mature competitions held under North American Yacht 
Racing Union sanction. 

Take Brown University Yacht Club for example. Prior to 
the races on May Ist, Brown’s entire yachting season pointed 
toward this regatta. The club had worked out a systematic 
plan for selecting its own crews. Interclass competitions were 
open to all students of the University, whether members of 
the yacht club or not. The freshman crews were paired off 
against sophomores, juniors against seniors, until the best 
sailors in the university were found. Bunnie Fletcher and 
Alan Young (alternating with Ralph Hamrath), John H. 
Mason and Stanley Francis, high point scorers, were the men 
who sailed for Brown and took third place against the other 
five colleges represented. It is unquestionably true that when 
clubs are organized on this basis, not only are the best skip- 
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Soon after the start of one of the heats of the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Associa- 
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Wide World 


tion Regatta on the Charles River Basin, April 24th. Technology won this regatta 


pers likely to be chosen, but the whole group realizes the 
maximum benefit from competing with men whose ability 
equals or exceeds their own. 

Of course, the big regatta known as the MacMillan 
Trophy Race, which has been held annually for the past 
nine years, represents the zenith of intercollegiate sailing 
ability and draws the hottest kind of competition. This race 





is customarily sailed in boats other than those owned by the 
college clubs. With the majority of the college yachtsmen 
sailing Class A, D or X dinghies, the use of Long Island 
Sound Interclubs or Atlantic Class boats lends zest tothe series. 
The tentative date for this regatta is June 15th and 16th, at 
Manhasset Bay, Port Washington, L. I. In the past it has 
been sailed at such points as Marblehead and Larchmont. 

Due to the difficulty of getting the loan 
of a class of boats large enough to handle 
these intercollegiate competitions, it has 
been proposed that a special class be pro- 
vided for intercollegiate events by some 
interested group. Whether this will be 
done is a matter of conjecture but, if it is, 
it should prove a decided stimulus to the 
sport. The boats could be used for the 
Junior and Women’s championships on 
Long Island Sound as well, events which 
must now be sailed in borrowed craft. 

Although Dartmouth, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell and Williams are nomi- 
nally the contesting parties for the Mac- 
Millan Trophy, won last year by Prince- 
ton, the prospect of its being arimexed at 
some future time by some of the newer 
entrants into college yachting, or even by 
a women’s college — should such colleges 
be allowed to enter — is not entirely out 
of the question. 

At present, we know of the following 
women’s schools where sailing is a recog- 
nized sport: Vassar, Wellesley, Katharine 
Gibbs, Bryn Mawr and Wells College. 
Word from Princeton indicates a regatta 

(Continued on page 130) 


Dartmouth enthusiasts do their sailing in Wee 
Scots on Lake Mascoma, ten miles from Hanover 
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“ELIZABETH McCAW” 


One of the first yachts of the 1937 season to be launched from 
a City Island yard is R. J. Reynolds’ auxiliary yawl ‘Elizabeth 
McCaw.” She is 63 feet 4 inches in length over all, 45 feet 
water line, 14 feet beam and 8 feet draft. She carries 1840 square 
feet of sail and is double planked with mahogany and cedar. 
She was built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., from designs drawn by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York. 


Above is the yacht under sail and a view of the interior of the 
“dog house.” At the left is the main cabin, a handsome room 


which is finished in butternut. 


The yacht’s hailing port is Sapeloe, Georgia. 











Making sail as “Vanora” jogs along with the engine running 


The Making of a Yachtswoman 


Part Il—“Vanora” Reaches Cannes at Last 


By MARION HART 


Oran, October 30th 
ERE we are in darkest Africa. The town has 
changed in the last thirty years and our 
French captain is very proud of it. Tram- 
ways everywhere and radios in all the cafés 
and a mad confusion of automobiles around 
the big square. Just like Paris, he thinks. 
We have been here for a week undergoing 
the usual repairs consequent on a two-days’ sail. Only this 
two-days’ sail took four as we ran into, or were run over by, 
a ‘‘vrai tempéte.” The first time we have had a real gale. 

We were one day out from Gibraltar, drifting slowly along 
with the current in a dead calm, when a little swell appeared 
from the northeast, getting bigger and bigger and bigger. 
I said: ‘‘What’s all this?”’ and the skipper said: ‘‘ Big storm 
somewhere.” I said: ‘‘ What shall we do about it?” and he 
said: ‘‘Get to Oran as soon as possible.”’ 

So we started the motor and rushed on at our usual five 
miles an hour. By night a little breeze had appeared and the 
sea, was much rougher so that Fred and Anne, as usual, went 
seasick to their beds. I slept on deck, as I always do now 
when we are at sea, and woke up at two in the morning to 
find myself hanging on by my heels to the steering column, 
my head nearly under the rail on the lee side, the ship lying 
at an angle of — well, it seemed about 85° — and a violent 
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wind with heavy rain adding to the evening’s entertainment. 
Lafe was at the wheel and Jim and the skipper were standing 
silently by the rail looking Napoleonically out to sea while I 
wriggled myself free of my blankets as best I could and joined 
them in a wet heap on the deck. It was all most spectacular 
—the pitch black night, the only illumination being the 
pale light of the compass shining on Lafe’s dripping head, 
and the showers of phosphorescent spray where the wave tops 
were cut off by the wind; the long shining rivers down the 
deck when she rolled; the rushing of the wind in the rigging 
and the crashing of the waves; the stinging rain and spray — 
well, you’ve been to the movies and seen storms at sea: 

I was enjoying it, although extremely wet and slightly 
sick, when along about daylight Andy came up looking 
worried and said: “‘The portlight over your berth is leaking 
in buckets, madam; the rubber washer is twisted. Tell the 
skipper to put the ship on the other tack so I can fix it.’’ I 
said, ‘‘Capitaine, beaucoup d’eau entre par mon hublot.”” The 
captain said, ‘‘Qu’il met un matelas dessus.’’ I said, ‘Puta 
mattress over it.”” Andy said, ‘‘It can’t be done — come and 
look at it, it’s pouring in.” I said, ‘‘I1 ne peut pas—”’ The 
captain said, “‘Quw’il le bouche avec du linge.” I said,‘‘Stuff a 
towel in it.’’ Andy said, “It can’t be done, madam, the water 
is up to your cabin floor.”’ I said, ‘‘Oh, talk to Jim about it,” 
and was sick over the side: 
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They did something with towels and caulking stuff and 
pumped out the bilge, but not before Rusty’s cabin was 
turned into a sticky mass of cornflakes, sea water and Jerges 
Fluid. 

And the storm kept on, to the accompaniment of breaking 
china as Andy began to get breakfast, although the rain 
stopped and the sun came out. We were running the motor 
at half speed and sailing under the jib and mizzen and not 
getting anywhere at all — most uncomfortably, as the wind 
was dead ahead. So, about noontime, we hove to and settled 
down for the day. The skipper said the wind was about fifty 
miles an hour and the waves very high so we felt that we were 
really seeing life. 

Presently a large trawler came up to have a look at us and 
passed a few hundred yards away, climbing up and down 
over the waves like a big insect and looking as though each 
one were going to fall on top of her. She walked slowly away 
and we spent the rest of the day in solitude and comparative 
peace until the wind changed and started to blow us shore- 
ward. So we had to turn on the motor again and go out to sea. 

The next day the weather moderated and we came on in 
here with two seams in the mainsail ripped and a jib torn to 
pieces. We have been here for a week getting fixed up. But it 
is a nice place, hot and with lots of sunshine, so we are quite 
happy. 

There are the makings of a mutiny on board, though. Lafe 
said to me this morning, ‘‘ Are we getting an English skipper 
in Cannes?’ I said I expected one and he said, ‘‘ Because I’m 
not taking no more orders from Jim.” So I said, ‘“‘ Why, what 
is the matter?”’ He said, ‘‘ Nothing, but I’m not taking no 
more orders from him. I’d take them from this skipper if I 
could understand him but I’m not taking none from Jim.”’ 
So I said, ‘‘ Well, somebody has to give orders and you'll 
have to take them from Jim, at least until you get to Cannes.” 
He said he wouldn’t, and then Jim called him to do some- 
thing and he went and did it. And I haven’t seem him since. 

I asked Jim if there was any real trouble between him and 
Lafe. He said, ‘‘ No, don’t believe everything you hear.” So 
I said I hadn’t heard anything in particular but was it any- 
thing I had to do anything about. So he said ‘‘No”’ and I 
said ‘‘O. K.” and there the matter rests. 

And now we expect to leave day after tomorrow for Cannes, 
which is 625 miles away. If the weather is bad again we can 
go into Palma, which is not mined, or so we hear. 


Cannes, November 15th 

Back in civilization! Two and a half months from Cowes 
to Cannes must be pretty nearly the low for all time. Still, 
we are here and alive and that’s something. 

I think when I last wrote there had been the beginnings 
of a mutiny on board — Lafe having announced that he 
‘“‘wouldn’t take no more orders from Jim.’’ But nothing came 
of it, and the whole crew went out every night and got drunk 
together as usual. Maybe they didn’t get drunk but they re- 
turned each morning at 4:00 a.m. and rose wearily towards 
nine. The captain scolded me about it and told how good the 
discipline was on his yacht, and how the crew were singing 
happily at their tasks at six in the morning. I had thought it 
was the captain’s business to look after these things but 
apparently he has other ideas. Personally, I would rather 
have no work and no arguments, especially in Oran. 

We left there ten days ago and had a rather unpleasantly 
rough three days to Palma. Again nothing but head winds, 
although we were in the region and at the season of prevail- 
ing westerlies. The mainsail, which had been restitched for 
a solid week at Oran, ripped out along two seams; and a jib 
sheet broke and the jib tore in two. What with one thing and 
another, we had to run the motor all the way and stop in at 
Palma for more fuel. 


YACHTING 


Palma is a lovely town but not at its best at present. I had 
to spend the entire three days there seeing police and con- 
suls and getting permits to buy fuel and permits to cash my 
letter of credit (by special dispensation I was allowed to have 
twenty pounds’ worth of pesetas all at once), and permits to 
leave the port. That was difficult as we were the first yacht 
to leave there since the trouble started and no one knew ex- 
actly how to handle the situation. So, what with one thing 
and another, it was a bit trying. The crew made friends with 
two communists and entertained them constantly on board, 
where they aired their political opinions in loud voices which 
we hoped wouldn’t carry to the ears of the hovering spies on 
the quai. Palma, maybe I should explain, is held by the 
fascists. 

The skipper, too, was rather troublesome when the gov- 
ernment offices shut on Sunday afternoon and we had to 
wait till Monday to leave. He shouted and screamed all over 
the deck about savages and lice and attacked an innocent 
policeman (our favorite spy) so fiercely (verbally) that I 
thought we'd all land in jail. 

However, at 11:00 a.m. on Monday I had the last signa- 
ture and was told that everybody had to stay on the boat 
until the police came and searched it for refugees. After that 
we were to leave immediately, and the land batteries would 
be notified not to fire on us. I rushed back to the boat and 
found Lafe missing, he having gone ashore to get a weather 
report. I ran back down the jetty, sticking my head into all 
the bars and cafés on the way, and found the meteorological 
station empty except for two little sailors from H. M. S. 
Arethusa. (Did I say that Palma is constantly under observa- 
tion by British, French, and Italian warships and that the 
sailors fight every night in the saloons?) The two little boys 
looked sympathetically at me when I stated my errand: ‘A 
fair-haired man in a blue suit? Yes, he was here, but he 
wasn’t looking for no weather report.’’ I hurried back to the 
boat and sent Jim out to make the rounds, and he returned 
presently with Lafe looking rather the worse for drink. I 
was rather annoyed by this time but it didn’t seem the mo- 
ment to say anything. 

Presently two tough looking plain clothes men arrived 
and ordered every one on deck. And, lo and behold, out of 
the foc’s’le appeared the two communist friends chewing 
their last mouthfuls of lunch and carrying a bottle of wine. 
Big excitement and lots of dirty looks from the cops; but the 
men were put on shore, the boat was rather perfunctorily 
searched, I paid one last visit to his Excellency the Marine 
Commander, got one last final ultimate permission to go, 
and we pushed off. 

I always run the winch to get the anchor up while Rusty 
stows the chain, Jim and Lafe attend to the anchor and Fred 
looks after the engine. This time Jim was getting the anchor 
in all by himself so I looked back — or should I say astern — 
and there was Lafe, still in his best suit, leaning against the 
rail in an elegant attitude, observing the scenery. So the 
mutiny was still continuing, but it was no particular business 
of mine and I remained a silent spectator. However, shortly 
after I asked him to do something or other, and he replied 
that too many people were giving orders on this boat, that 
there was too much interference, and that what we wanted 
wasn’t no crew. So I decided that that was about enough 
and that when we got here I’d discharge him immediately. 

We had a pleasant run here and, as soon as we landed 
and had been inspected for the bubonic plague and forcibly 
vaccinated for smallpox, I went off to Nice to see the Ameri- 
can Consul to see if Lafe had any legal claims against me 
and could ask for a month’s notice. Apparently, he has none, 
not even the right to his fare home, so I came back rejoicing 
to find everybody hard at work, the mainsail up to dry, the 
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Yacht owners desire smartness and individuality and 
progressive naval architects endeavor to embody these 
features in their designs, especially when planning boats 
to be used for pleasure. Consequently, both the appear- 
ance and internal arrangements of many new power cruisers 
have been considerably modernized. 


The accompanying drawings, by George Jensen, of 
San Francisco, are of a modern 40-foot power cruiser with 
many interesting and attractive features. That these are 
practical is evidenced by the fact that many have already 
been incorporated in boats designed and built by the 
Jensen Motor Boat Corporation, of Seattle, Washington. 


This boat has a stateroom forward with toilet room and 
locker next. The cabin has the helmsman’s seat to port with 
another seat opposite, a dinette and galley. At its after 
end is a shower bath and dressing room for swimmers and 
a large wardrobe. The cockpit, finished in leather, suggests 
that of an aeroplane. The hull is painted light gray and the 
superstructure white. All hardware is chromium plated. In 
the design, comfort and smartness are emphasized and the 
light and airy interior gives a feeling of spaciousness. 
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“Knee Deep” is a Class B boat 
with the Curry rig, full length bat- 
tens, roller jib, and other gadgets 


Upper left, the Class C sloop ““Non 
Sequitur.” Note that the boom ex- 
tends forward of the mast and the jib 
has a stick instead of a stay on the luff 


Opposite, a start of Class C canoes 
with a fresh breeze whipping up 
the waters of Sheepshead Bay 


Bottom, left, “Taboo,” a Sheepshead 
Bay canoe. She is ketch-rigged and 
has full length battens in both sails 
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Developing the Canvas Sailing Canoe 
At Sheepshead Bay and Other Canoeing Centers Sails Are in the Ascendant 


By FRED LEENIG AND WILLIAM McDOWELL 


N the March, 1932, issue of YacHTING, an article 
entitled Democracy Afloat, by Francis 
A. Dugan, did much to arouse interest 
in eanvas canoe sailing. The possibili- 
ties that this sport offers, to the person 
- of limited means were ably set forth. 
The old idea that it was suicide to sail 
open canvas canoes was banished and, as a result, there are 
many active fleets in various parts of the country. Some of 
these are at Smithtown, L. I., Jacksonville, Fla., Washing- 
ton, D: C., and City Island, N. Y. 

This widespread interest moved the American Canoe 
Association to adopt the canvas sailing canoe. In 1934, the 
Associated Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, at the request 
of the A. C. A., formulated the following classifications for 
the three open canvas sailing classes: 


Length Beam Sail Area Sail Height 





Max. Min. Min. Maz. Max. Crew 
Came Bes: 21’ 1844! 35” 135 sq. ft. 20’ 3 
See 1814’ 17’ 33” 105 sq. ft. 18’ 2 
COPS 4 ssn 1814’ 17’ 33” 55 sq. ft. 15’ 1 


At the time the above classifications were recommended, 
the Sheepshead Bay fleet was composed of boats which 
varied greatly in sail heights and sail areas. This, as can be 
imagined, resulted in craft with marked differences in speed 
and a system of handicaps was set up to compensate for 
these differences. Penalties were imposed on rigs that ex- 
ceeded a sail height of 18 feet and a sail area of 110 square 


feet. Time allowances were given at the start of a race and 
the first boat to finish was the winner. This handicap system 
was never satisfactory and it was felt that definite limits on 
sail area and sail height, without handicaps, would work out 
much better. Changes to uniform restrictions could not 
be made overnight, but were borne in mind when the classifi- 
cations above were drawn up for the American Canoe 
Association. 

The national organization accepted the recommendations 
of the A. C. C. 8. B. Since the time of the adoption of these 
restrictions, the Sheepshead Bay classes have gradually been 
amended until they conform to the A. C. A. standards, with 
one exception — Sheepshead Bay has retained its ““B” 
cruising class. This class has a sail height restriction of 14 
feet 6 inches. It was originally formed to protect the lateen- 
rigged canoes which would have been forced out of existence 
by the more radical types if they had had to race with them 
on an equal footing. 

For general utility, the lateen rig on canoes is unsurpassed. 
It is the most seaworthy type, is excellent for cruising and 
camping trips, and can, on occasion, equal or exceed the 
speed of the Marconi rigs. Its great advantage to the be- 
ginner is that it is simpler to rig, most-of the equipment can 
be purchased from canoe dealers, and many sailmakers carry 
the lateen sails in stock. All the beginner has to do is assemble 
the rig. The lateen rig satisfies a great many canoeists who 
like to cruise and merely sail around during the summer 

(Continued on page 132) 





“OSANA” 


A Diesel-Powered 40-Footer 














“QOsana” is a cruiser designed and built by Chris-Craft Corporation, of Algonac, 
Michigan. She is 40’ in length over all, 11’ 6’ beam and 2’ 8” draft. She is framed 
with oak and. planked with Philippine mahogany. Above is a view of the cabin, 
looking into the forward stateroom. The cabin has a dining nook to starboard, and 
upper and lower berths to port. 


At the left is the power plant, a Superior Diesel which develops 100 horsepower and 
gives a speed of about 15 miles per hour. 


“Osana” will cruise through the Great Lakes this summer, then go to New York via 
the Barge Canal and take the Inside Route to Florida. 
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Clarifying Rule XXXI 


“Giving Room at. . 


. . Obstructions to Sea Room.” Three Boat Situations 


By GEORGE E. HILLS 
Author of “The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing” 


HE Sailing Rules mention the rights and 
obligations of two yachts only and, in 
general, it is not difficult to interpret 
them when only two are involved. 

Let there be a third yacht involved, 
’ however, and their respective rights 
and obligations become more difficult 
to determine. This is more apt to be the case in passing 
obstructions than in rounding marks of the course. The 
following discussion, therefore, will deal with three-boat 
situations only in so far as they relate to obstructions to 
sea room. 





1. Nature of Obstruction to Sea Room 


The present definition of an obstruction to sea room may 
be inferred from the wording of the first part of the first 
sentence of Rule XXXII which reads: 

“If two yachts are standing close-hauled on the same 
tack toward the shore, or an obstruction to sea room which 
requires the leeward yacht to alter her course to clear it, . . .” 

‘““To alter her course to clear it,”’ are the important words. 
May we not, therefore, define an obstruction to sea room as: 
Anything a yacht cannot clear without an alteration of course. 

“The size of the object is not the index to whether the 
object is an obstruction. If it is really necessary to alter 
course to clear the object then it becomes an obstruction.”’ 
(Major B. Heckstall-Smith, Yachting World, May 19th, 
1933.) 

We shall, therefore, quote only such parts of the rule as 
have reference to obstructions to sea room. 


RULE XxXxXI 


“Tf an overlap exists between two yachts when both of 
them, without tacking, are about to pass an obstruction to 
searoom, ... , the outside yacht must give room to the yacht 
in danger of fouling such . . . obstruction, whether she be the 
windward or leeward yacht, provided the yachts are over- 
lapping on actually reaching such . . . obstruction. An 
overtaking yacht shall not be justified in attempting to 
establish an overlap, and thus force a passage between the 
leading yacht and the .. . obstruction, after the latter 
has reached it or altered her course for the purpose and in 
the act of rounding it. A craft under way (including another 
yacht racing), of which the yacht concerned has to keep out 
of the way, ranks as an obstruction for the purpose of this 
or the following rule. 

‘Rule XX XI makes exception to Rule XXX only so far 
as to require the outer yacht, although otherwise holding right 
of way under the latter rule, to allow the inner yacht room if 
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Case I; “L” and “W” are over-, 
lapped before “M” overlaps “L” 


her overlap has been made in proper time. In all other 
respects Rule XXX remains in full force.” (Author’s italics.) 


2. Purpose of the Rule 


The purpose of the rule is to protect the inside of two 
overlapping yachts from injury by collision with an obstruc- 
tion in a situation where the outside yacht holds either a 
positive or a negative right of way under some lettered 
clause of Rule XXX which prevents the inside yacht from 
altering course to clear the obstruction. In other words, Rule 
XX XI is concerned with a situation only when the inside 
yacht is in a ‘‘jam”’ where she must alter course to clear an 
obstruction but cannot do so without fouling the outside 
yacht which “otherwise holding right of way under” Rule 
XXX, can prevent such alteration of course by the inside 
yacht. In such a contingency, if the overlap ‘‘has been made 
in proper time,” the inside yacht is entitled to room to keep 
clear of both. The rule is not intended to apply to a situation 
adequately covered by Rule XXX. 


3. Requisites Necessary to Invoke the Rule 


The requisites generally recognized as necessary to invoke 
the rule are: 


1. Overlap made in proper time; 

2. Without tacking, both yachts about to pass, etc.; and 

3. Danger of fouling the obstruction on the part of the 
inside yacht. 

It is submitted that in view of the second paragraph of the 
rule there should be added a fourth requisite; viz.: 

4. The outside yacht must hold some right of way over the 
inside yacht. 

It is believed that too little importance has been attached 
to this short but clearly worded second paragraph. 

Can the words ‘“‘although otherwise holding right of way 
under the latter rule’? (Rule XXX) have any other meaning 
than that the outside yacht must hold sufficient right of way 
over the inside yacht to prevent the latter from altering 
course to clear the obstruction? In other words, that the 
outside yacht must hold either a positive or a negative right 
of way over the inside yacht under Rule XXX but that, due 
to the fact that the inside yacht has made her overlap in 
proper time, the outside yacht is obliged to surrender or 
yield such right of way and permit the inside yacht to alter 
course to clear the obstruction. The latter cannot be 
“hemmed in” with no chance of escape, any more than a 
yacht overtaking another to windward can be luffed onto 
the shore by her right of way competitor. If the outside 
yacht has not some right of way over the inside yacht, she 
has no rights which she can “allow” or 
“‘give” to the inside yacht. If the inside 
yacht holds full and complete right of way 
under Rule XXX, it will be unnecessary for 
her to avail herself of the means of escape 
provided by Rule XXXII. 

Now what do we mean by the terms 
“positive right of way”’ and ‘‘negative right 
of way’’? 

If B overtakes A to windward [Rule XXX 
(B)], B is practically without any rights. 
A may luff head to wind if she pleases. She 
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has practically complete freedom of action. B is not only 
overtaking but also is windward yacht. A has positive rights 
of way over B. 

So, too, where A and B converge [Rule XXX (G) or (H)], 
A being leeward yacht. In the latter situation A is leeward, 
right of way yacht and has a positive right of way over B 
in that she may luff in a manner to which B can easily 
respond. She may not luff B sharply, however. It may be 
said, therefore, that B has a negative right of way over A, 
viz., the right not be luffed sharply. 

Likewise, if B overtakes A to leeward, A has the positive 
right not to be interfered with by B, so long as A ranks as 
overtaken yacht, and yet B has a negative right of way over 
A, viz., the right not to be forced to leeward of A’s proper 
course for the next mark if the yachts are sailing free or of 
full and by if the yachts are close-hauled. 


4. Duration of Period of Application of the Rule 


Rule XXXT is one of the two ‘“‘excepting”’ or ‘‘overriding”’ 
rules (Rule XXXII is the other) to Right of Way Rule XXX. 
During the time that the conditions requisite to cause Rule 
XXXI to take effect are in existence, and danger of fouling 
the obstruction on the part of the inside yachts exists, Rule 
XXX is superseded and temporarily suspended by Rule 
XXXI which remains in effect until the emergency has 
terminated. 


5. Contingencies Contemplated by the Rule 
Three contingencies would seem to be contemplated by 
the rule: 

1. A fixed obstruction such as a shore, shoal, wreck, vessel 
or structure at anchor or aground, pier, fish weir, traps 
and other similar objects; 

2. A mark of the course; and 

3. Craft under way, including another yacht racing. 


No turning mark is directly 
involved vf PO NE¥T 


Case III. “M” and “L” are overlapped before 
either of the two overlap “W” 
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Case II. “M” and “W”™ are overlapped before “M” overlaps “L” 


In contingencies (1) and (2), the wording of the first 
sentence of the rule clearly indicates that only the inside 
yacht need be in danger of fouling the obstruction, and that 
she is prevented from altering course to clear it by the fact 
that under the particular clause of Rule XXX then ap- 
plicable it is her duty to keep clear of her competitor. 

In contingency (3) it would seem at first glance that the 
rule intended the ‘‘other yacht racing” to hold what we 
have termed positive rights of way over both the inside and 
also the outside yacht. It is significant, however, that only 
in one place does the word “‘both” occur whereas in at least 
two instances the rule speaks of “‘the yacht.”” Furthermore, 
when one considers the purpose of Rule XX XI, it seems clear 
that the words ‘“‘the yacht concerned”’ in the last sentence 
of the first paragraph can refer only to the inside yacht. 
The inside yacht is the yacht in danger of fouling the “other 
yacht racing”’ unless the outside yacht, the yacht which by 
the particular clause of Rule XXX then applicable has 
sufficient right of way over the inside yacht to prevent her 
altering course, herself alters course and “gives” the inside 
yacht ‘‘room”’ to keep clear not only of the ‘other yacht 
racing”’ but also of the outside yacht herself. 


6. Wording of First Paragraph of the Rule 


Now let us examine closely the construction and wording 
of the first paragraph. It consists of three sentences: 

The first part of the first sentence seems to imply that the 
obstruction must rank as such to both yachts simulta- 
neously, viz.: “both of them, without tacking are-about to 
pass an obstruction.” 

The middle part of the sentence, however, speaks of ‘the 
yacht in danger of fouling such . . . obstruction.”’ The 
outside yacht is not hemmed in, she may alter course at will 
to clear the obstruction. Obviously, only the inside yacht 
can be in danger of fouling the obstruction. It follows that 
the obstruction need be such to the inside yacht only. 

Let us refer for a moment to the case of Moana vs. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Marshall Eldredge, in his seventh tussle 
with the Hudson, led a field of 115 starters 
to win the Albany-New York marathon 


Below, Clayton Bishop, last year’s win- 
ner, took second place, in a Class B outfit 


T MAY be, after all, that experience and proven driving 
and mechanical skill have something to do with the 
winning of the Albany-to-New York outboard mara- 

thon; that meticulous preparation and efficient installation 
of equipment are contributing factors in success. At any 
rate, you can make out a pretty sound case in support of that 
stand from the results of the tenth running of the long dis- 
tance classic on May 16th. 

Marshall Eldredge, a solid and amiable citizen of East 
Weymouth, Mass., who has been in the outboard racing 
game since its diaper days and had made six previous at- 
tempts to win this 130-mile tussle with the Hudson, led a 
field of 115 starters to the finish line just below the Dyck- 
man Street ferry slip. 

The next four drivers to finish were, like the victor, old 
hands at the sport. Marathon racing was no novelty to them 
and if there is any angle to the game they don’t know it has 
yet to be discovered. Like Eldredge, they had good outfits, 
years of competitive experience and a smile or two from 
Lady Luck. Without a pleasant nod from that fickle harri- 
dan you don’t get far in the Albany marathon no matter 
how good you are. 

Less than four minutes astern of Eldredge was Clayton 


Old-Timers’ Day 
On the Hudson 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


Bishop, of Onset, Mass., who has been in and out of motor 
boat racing for more than a score of years and reached the 
pinnacle in 1936 by winning the Hudson grind. He has been 
down the river four times and never has finished out of the 
money. Bishop was third in 1934, sixth the following year, 
first in 1936 and now second. 

Kenneth MacKenzie, young in years but old in outboard 
racing experience, stole third place from Freddy Jacoby, Jr., 
the 1935 victor, by a boat length. Another veteran, Ted 
Roberts, the only man in the race who rode in the 1928 
inaugural, made it a grand slam for the old-timers by finish- 
ing fifth. 

A check-up of the Albany race records of these five stal- 
warts reveals that they have a total of 37 starts in the Hud- 
son event to their credit and that all of them had either won 
the contest before or finished second. Never before have the 
favorites done so well. That ought to prove something. 
Eldredge was second in 1931, MacKenzie second a year 
later, Roberts runner-up in both 1934 and 1935, and Jacoby 
the winner in 1935. It was the seventh trip for both Eldredge 
and MacKenzie, the fourth for Bishop, the ninth for Jacoby 
and the tenth for Roberts. 

(Continued on puge 135) 








A BREAKING SEA AND SHEERING GULLS 





Sea Gulls— Masters of Sea and Sky 


By 
JOHN MEISSNER 


XCEPT for ships, nothing is more closely associ- 
ated with the sea than the gull. This asso- 
ciation has been so binding that the gull has 
ever been known to man as the sea gull. 
Every seaport and coastal town has its own 
flock of gulls, and every sailor, be he attached 
to a rowboat or a Cup defender, knows and 

recognizes the gull as a friend to all seagoing men. 

These hollow-boned, web-footed masters of the sea and 
sky are the ambassadors of every land. They are the first to 
welcome the incoming voyager and the last to bid him bon 
voyage when he is outward bound. They meet every arrival 
and follow every sailing with the same glad cry. 

Gulls have been known to trail ships for thousands of 
miles across the ocean just to pick up the galley scraps that 
are thrown out after meals. It is indeed a “hungry”’ ship 
that some gull does not follow. On the India run, skippers of 
the Isthmian Line testify that New York gulls pursue them 
eastbound across the Atlantic as far as Cape St. Vincent 
before they pick up a westbound steamer to follow back to 
New York. : 

There are many kinds of gulls, but the one most common 
to the Atlantic seaboard is the herring gull. This beautiful, 
snow white bird with the French gray, black-tipped wings 
can always be distinguished from a tern because he is much 


heavier and the tail is never forked. His legs are also much 
longer and the beak is thicker. He breeds in large colonies on 
barren rocks on the offshore islands. The young are very 
active and do not have the same plumage as their parents, 
for when they are hatched their feathers are gray and not 
white. It takes them from one to three years to acquire the 
raiment and the wisdom of their elders. This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why so many gulls of different plumage are often 
found in the same flock. They are all of the same species but 
of different ages. 

The gull is a masterful flier; he can float on poised wings in 
mid-air and at the same time reach forward with his foot 
and scratch his ear. He eats anything from fish to worms; 
for this reason he is one of man’s best friends as he cleans 
harbors and bays of drifting garbage and floating filth. 

When especially hard up for food, he catches sea urchins, 
crabs, mussels, clams, conchs and such. However, he cannot 
swallow these whole because of the hard, protective shells 
that surround them. Consequently, he picks them up in his 
beak and flies into the air with them. Upon attaining what he 
thinks to be a sufficient altitude, he drops them down on 
the rocks below where they split open. Then, with a wild 
swoop, he dives down to gobble up the juicy morsel within. 
But if the shell fails to break the first time, he will take it 


(Continued on page 127) 
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New Racing Boats for the New Season 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


LENTY of new racing craft are being built here 
and abroad. In almost every class a con- 
siderable number of new boats will be seen 
in this year’s regattas. It would surprise 
nobody if two or three of them were to show 
some interesting developments. 

In this country we are likely to have two 
or three new boats in the Gold Cup Class. Herbert Mendel- 
sohn, owner of Notre Dame, which holds the one-mile record 
of 76.08 miles per hour for the old type 625-cubic-inch Gold 
Cup engines equipped with supercharger, is having a new 
craft built for this year’s contest. I have heard rumors of 
new Gold Cup boats for John Charles Thomas and Gar 
Wood, Jr., but no definite announcements have been made. 
Out on the Pacific Coast, Arthur Bobrick is busy on the con- 
struction of a new Gold Cupper but the only detail he has 
so far allowed to escape is her name — Amoeba. Miss Canada 
IT, the handsome Miller-powered Gold Cup boat of A. E. 
Wilson, of Ingersoll, Canada, although built last year, has 
been completely rebuilt. They tell me that she is running 
great guns. 

The little Class E runabouts are in for a busy and exciting 
season with several new ones among the ranks. Most 
notable of the class will probably be Baby Juno, built by 
Apel for Mrs. John M. L. Rutherfurd, in which she won the 
Wanamaker Cup at Miami last winter. I understand that 
John Charles Thomas will have a new boat in this class as 
well. Dominating the 135-cubic-inch hydroplane class is 
Mortimer Auerbach’s new Emancipator VI with which he 
established five-mile and one-mile records in Florida. It is 
likely, however, that this boat will either have to be pretty 





thoroughly overhauled or eliminated from this year’s racing 
as members of the 135 Class have voted to run with stock 
motors only. This will require drastic changes in Emancipa- 
tor VI and several others of the sweet running little ‘135’s.”’ 

Louis Nuta, of Miami, does not seem to get very far with 
the amazing looking Miami Queen which he built and 
equipped with two 450 horse power Liberty engines to go 
after Gar Wood’s record. It is hoped that he will get her 
running properly before the season’s end so that we can see 
if she really constitutes a threat to Miss America X. 

The 225-cubic-inch (4-Litre) hydroplane class is fairly 
bursting its buttons and a large number of new craft are 
already appearing in both Divisions I and II, the former 
restricted to engines costing less than $700, the latter $400. 
The most successful of this year’s boats in the class have 
been Black Imp III, owned by Charles S. Shuler, of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, in which Dr. R. H. Hermann established the new 
five-mile competitive record of 59.172 miles an hour, and 
Tops II, owned and driven by Jack Cooper, of Kansas City, 
Mo., with which he has created the astonishing new one- 
mile record of 70.592 miles an hour. Both of these are Apel 
boats. The Ventnor City builder is also completing a large 
number of other small racing boats, including a ‘‘225”’ hy- 
droplane for “‘Hud”’ Weeks, which is an exact duplicate of 
Black Imp III and Tops IT; a 135-cubic-inch hydroplane to 
be a duplicate of Emancipator VI, but for another owner, 
none other than Sammy Crooks, formerly one of the greatest 
outboard drivers in the country; a new highly streamlined 
Class F runabout, Lady Gen IV, in which David Gerli and 
William Edgar John entered the Albany to New York race 

(Continued on Page 122) 





An interesting development in England, “Blue Ace,” an 800 kilogram racer, 17 feet 9 inches, covered 304.68 nautical miles in 12 hours, an average 
speed of 29.2 m.p.h. Her best lap was made in 8% minutes at a speed of 36.53 m.p.h. The engine of “Blue Ace” is a 175 hp. Standard Lycoming 
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A Broads commercial wherry, with her coal black sail. This one has two strakes 
more freeboard than the one which eeled her way through Surlingham Ferry 


BRAVING THE BROADS 


C. H. J. SNIDER 





LL right. Laugh at me for a ditch-wallower, and 
tell me that another yachtsman has al- 
ready told YacHTING readers about the 
English Broads better than I can. Guilty 
on both counts, your honor. But I have a 
song to sing-O. 

Victor Cook, the English novelist, sailed 
with me on Lake Ontario thirty-odd years ago. Last summer 
we fulfilled a long dream of another good cruise together, and 
the Broads were the spot. You can do this readily in England 
— hire your choice of 600 yachts of all sorts, sail, motor and 
auxiliary, with complete cruising equipment and with or 
without crews, in confidence that you will get what your 
contract. calls for, down to the last lost teaspoon. 

We drove from Cook’s Sussex home to Oulton Broad, near 
Lowestoft, on the North Sea, to begin our cruise. The craft 
we chose was unambitious in size, but comfortable for two 
old stagers. Her name was Joy, and she lived up to it. It was 
a treat to sail her. 

She was 28 feet on deck and little less on the water line; 8 
feet beam; 2 feet 9 inches draft. She had a shoal hull on top 
of a long shoal fin, hung with a ballast bulk of perhaps half a 
ton weight. Her rudder swung clear of the fin and would turn 
completely around. She was gaff-rigged, with a roller-reefing 
mainsail. Her jib, with two lines of reef points, was peculiar 
to these waters. It set flying, its boom projecting beyond 
the forestay for a quarter of its length, in a sort of flying 
bowsprit. 

There were three berths in the cabin, upholstered in fine 
spring cushions with heavy plush covers, and at least ten 
good rugs and blankets. The cross-berth covered the toilet; 


an inconvenience. There were four feather pillows and four 
frilly linen covered cushions; two smart tablecloths, two tea 
towels, blue silk curtains for the six cabin windows, and two 
good electric lights on a battery. For a week of this magnifi- 
cence, we paid less than $30.00, including insurance. Another 
$10.00 covered fuel and food, including meals ashore. 

We took a centerboard sailing dinghy for a tender; a mis- 
take, but we thought she would be handy for exploring dead 
ends and small channels. She was a fat, heavy little brute, 
awkward to row and to tow. One of those small light rowing 
dinghies, with the bow bitten off, would have been better. A 
tender of some sort is a great convenience in mooring or 
shifting, but many Broads cruisers rely entirely upon the 
quant, a long pole with a truck or push button on one end, 
and at the other a gaff jaw. 

Thus equipped, we sailed out of Oulton Broad and along 
Oulton Dyke, high above the meadows, as on an aqueous 
tight-rope. Everything was jake-a-loo. It was a sunny after- 
noon and all down hill. Wind: southeast, on the starboard 
quarter; ebb tide with us; railway bridges at Somerlayton 
and Herringfleet ready swung for us; current the right way 
to sweep us through the stone road bridge at St. Olaves. We 
floated on peacefully around bend after bend of the River 
Waveney until, in the late sunlight, we came nigh the ancient 
Roman fortress of Gariannonum. 

No legend nor historian’s supposition this, but the thing 
itself, visible and tangible in stout flint-faced walls, twelve 
feet high and seven feet thick, striped with six bands of three- 
layer courses of thin Roman tiles. Burgh Castle is the ‘‘mod- 
ern”’ name of the place and it has borne that since the time 
of the Plantagenets. There is a nice little village, with two 
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The Broads sloop “Happy 
Times” shows the “flying bow- 
sprit” method of setting the jib 

projecting beyond the forestay 


pubs, the King’s Head and 
the Queen’s ditto, and a 
sweet tea garden besides. 
We spent a happy day 
under these flint walls mel- 
lowed by the sunlight of 
eighteen centuries, and 
then hoisted sail for the 
Yare. 

While we were still in 
the Waveney — that is, 
for the first quarter mile — 
everything went on oiled 
wheels. We again had the 
ebb tide and a fair wind. But when we hauled around the 
last of the red stakes marking this river and attempted to 
enter the Yare, wind and tide were strong against us and 
after two tacks between the black stakes and the red we were 
still to leeward of the first one we had attempted to turn. 

A dirty open motor boat hugely labelled Pilot snorted 
alongside and a brown man with rings in his ears screamed, 
“Can I give you help?”’ 

“Not unless you can turn this tide, pronto,” I answered 
from the lee side of the cockpit, almost in the water as the 
Joy took a heavy puff. 

“That won’t be for seven hours,” he cried. “‘ You’ll never 
get her up the river with this wind. Want me to tow you to 
moorings? ”’ 

“How far?”’ 

“Few hundred yards, to the Burney Arms landing. Five 
shillings now will save you two pounds, if I have to tow you 
off the mud later. Give me your line. You can’t get up!”’ 

“T’m going to try,’ I said, ‘‘keep clear of me, that’s all.’ 

Six more tacks, with the Joy on her alternate ears, and we 
at last weathered the red stake; then another and another, 
and gained the Yare mouth without the pilot’s help. 

The Yare and the Waveney approach at an acute angle, 
so that a fair wind and tide out of one are foul for entering 
the other. People try to make the turn at slack water, but 
slack water also waits for no man. The worst of the Yare ebb 
was just at the junction, but hour after hour we beat up the 
river, gaining now and again, as it bent around, often only 
holding our own, but sometimes losing. We slogged the Joy 
at it under whole sail, and she took it nobly, but she was 
often down to her cabin top. The jib was always on the trig- 
ger, and sometimes we had to let the main sheet run. 

Slowly ‘“‘One Mile House,” ‘‘ Two Mile House” and so on, 
were left astern. Occasionally we met a tow, a tug with one, 
two or sometimes three barges. That made it tough, for the 
river was almost too narrow for-effective tacking even when 
clear, and it was hard to avoid losing headway and getting 
twisted by the tide between the tug and barges and their 
long towlines. There was one S-bend with a house and wind- 
mill on one side and a steam pump and poplars on the other, 
all scoffing up the wind,.where we tacked for a solid hour 
without gaining ground. A rat-hole gaped in the south bank, 
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at water level, and sometimes I could look into it on the 
starboard tack, and sometimes not. The banks were too 
muddy and shoal to land on with an ebb tide, to attempt 
tracking or quanting, and it was blowing too hard to tow 
with the dinghy. We finally ‘cleared the weary headland 
and passed above the light” in this fashion: Every time we 
came in stays, Victor paddled vigorously with an oar, and 
this gave the Joy enough impetus to gain a foot or a yard or a 
fathom at most, instead of going back while in the wind. 
After eight of these paddle-tacks, we turned the poplars and 
beat on up the river with unassisted sails. 

We moored at sunset at the only safe looking spot on a 
meadow bank, in sight of the castellated church tower of 
Reedham, whose vesper chimes came sweetly o’er the lea. 

As soon as we had the decks clear, we raised our cabin top 
which, with its neatly folding waterproof sides of bright 
green canvas, gave us 5 feet 7 inches headroom. (We could 
sail with this top up in moderate weather.) Then we rigged 
the awning over main boom, cabin top and cockpit, giving us 
another weatherproof canvas-sided apartment with full 
headroom. Under the seats of the cockpit sides were lockers 
for the chinaware, of which Joy had a charming collection, 
and for the cutlery, pots and pans, two primus stoves, and 
the provisions. Stone water jars and larger galleyware, such 
as buckets and basins, stowed at the after end, under the 
deck. 

We had resolved, from the very beginning, to have one 
meal ashore daily, no matter which. Rather a good plan, I 
think for, although we were thoroughly well found in food 
and the means of cooking and serving it, the routine of kettle 
filling, primus lighting, cooking, table setting, and washing 
up, takes too much good sailing time if done thrice daily. 
This particular day we had had a splendid lunch at the tea 
garden in Burgh Castle village; but were we ready for the 
hot roast chicken which Victor produced that evening from 
one large tin and two primuses? 

Holing up for the night is the Broads cruiser’s great prob- 
lem. Moorings are plentiful but must be chosen with care. 
The shores are private property, be they swamp or farmland 
or residential lawn. Wherever the bank looks decently piled 
or cribbed, there you may expect a “PRIVATE — NO 
MOORINGS” sign — if the area is not already occupied by 
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yachts and launches. In the connecting rivers, there is little 
room to swing to an anchor; sometimes not in the Broads 
themselves, for these often dry out to narrow channels at low 
water. 

Instead of anchoring you moor — when you can find a 
place — with things shaped like half anchors with the stocks 
forgotten, called rond irons. They are on the ends of the 
mooring lines carried out forward and aft, and you point the 
fluke into the marshy bank, put your heel on the shank at the 
crown, and press the arm in. They hold fine on shore but are 
no good on the bottom. You have to make sure you won’t 
be left aground by the ebb and cant over on your beam ends 
during the night. We used to put the dinghy in between us 
and the bank when we moored, to keep us afloat. 

We had a good, inexpensive chart of the Broads (Hamil- 
ton’s) in seven pieces, with every half mile of each river, on 
each bank, specifically numbered and described. We ir- 
reverently christened this invaluable opus Old Moore, for it 
laid the woes on as thick as the almanac: “‘No moorings in 
this section,” ‘‘No footpath from here leading anywhere,” 
“Old wherry wrecks along this bank,’ ‘‘This section all 
marsh,” ‘‘Submerged piles here,’’ and so on. At the same 
time, its diagrams, soundings and general information were 
as accurate as an ordnance survey map, and the wayfaring 








man, though a fool, could not err therein. After all, the ob- 
structions and dangers are what you hire a pilot for; you can 
find the smooth going for yourself. Whenever we had a par- 
ticularly tough section to negotiate, we would take it at a 
gulp and read Old Moore afterwards. No harm can come to 
anyone on the Broads if he keeps to the middle of the road — 
unless he meets another dub doing the same thing, but 
headed in the opposite direction. 

The Broads themselves are ‘‘not very.’’ A mile would 
cover the widest open spaces of any of them. You might 
stretch Breydon Water, the longest, past three miles before 
it snapped. But at low tide it shrinks to a hundred yard 
channel. Counting Breydon Water, there are sixteen Broads 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. What makes them good cruising 
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ground is the two hundred miles of navigable water which 
connect them — the Bure and the Thurne and the Yare and 
the Ant and the Chet and the Wensum and the Waveney, 
most of which you’ve never heard of and most of which find 
their way to Breydon Water and the North Sea at Yar- 
mouth. There is another canalized outlet to the sea at Lowe- 
stoft. The rivers rise and fall with the tides; in some places, 
near the sea, as much as five feet in six hours, which means a 
lot of current. 

In general, the country is marsh and flat pasture land. 
Thousands of sleek horses and cattle still graze on the lush 
banks. Towers and vanes of windmill pumps stand more 
thickly than factory chimneys. They are engaged in the 
Danaides’ task of draining the soil. But there are many 
lovely ridges of high woods, many red-tiled roofs, many 
church steeples, grey with the lichens of centuries, scores of 
charming villages and several good sized towns and seaports. 
Considerable commerce, by motor ship, sailing barge, dumb 
barge, and wherry, climbs twenty-seven miles from the sea 
by this Broad way to Norwich, the capital of Norfolk county. 
We ourselves went there so. The London sea barges get their 
winter cargoes of sugar from the Cantley factories above 
Reedham, where we moored. 

Now I’m sorry, boys, if you expect a watch-and-watch 





Our “Joy” was a 28-footer, and 
it was a treat to sail her. The 
picture doesn’t do her justice 


account of how Victor and 
I made good on our thirty- 
year day dream; or a 
mile-by-mile log of our 
ditch wallowing. We had 
a lot of sailing, if we 
didn’t fare far, and it was 
all good. Sometimes it 
rained; sometimes the 
Broads fog gripped us by 
the throat when the sun 
went down; sometimes it 
blew hard. But we always got where we wanted to be, on 
time. Broads navigation is, for various reasons, scarcely 
practicable at night, but when there was no wind by day, or 
a head wind, there was always a fair tide for part of the time. 

One of the many pictures I carry is the Broads mists rising 
like wraiths over the big bright glass-green bubbles of the 
Yare, as the ebb tide and Victor’s sturdy towing floated us 
down to Coldham Hall pub just in time for closing. Thirsty 
countryfolk were sculling across the river in the publican’s 
ferry boat for their last half pints as we moored after the 
long day’s sail. The moorings were free and good, and we 
had a fine breakfast at the inn. 

Another snug mooring was across a gentleman’s private 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Off Liverpool Harbor at dawn. The angler in the power boat is fishing too close to the net. In the dories, market fishermen are at other nets 


A Liverpool Sleigh Ride 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


the world. For sheer strength and ability to continue 

swimming at high speed, even when hooked fast to a 
heavy line running from a big reel on which a tremendous 
drag has been applied, they probably have no equal. In 
Nova Scotia waters they are a real test of a fisherman’s 
ability, courage, strength and knowledge of the game. 

Near the mouth of the Mersey River lies Liverpool, N.S., 
a lovely town situated half way between Yarmouth and 
Halifax, on the south shore of the province. Where this 
river empties into the Atlantic, these great blue torpedoes 
gather to feed on the tremendous schools of herring that are 
to be found there in August. A herring, to a Nova Scotia 
tuna, is like a dish of ice cream to a hungry youngster, and, 
like small children, these tuna are usually hungry. If they 
cannot get live herring, they will take that which has been 
dead only a short while. The bluefins are usually shrewd 
enough, however, to pass up their favorite food if it has a 
steel hook inside, with a stainless cable leader attached. The 
other type of leader, made of piano wire, which they hit 
readily with a trolled bait, is of no use when still fishing. 
Evidently, it shines too much in the dull-colored water of the 
North Atlantic. Whichever kind is used, however, it more 
than likely is the leader that causes the tuna to ignore your 
tempting bait so frequently. 

At Liverpool, the commercial fishermen set gill nets for 
herring on each side of the harbor mouth, most of them at 
the westerly entrance. The tuna feed around these nets while 
the market fishermen are pulling them, from daybreak until 
eight or nine o’clock. Following the slick and scales, the 
great ‘“‘albacore,”’ as they are sometimes called, move about 
from net to net, picking up the herring that fall out of the 
nets as the fishermen remove their catch. Sunday is the only 
day it is worth while to stay out until afternoon. As the 
market fishermen do not work on the Sabbath, the tuna hang 
around the nets, which are meshed full of these little silver 
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fish. If it were not for the nets and the commercial fishermen 
there would probably be very little tuna fishing in Nova 
Scotia or in the North Sea off the English coast, where, 
incidentally, the world’s record tuna of 851 pounds was 
caught by Mitchell Henry in 1931. It is well for the tuna 
angler to remember this when his fish takes him into the 
nets, his line becomes fouled, and the fish is cut off, and these 
things occur with annoying regularity. 

There are three important things to remember that will 
help prevent your tuna from getting into the nets. Naturally, 
you will always fish a net on the outside of the line, if pos- 
sible, that is, the offshore side. The nets are set in rows five 
or six deep, with only small open spaces between. The buoys 
at each end are attached to trip lines that extend for some 
distance to their anchors, in a depth of water from six to 
eight fathoms. After choosing a net and having the chance 
to hook a fish, don’t forget that you can set the hook with 
practically no drag on the reel. I have done it with a free 
spool. If this precaution is taken, it will help keep the tuna 
on the surface and may stop him from going into or under 
the net from which you are fishing. You will see the fish 
coming into the harbor, boiling around as they gobble up the 
herring thrown over for chum. At times you may feed them 
a bushel or more and have the bait refused. At other times 
it is seized at once, or at least as soon as the bait has been 
pulled and thrown out as if it were a loose fish. 

The next most important thing to remember is not to 
tighten the drag, if you have hooked a fish; keep the reel 
from backlashing and let the old buster go. If you are in a 
dory or skiff, the ride of your life will await you; if you are 
in a power boat, you will probably become dizzy from going 
around in circles. The reason for keeping the light drag on 
is that if the tuna heads into the nets, he will more than 
likely stay on the surface and go over them. Then, if he does 
foul, the line is not so apt to be cut; as the fish continues to 
run, your guide will have more time to get the line clear. 
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The third suggestion is that after clearing the nets, do not 
screw up the drag in your excitement and thus put the pres- 
sure on the tuna too soon. Let him run at least fifteen min- 
utes; it will help to tire him. If you start working him any 
sooner, the chances are ten to one that he will about face and 
double back into the nets. 

This last idea was responsible, in part, for placing me in the 
most precarious position I have ever been in during my 
fishing career, though I did not realize this at the time. On 
a Sunday morning in August, at 9:35, I hooked a tuna 
after my guide, Captain Joe Penny, had skillfully moved the 
skiff around the net to get near him. I had been through all 
the nets in the harbor the previous day and had lost my fish 
at the very last buoy he had to clear. This time, I was mak- 
ing doubly sure that he headed in the right direction, and 
this he did, charging across the harbor on a northeasterly 
course toward Coffins Island. The boy running the power 
boat, which was our tender, had fallen asleep and did not 
see the fish hooked, so it was more than an hour before he 
found us in the fog. Of course, he was of no help in what was 
to follow. 

As the fish neared the island, we decided that the time was 
ripe to go to work on him. He had run almost two miles, so 
I screwed up the drag. He slowed and turned away from 
Coffins Island. But, instead of continuing out to sea, he 
amazed us by turning back for the mainland, heading for the 
village of Brooklyn, a little more than a mile away. 

During this run I fought him hard, and it was not long 
before I had the double line on the reel and the swivel almost 
out of water. Thereupon, I complained that he was probably 
a small fish. Penny quickly reminded me, however, that 
there were no midgets at Liverpool — his idea of a “‘midget”’ 
being any tuna under 500 pounds. When fishing from a skiff 
or dory, it is not hard to pull the boat up on the fish’and get 
the double line on the reel. The trick is to keep it’ there. 
Another fifteen minutes passed and, try as we might, we 
could not change the tuna’s course. Although Penny has 
rowed all his life, his efforts were of no avail in turning this 
tuna. Once, I got the leader to him but he could not possibly 
hold the fish. It was far too ‘‘green.”’ 

Directly ahead of us, breakers were pounding on the rocks 
just east of the village of Brooklyn. It was not longsbefore 
the fish was in them, and we could see moss-covered rocks 
and big boulders under us. Our tender had now picked us up 
but, of course, had to remain outside in the deep water. The 
(Continued on page 134) 




















































Shifting from skiff to motor tender. The 
man aft has a tuna on the gaff. The 
village of Eagle Head and the break- 
water are in the background. Right, the 
herring bait, ready to go overboard. 
Note the way the hook is rigged. Below, 
the tuna being hoisted to the dock 








Below, the ‘‘Senior Knockabout”’ 
of the Cape Cod Ship Building 
Corporation. She is 23’ O” in length 
over all, 17’ O” length on the water 
line, 6’ 6 beam and 20” draft of 
hull. Sail area is 215 square feet 





“Toheroa”’ is a 40-footer built by the Baltzer Boat Co., of Medford, Mass. She is 
a twin-screw craft driven by a pair of 6-cylinder, 90-horse power engines. Below, 
a “34” Deckhouse Cruiser, built by the Burger Boat Co., of Manitowoc, Wis. 
She is 34’ in length, 10’ 4’ beam and 2’ 7” draft. A 6-cylinder 70-horse power 
Chrysler Ace gasoline engine is the motive power 








Above, the new cruiser ‘‘Duchess,” 
owned by Earl Brooder, of Chicago, 
is a 40-footer designed by Henry C. 
Grebe, Inc. Two Kermath engines 
give a speed of 20 miles per hour 


“Curlew,” designed by John L. 
Hacker, of Detroit, was built by 
Greavette Boats, Ltd., of Graven- 
hurst, Ontario, for F. C. Burgess, of 
Toronto. A 300 hp. Scripps V-12 
motor drives this interesting 33- 
footer at a speed of 50 miles 


“Little Nourmahal,” owned by Vin- 
cent Astor, was built by Wheeler 
Shipyard, Inc. She is 42’ O” over 
all, 11’ 6” beam and 9’ 8” draft. 
Her power plant is a pair of 444” by 
5%" Buda Diesel engines 
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Looking out over Hamilton Harbor from the 

Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. Right, “Lulu” and 

“Saga,” the two outstanding Six-Metre yachts, 
having it out on a breezy day at Bermuda 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
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The “Sixes” at Bermuda 


Above, Paul Shields’ new “Rebel.” Ahead of her is Briggs 

Cunningham’s “Lulu,” while Eldon Trimingham’s Nor- 

wegian-built “Saga” is seen astern. “Lulu” and “Rebel” 

divided first and third places in the two team races, with 
“Saga” finishing between them 
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The models of the 
Yankee One-Design 
Class boat 


Waldo H. Brown Photos 
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Meet “Lulu,” the New Queen 


of Bermuda 


ie THERE was any doubt after the Prince 
of Wales series as to Lulu being the best 
of the spring crop of Six-Metre yachts bloom- 
ing in Bermuda, it was quickly dispelled by 
her consistently top notch performances in 
the remaining events of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club’s racing fiesta. 

Briggs Cunningham’s new boat shared the 
starring role with Rebel, Paul Shields’ latest 
pride and joy, in the American team’s double 
conquest of the Bermudians in the Sir 
Thomas Astley Cubitt Cup match; she won 
once and finished second twice in three open 
races for special prizes, and then capped her 
array of successes by beating the Trimingham 
brothers’ Saga in a gorgeous match race for 
the King Edward VII Cup. 

Lulu is a lulu, make no mistake about that. 
She looks as though she is the best heavy 
weather Six-Metre that Olin Stephens has 
turned out. Because Bermuda specialized in 
wind and lots of it for the annual April yacht- 
ing carnival, it is difficult to make any ac- 
curate observations on what may be expected 
from Lulu in the milder conditions character- 
istic of her home waters, Long Island Sound. 
But in the infrequent spells of light to mod- 
erate going she did encounter off Hamilton, 
Lulu showed no signs of sluggishness. 

She has sweet lines, this boat; power with- 
out tubbiness. Furthermore, her sails were 
not as bad as most of those carried by the 
other American boats. You never saw 80 
many cases of acute falling of the leech, 
chronic wrinkles and strategically placed 
hard spots. Then, too, the weather was hardly 
conducive to the gentle breaking in of new 
canvas. But, all this aside, Lulu in Bermuda 
was a good boat admirably handled. 

Lulu and Rebel, the new Billy Luders cre- 
ation, divided first and third places in the two 
team races held immediately after the Prince 
of Wales series. Saga, the best of the Ber- 
mudians, was between them both times. 
Indian Scout, sailed by C. Sherman Hoyt as 
a member of the R.B.Y.C. team, never was 
better than fourth, thanks to as wretched a 
suit of sails as you’d ever see on an Inter- 
national Six-Metre. Viking, one time ace of 
the Bermuda “‘Sixes,”’ and BobKat III (ex- 
Mood) alternated in finishing fifth and sixth. 


For the next three days the Six-Metres 
engaged in more or less informal racing with 
nothing particular at stake. Lulu won the 
first of these contests by nearly a minute over 
Saga in a 20- to 25-mile northwester, and 
Rebel was another minute astern of Saga. 
The second race was the craziest, topsy-turvy 
thing imaginable. Long Island Sound couldn’t 
have been more fluky than Great Sound was 
that afternoon. Saga, at one point with a 
five-minute lead over the nearest boat, 
finally won by a length over Lulu, with Rebel 
another length back. Two hundred yards 
from home, Rebel was leading but fell into a 
hole and the other two got away from her 
before she could pick up way again. The last 
of the special races didn’t prove much. 
Viking won it in fairly light going by taking 
advantage of a luffing duel between Lulu and 
Indian Scout on the downwind leg, sailing 
through them while Hoyt was unsuccessfully 
trying to protect his position against Lulu. 

The match race for the King Edward VII 
Challenge Cup was a glorious climax to the 
protracted racing series. The trophy, won by 
Hoyt in the Class Q sloop Capsicum at the 
Jamestown Exposition regatta in 1907, and 
reposing in Tiffany’s vault ever since, has 
been restored to competition by the veteran 
internationalist. He has deeded it to the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club as a perpetual 
challenge prize to be competed for on the 
Atlantic Coast of North America and the 
British West Indies, the idea being to keep 
the cup around where the Bermudians can 
get at it without too much difficulty. 

Saga was chosen as the defender and Lulu 
was the challenger. The weather man dished 
up a blustery 25-mile southwester, clear skies 
and a lop of sea. Here was the sort of going 
in which the Norwegian-designed and built 
Saga used to kick up her heels and run away 
from all opposition. But it was the sort of 
going, too, in which Lulu had done well. 

Saga, manned by the Triminghams, Eldon 
and Kenneth, Vincent Frith, Bert Darrell 
and Jim Pearman, bent on a small working 
jib. She couldn’t carry a larger one because 
her topmast shrouds are not strong enough 
to keep the stick from tying itself in knots in 
a blow. Lulu had Cunningham at the tiller, 
Hoyt on the main sheet and Ducky Endt on 
the jib, with Lulu’s two good paid hands. 
She carried a good sized Genoa, 

Inlu got the weather berth at the start and 






held the lead for two tacks. Over near the 
Somerset shore, Saga, unable to cross Lulu 
on the port tack, came about on her lee bow 
and proceeded to wriggle up across her, pour 
backwind into Lulu’s big jib and open up a 
lead of 20 seconds before she turned the 
weather mark. Lulu halved the deficit on the 
run down to the hospital buoy, lost a length 
or two reaching across the Sound in the 
tumbling seas to the starting point and 
hauled on the wind for the second round 
twelve seconds astern. 

Cunningham tried three short tacks in an 
ineffectual attempt to shake loose from Saga, 
but gave up these tactics when he found that 
the Bermudian gained each time. Saga was 
working out to windward of Lulu steadily as 
the American hammered around in the slop 
with her big jib occasionally breaking. 

But, as they stood on a long port tack 
toward Somerset, Lulu began to go better. 
She was working into smoother water, her 
big jib was beginning to do its job and she 
began to foot like a race horse. Saga still had 
a good lead, though, as they got up under 
the Somerset hills and she tacked for the 
mark first. That may have been a tactical 
error, but in view of subsequent events it 
probably had little effect on the outcome, if 
any. Lulu held on across Saga’s wake and 
came about several lengths to windward. 

Iulu continued to gain on the starboard 
tack under the shore and Saga appeared to 
be headed off more than her opponent in- 
shore. When Saga tacked for the mark, she 
couldn’t quite get across Lulu and had to 
wipe off under her stern sharply. Lulu pur- 
posely overstood a little rather than run the 
risk of being put about by Saga, now on the 
starboard tack, and so rounded for the final 
spinnaker run a length astern. 

Instead of trying to get up on Saga’s 
weather side, Lulu went off to leeward, car- 
ried her spinnaker on the wrong jibe for 200 
yards and then jibed over. Saga held on to 
the other tack for nearly two minutes before 
she jibed and when she came out on the 
proper course she found herself well astern of 
Lulu and dead in her wake. After that it was 
a procession and Lulu got the gun twenty- 
one seconds ahead of Saga after as keen, 
close and smartly sailed a match race as 
you'll ever see. 

That Lulu was a going boat in Bermuda! 

Ss Everett B. Morris 
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Karina,” built for Robert E. Tod by Dawn Cruisers, Inc. She is a 60-footer of 13’ 8" beam. Two 325 hp. Lycoming engines drive her at a 25-mile pace 


Stars Race in Bermuda 


| en in April and early in May, American 
Star bdats sailed a series of races against 
their Bermuda confreres. They raced for the 
Bermuda Challenge Trophy and the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club Trophy and also sailed 
a team race. The Americans were victorious 
in all three events, albeit by narrow margins 
in two of them. 

The Bermuda Challenge Trophy was won 
by Sampson Smith’s Pioneer, representing 
the Otsego Lake fleet. She was tied on points 
with Gorham Godwin’s Dice, of Peconic- 
Gardiner’s Bay, each having 13. Next was 











Bugs, owned by B. G. H. Snowden, of Ber- 
muda, with 12 points, and Midge II, Isaac 
Patch, Jr., of Cape Ann, also with 12. Flight, 
L. Reeve Bowden, Moriches Bay, and Fouah- 
Lieh, E. Kelly, Bermuda, followed with 8 and 
4 points. 

Dice took the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
Trophy with 20 points, followed by Bugs, 17; 
Midge II, 15; Flight, 12; Pioneer, 10; Pearl III, 
H. Trott, Jr., Bermuda, 6; and Fouah-Lieh, 3. 

The team race, three boats each side, went 
to the Americans, Flight, Dice and Midge II 
rolling up a total of 11 points to 10 scored by 
the Bermudian contestants, Pearl III, 
Fouah-Lieh and Bugs. 
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M. Rosenfeld 





The Yankee Class 


AS TOLD by W. Starling Burgess in the 
April number of Yacutine, the plans of 
the Yankee One-Design Class Association 
call for the determination of a design in time 
to build a boat to be shown at the Edgartown 
regatta on July 23rd. The two designs fa- 
vored are numbers 22 and 13 so that the 
work of the committee boiled down to a 
compromise between these two. However, it 
was decided that a double-ender, such as No. 
13, would not appeal to American yachtsmen 
so that a set of lines was drawn on 25 feet 
water line. Her bow profile was similar to that 
of No. 22, with a conventional transom stern 
and a fin keel. 

However, it was thought that the boat’s 
individuality had been lost and that models 
were necessary. Full models were made at 
M.I.T. and the one herewith is that of design 
22 with slight changes in keel, transom and 
bow. While the wine-glass section and the 
rounded transom are not the cheapest type 
of construction, they are considered well 
worth the additional cost. With the bow 





Left, the new Twelve-Metre “Gleam,” designed by 

Clinton H. Crane for himself, as she was launched 

at Nevins’ yard. Above, Mr. Crane and his 
daughter, Mrs. Duncan Van Norden, sponsor 
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shown, the boat cannot “rate” with boats 
with shorter water lines, but it is believed 
that she will prove dry and able and will 
point high in rough going to windward. 

The rig will probably closely resemble that 
of No. 13, possibly with less rake to the mast. 


The shrouds will be kept inboard to facilitate 


trimming a Genoa jib. 

The committee is attempting to design a 
comfortable, all ’round day sailing boat, 
with a cabin, which will last for years and 
provide much needed intersectional com- 
petition. According to Waldo H. Brown, 
Secretary of the Association, at this writing 
(May 14), the final plans are about to be 
laid down and the construction of the first 
experimental boat started. 


+ + + 


Entries for Gibson Island Race 


N ADDITION to the entries for the trek 
from New London to Gibson Island, which 
starts off Sarah’s Ledge at noon of June 27th, 
the following yachts had, by the middle of 
May, been signed up for the contest: Edlu, 
R. J. Schaefer; Katherine, K. 8. Carter; 
Countess, J. R. Aron; Alelnansr, 8. M. Rams- 
dell; Mandoo II, D: Spencer Berger; all in 
Class A. In Class B, the new entrants are: 
Halcyon, W. G. Burt; Golden Eye, H. P. 
Wells; Swell, R. P. Manny; and Gilnockie, 
P. A. Sperry. Vixen III, A. E. Archbold, has 
been entered in the racing class. 


New Officers for Intercollegiate Yacht 


Racing Association 


pees H. BERTRAM, of - Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Mantoloking, N. J., commo- 
dore of the Cornell Corinthian Yacht Club, 
was elected president of the Intercollegiate 
Yacht Racing Association at the annual 
meeting held in Cambridge, Mass., on April 
24th. Bertram, a product of Barnegat Bay’s 
sailing school, is generally recognized as one of 
the top notch dinghy helmsmen in the inter- 
collegiate ranks. He was a member of the 
I.C.Y.R.A. executive committee for the past 
year and chairman of the Dinghy Racing 
Committee. 

The new executive committee consists of 
James M. Gilliss, M.I.T. Nautical Associa- 
tion; James P. Lewis, Williams Y.C.; Chan- 
dler Hovey, Jr., Harvard Y.C.; and Stuart 
Allbright, Dartmouth Corinthian Y.C. The 
executive committee reélected Leonard M. 
Fowle, Harvard ’30, as secretary-treasurer. 

President Bertram appointed James M. 
Gilliss, of M.I.T., chairman of the Dinghy 
Racing Committee. Its members are: John H. 
Mason, Brown; Irwin W. Tyson, Cornell; 


John Cathcart, Dartmouth; Edward B. Hut- 


ton, Harvard; W. Bradford Gilliss, Princeton; 
James P. Lewis, Williams; and Edward Sey- 
mour, Yale. 

The McMillan Cup committee will not 
take office until after the June series at Man- 
hasset Bay, but Stuart Allbright, of Dart- 
mouth, was appointed chairman to serve with 
John Gray, Cornell; James Rousmaniere, 
Harvard; John T. Arms, Jr., Princeton; Peter 
Shonk, Williams; and Gerald Swords, Yale. 

As a result of the I.C.Y.R.A.’s decision to 


accept the offer of the Yale Corinthian Yacht 
Club to present a trophy for an annual cruis- 
ing run and rendezvous to be held in the early 
fall, a third standing. committee comes into 
existence. Chandler Hovey, Jr., of Harvard, 
was appointed chairman, and the other mem- 
bers are: Donald B. Hawkins, Brown; Nicol 
Bissell, Cornell; Harold Evans, Dartmouth; 
John Proctor, M.I.T.; Philip LeBoutillier, 
Jr., Princeton; Charles Young, Williams. 
LzonarD M. Fow.Le 
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Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 


ACHTS in the Gibson Island race re- 

turning northward via the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal may be interested in a pam- 
phlet recently issued by the U. S. Engineer 
office and obtainable at the Philadelphia Cus- 
tom House, containing pertinent information 
about the history of the waterway. It was 
first surveyed as long ago as 1764 and the 
first canal was dug and opened for traffic in 
1829. Although four-fifths of the original cost 
of $2,250,000 was raised by popular sub- 
scription, it is worthy of note that the states 
of Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania 
chipped in and that the Federal Government 
anted up to the tune of $450,000. The original 
company operated the canal for ninety years, 
when in 1919 it was bought by the Govern- 
ment and work was begun to make it the sea 
level waterway it now is. Work on the canal 
goes on by fits and starts as money is ap- 
propriated for it, but by the end of 1937 it is 
expected that it will be ready for navigation 
by vessels of 25 feet draft. The present con- 
trolling depth is 12 feet. 


Below, “White Cloud,” George A. Whiting’s new 
cutter, built by M. M. Davis & Son from designs 
by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Left, the new 
yacht’s bending boom in action 
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EDITORIAL 


Let the Midshipmen Compete 


HE old controversy over whether there are any sailors 

in the U. S. Navy seems to be on the point of breaking 
out again and being answered in the negative. And all due to 
the fact that up to the present it has been impossible to get 
authority for a crew from the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
to enter Vamarie in the forthcoming New London-Gibson 
Island Race. The heavy guns of the Race Committee’s shore 
battery have been trained on the institution of nautical 
learning on the banks of the Severn, only a few miles from 
where the race will finish, but without results. 

When the 72-foot ketch Vamarie was presented by Vadim 

Makaroff to the Naval Academy last year it was with the ex- 
pressed hope of the donor that the midshipmen would use 
‘her to acquire knowledge of sailing, and the expectation of 
yachtsmen generally that she would be seen in some of our 
blue water races. A closer relationship and a better under- 
standing between the Navy and those who follow the sea for 
pleasure has long been desired. But just when this seemed a 
possibility, official red tape, or lack of interest by those who 
guide the destinies of our future admirals, apparently 
blocked the way. So it looks as if Vamarie won’t be making 
sailors for the Navy, after all. 

The New London-Gibson Island Race would*be an ideal 
one for the initial participation of the midshipmeh in a long 
ocean race. It comes at a time of year that should make it 
easy, or at least possible, for a picked crew to get the few 
days’ leave that would be required, without upsetting too 
much the Academy schedule. And, at the most, ten days 
should cover the passage to New London and the race back. 
There must be enough “middies’”’ who have learned how to 
handle Vamarie since the Academy acquired her to make up 
a good crew. Also, we can name several naval officers, any 
one of whom has had sufficient racing experience to com- 
mand her in a race and-do a bang-up job. And if the Navy 
Department doesn’t know the attainments of these officers, 
we recall a former Secretary of the Navy who might be pre- 
vailed to sail aboard Vamarie in this race and give the young- 
sters the benefit of his wide racing experience. 

So give the “‘middies” a chance. They’ve got a real ship 
now; the boys themselves are eager. Why not let them prove 
that the Navy still has sailors? 


ee 
A Vicious Bill 


LWAYS there seems to crop up in each session of Con- 
gress some bill aimed at those who own and operate 
boats for pleasure. Usually the provisions affecting the opera- 


tion of yachts are for the purpose of requiring more licensed 
officers and operators, and are frequently covered up by 
making it seem as if the bill were intended for commercial 
vessels only. The latest of these attempts was contained in 
Senate Bill 595, introduced recently. This bill, if passed in its 
original form, would require any and all yachts, however 
small, carrying twelve or more guests and going beyond the 
twenty-mile limit, to have two licensed radio operators 
aboard. 

Fortunately, Representative Francis D. Culkin, of New 
York, is a yachtsman himself and at the hearing of the bill 
spotted this provision which, if enacted, would have greatly 
restrained the hospitality or limited the cruising radius of 
many yachts. He finally succeeded in getting the committee 
to exempt from this provision all yachts under 600 tons. 
However, this is only the present status of the legislation 
in the House. The bill goes back to the Senate, where some 
more work may be done on it by Senators who have 
little sympathy with those who cruise in small yachts and 
like to run their own boats. Therefore, an alarm should be 
sounded over this bill, and yacht owners should let their 
Senators know of the effect this provision would have on 
yachting as a sport and on those who, owning small yachts, 
still like to take their friends cruising or racing, who don’t 
want to be tied too closely to the shore, and who couldn’t 
find room to stow two licensed radio operators. 

The trouble with most of this legislation aimed at the 
operation of yachts is that the proponents of the bills do not 
differentiate between small and large yachts, or realize that 
some of the proposals they make would, if enacted, be im- 
possible to carry out, and would, in effect, drive the small 
pleasure boat, handled by the owner himself, from the sea. 


+ + + 


A Helpful Broadcast 


EALIZING the value to yachtsmen and fishermen of 
the latest weather reports, the United States Weather 
Bureau has arranged with commercial stations for special 
broadcasts of the immediate predictions for these two classes 
of seagoers. Dr. James H. Kimball, head of the service in 
New York, has announced tliese special broadcasts over 
WABC daily at 8:03 and 8:26 a.m., and 6:10 p.m. 

A somewhat fuller weather report that will benefit yachts- 
men goes out over WNYC at 11:25 a.m. daily. This latter 
service was inaugurated last year at the request of the 
Marine Trades Association and proved very helpful last 
summer. The U. S. Coast Guard also relays weather informa- 
tion of special use to small vessels on short waves. Both 
services will be appreciated by yachtsmen. 
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ALLEGRA KNAPP 


HIS is the last time we shall be able to write of Long Island Sound’s star 
woman racing skipper by the name under which she made her reputation as 

a helmsman. For by the time this issue of YACHTING reaches its readers, Allegra 
Knapp will be Mrs. James Brickell, her marriage to the owner of one of the new 
International One-Design sloops being fixed for May 24th. We predict, however, 
that she will still be known after that date to the yachting fraternity as Allegra. 
It would be difficult to name a small class on Long Island Sound in which 
Allegra Knapp has not sailed as crew or skipper during the past ten years. 
Coming of a yachting family, she was actually brought up in boats. We first recall 
her sailing in the Bayside Gull Class of 16-foot centerboarders back in 1926. 
When her brother, Arthur Knapp, Jr., who will be one of the afterguard of the 
Cup candidate ‘‘ Ranger” this summer, was racing in the Star Class, Allegra 
“‘crewed’’ for him, and for other Star owners regularly between 1929 and 1933, 
learning a lot about how to make a boat go in the keen competition in that hot 
class. When sailing Frostbite ‘‘dinks”’ became a popular winter sport, Allegra 
was always to be found afloat every week-end in one of these little boats, no matter 
how cold or wet the weather. For three years she ‘‘crewed”’ in the Interclub 
“Nancy,” and in 1934 she captained the Bayside Yacht Club crew in the Long 
Island Sound Women’s Championship. Two years later she was a member of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club crew that won the Women’s Championship of Long 
Island Sound, and which later was runner up for the Adams Cup in the National 
Women’s Championship. Last year, in addition to sailing regularly in the Inter- 
clubs, she was one of the crew of the Bermuda One-Design ‘‘ Princess’”’ in the 
match the Bermudians sailed against their old Interclub rivals. A pretty com- 
prehensive record, we'll say. 


Allegra Knapp is a member of the Larchmont and Bayside Yacht Clubs. 
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YACHTING 





Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


T IS SAID by a man of high station that the moral at- 
mosphere of the country is changing, and I rise to illus- 
trate the point with a naval incident which will be found in 
the fourth volume of the official documents relating to the 
Quasi-War with France. In the summer of 1799 the Ameri- 
can brig Diana, Captain Charles Blunt, was captured by 
French privateers near Trinidad. Captain Blunt and four of 
his crew who feigned sick were kept aboard the brig when 
she changed hands and a few days later succeeded in re- 
capturing her from the prize crew. The Frenchmen were 
thereupon embarked in the Diana’s longboat with their sea 
chests, water, and provisions. And now I quote in order that 
none of the tang of Captain Blunt’s old-fashioned honesty 
will be lost. ‘‘The French gang whom Capt. Blunt so gal- 
lantly conquered, had a large quantity of Johannes* with 
them, the spoils of many an honest fellow. It was mo- 
tioned by some that Capt. Blunt should seize enough of this 
ill-gotten gain to pay for his long boat. No, says the manly 
seaman; It is none of my business how they came by their 
gold. It appears to be theirs and I will not touch a farthing.”’ 
It’s lucky you have gone to your reward, Capt. Blunt. I 
know politicians who would put you in the crazy-house if 
you were alive today. 


Yes, the moral atmosphere has changed but, as my boss 
tells me I am skating on thin ice when I don’t confine myself 
to yachting matters, I refer hastily to an instance of thor- 
ough-going sportsmanship which occurred in the races for 
the Prince of Wales Cup recently concluded in Bermuda. On 
the day scheduled for the last race the wind blew half a gale. 
Eldon Trimingham’s Saga had proved herself the ablest of 
the competing “Sixes” in heavy going and it appeared that 
the coveted trophy would be hers if the race was sailed. But 
Trimingham suggested postponement of the race until con- 
ditions became more suitable and, on the next day, in fluky 
airs, lost the cup to Briggs Cunningham’s Lulu. Trimingham 
says himself that he is getting on in years and likes light 
going better than the next man, but I am entitled to my 
opinion that his impulse was purely sportsmanlike. 


By the way, Lulu, which ranked close to Saga in the rough 
stuff and outsailed her in all other kinds of going, is a credit 
not only to her designer but to Ken Davidson as well. Her 
model was developed through tests under Professor David- 
son's direction at the experimental towing tank at Stevens 
Institute, and it was predicted that she would be a lulu even 
* Gold coin minted by John V or John VI of Portugal. 


before she was launched and christened. I am also informed 
that in the towing tank the model of Ranger performed bet- 
ter than that of Endeavour. So you can lay your money for 
the America’s Cup match, merely stipulating that all bets 
are off if by some miracle the choice lies between Yankee and 
Endeavour II, which were not tested in the tank. 


I’ve been straining my ears recently for an announcement 
that the New York Yacht Club was appointing an inter- 
national committee to preside over the doings at Newport, 
but have heard nothing yet. It would be a fine gesture and 
would mark a milestone along the road to sportsmanship 
which the club has covered since the early days of racing for 
the America’s Cup. Would our national face get red if the 
Cup did go overseas this summer and if in the next contest 
for it the Royal Yacht Squadron invited flag officers of the 
New York Yacht Club to share the problems and the 
responsibilities of the race committee? Now don’t get 


cynical, any of you guys. Stranger things than that have 
happened. 


There’s been no time for a reply to my query to a friend in 
New Zealand about the Lee Rail situation in those parts, but 
by chance I am able to report that an Australian chapter of 
the Vikings is upholding the highest standards of the parent 
body. Here’s the dirt: In a race last year only two boats of a 
class sailed the correct course. The rest cut a buoy and I 
presume, although I am not informed of this detail, beat the 
others in. Cash prizes were awarded to those who had sailed 
the course incorrectly, and the actual winner (one of those 
two who had not cut the buoy) protested. His protest was 
disallowed and he appealed to the yacht racing association 
of which his club was a member. The Y.R.A. upheld his 
appeal and he again applied to the club for his just reward. 
Whereupon — you'll scarce believe this, but it’s as true as 
Gospel — the Vikings refused him his prize because he had 
not flown a protest flag at the finish of the race. . . . But it all 
ended happily. The Y.R.A. clamped the screws down on 
the local club and it grudgingly handed over the prize, 
which the winner thereupon donated to charity. 


Now I hope you Australian yachtsmen won’t get mad at 
me for awakening this year-old controversy. It isn’t an 
international matter. We Vikings recognize no petty paro- 
chial, party, or patriotic alignments. We’re just one big 
happy family of chiselers the whole world over. 
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The outboard profile shows a yacht with moderate sheer, modern bow and cruiser stern 


A New Twin-Screw Steel Seagoing Diesel Yacht 


OT since 1929 has an order been 
placed with an American ship- 

yard for a yacht as large as the one 
whose plans are shown on this page. 
She is designed by Cox & Stevens, naval 
architects of New York, and is under 
construction at the yard of the Defoe 
Boat & Motor Works, Bay City, Michi- 
gan. Her owner is a member of the New 
York Yacht Club. The new vessel is 
144’7” in length over all; 136’0” on the 
water line; beam, molded, 23’0” ; depth, 
molded, 12’9”’; and draft, 8’6’’. Her gross 
tonnage is about 290 tons. Construction 
throughout is of steel, in excess of the 
requirements of the American Bureau 


of Shipping, and the entire steel struc- . 


ture is electrically welded. The hull 
combines good freeboard and moderate 
sheer with slightly raking curved stem 
and cruiser stern. This form, with the 





Placing the machinery aft gives the owner an amazing amount of accommodation 


yacht’s beam and heavy displacement, 
should make her a good sea boat. 

The machinery, two high speed, light 
weight Winton-Diesels of 500 hp. each, 
drives the propellers through 2:1 re- 
duction gears. The light weight of the 
engines allows them to be placed well 
aft without deforming the lines of the 
hull. This gives the owner an unbroken 
range of staterooms and some 25 per 
cent more cubic space than if the en- 
gines were amidships. There are two 
double staterooms the full width of the 
ship and three single rooms, all with 
bathrooms adjoining. The officers are 
berthed aft while galley and crew’s 
quarters are forward. 


The long house on the main deck ° 


contains the dining room and pantry, 
the radio room and owner’s office, and a 
large living room aft. Chart room and 


captain’s room are sunk in this house, 
keeping the profile of the yacht low, and 
there is a navigating bridge abaft the 
pilot house. The boat deck is continuous 
but is not fitted with rails and stan- 
chions and will not generally be used. 
_ The new yacht will have all the latest 
facilities for the comfort of those 
aboard, including an air conditioning 
plant for all living quarters, complete 
insulation against heat, cold and sound 
and the most modern devices for safety 
in navigation and operation. She has 
ample stowage space for stores and pro- 
visions. More than 27 tons of fuel oil 
and 13 tons of water are carried at full 
load, giving a large cruising radius. Her 
cruising speed will be 14 knots. 

The interior finish, furnishings and 
decorations will be simple, modern and 
pleasing as well as practical. 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“Sea Serpent,” A Cruiser-Racer with 500 Square Feet of Sail 


ERE is the newest boat designed 
by Knud H. Reimers, naval archi- 
tect of Stockholm, Sweden, for his own 


use and also as a one-design boat. She |; 


is 43’ in length over all, 29’ 1” on the 
water line, 8’ 7” extreme beam and 
5’ 6” draft. Her displacement is 514% 
tons and her sail area 500 square feet. 
She carries three tons of iron on her 
keel. A 4-cylinder reduction gear engine, 
of American make, is installed aft. It 


develops 16 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. and [i 
gives a speed of about 714 knots. The 


propeller shaft goes through the rudder 
stock in the manner designed by Frank 
Paine and used in the Eastern Yacht 
Club’s one-design 36-footers last year. 
Two boats of this type have been or- 
dered and four more will be built during 
the summer and fall, one of them for the 
designer. 

The yacht has shorter ends and heav- 
ier construction than most Swedish 
boats of comparable size. The hull sec- 
tions forward are sharp enough to 
prevent pounding in a seaway while aft 
the sections are easy. The freeboard is 
fairly high and the sheer line straight. 

The after cockpit is for the helmsman 
and is bulkheaded off from the crew’s 
cockpit, which is at a lower level and 
has its floor covered with zinc with 
scuppers to the bilge. A wide door leads 
into the cabin. Behind the seat on the 
port side is the galley, the back of the 
seat folding forward and being covered 


‘with stainless steel. On the starboard 
side is a berth seven feet long. The main {~ 


cabin has a six-foot berth on each side, 


a bureau and a wardrobe. Forward is | 


another seven-foot berth, opposite which 
are lockers for clothes, oilskins, etc. 
Still farther forward is the toilet. There 
is a pipe berth on the port side of the 
forecastle and space for sail bags to 
starboard. 



























































The sail plan shows the characteristic Reimers bow and shorter ends than 
are seen on most of the Swedish yachts 





Cabin plan and inboard profile of the new cruiser-racer designed by Knud H. Reimers 
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The Motor Sailer “Exact’’ 


|B evateniteons by Charles D. Mower, 
associate of Nelson & Reid, Inc., 
this boat is now nearing completion at 
\ the yard of the Fairfield Boat Works, 
\ Greenwich, Conn., for J. Burr Bartram, 
of Greenwich. She will fly the burgee of 
a \ the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. She 
is named for a ship formerly owned by 

l \ Mr. Bartram’s family. 

Exact is 45’ 4” in length over all, 40’ 
6” on the water line, 12’ 6” beam and 
5’ 0” draft. The design is a develop- 
ment of the successful Cheerio Too and, 
as in that boat, special attention has 
been paid to producing a vessel that 
will give a good performance under sail. 
Construction throughout is of the best, 
with Philippine mahogany planking and 
teak deck and joinerwork of Honduras 
mahogany. For outside ballast she car- 
ries an iron keel weighing about 6000 
pounds and some two tons of lead will 
be stowed inside. The sail area, 778 
square feet in the working canvas, is 
enough to ensure satisfactory perform- 
ance under sail alone. 

The main engine is a Buda Diesel, 
Model 6-LDM-275, with reduction 
gear. It develops 55-70 hp. and gives a 
speed of about 10 m.p.h. Fuel tanks, of 
a total capacity of 200 gallons, are lo- 
cated on either side of the cockpit. 
Fresh water is carried under the galley. 

The arrangement plan shows a fore- 
castle forward with accommodations 
for two | ers ay Next - a oe 
The new boat has enough canvas to ensure. satisfacto rformance under sail alone. room and then t ee eee 
She carries 778 square pe in the three lowers, psi and Genoa jib in addition eee bree sd eect f - galley. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of “Exact,” designed by Charles D. Mower for J. Burr Bartram 
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“Idler. I” A Motor Sailer Designed for the Chesapeake 


PT HE yacht whose plans are 

shown on this page was de- 
signed by Charles G. MacGregor, 
associate of Belknap & Paine, 
Inc., naval architects of Boston, 
for Richard S. Hanscom, of 
Philadelphia. The boat is under 
construction at the yard of the 
C. D. Fish Boat Works, Ocean 
City, N. J. Her principal dimen- 
sions are as follows: Length over 
all, 30’ 0’; length on the water 
line, 24’ 6’; béam, extreme, 10’ 
6” ; draft of hull, 3’ 0”; draft with 
centerboard down, 5’: 4”. The 
draft has been kept low. as the 
yacht is intended for use in the 
Chesapeake Bay. The center- 
board is of brass, 14” . thick. 
Construction is to conform to 
rigid specifications. 

The rig is moderate, the sail 
area being 441 square feet, 337 
square feet in the mainsail, and 
104 in the jib. The mast is hol- 
low and is well stayed. The en- 
gine is a. Universal which will 
give the yacht a speed of 7% 


miles an hour under power. It is %, 


set on the center line, well aft 
and low, the beds being of 2” 
white oak and a copper pan be- 
ing fitted under it. The water- 
jacketed exhaust pipe is led out 
through the transom. 


T 















































Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of the new motor sailer 


Tecate. 





The cabin trunk is fairly long, 
with a short bridge deck abaft 
it and a cockpit of moderate size, 
watertight and self-bailing. An 
Edson steering gear, of the worm 
type, is fitted. 

The cabin arrangement is 
planned to accommodate two in 
the stateroom and three in the 
cabin. The stateroom forward 
has a built-in berth on each side, 
with a seat between them and a 
bureau aft. Abaft this room is 
the toilet room, on the starboard 
side, with a good sized clothes 
locker and a bureau opposite. 
Book shelves are fitted on top of 
the bureau. The main cabin has 
a settee berth on the port side, 
with shelf above it. On the star- 
board side is a seat berth fitted 
to extend when necessary and a 
built-in berth outboard. There 
is a drop leaf table amidships, 
fitted on the centerboard trunk. 

The galley is arranged aft and 
has a coal-burning stove on the 
port side, with coal bunker and 
wood box under it. On the star- 
board side are the sink and the 
ice box, bins, a locker and dish 
racks. The companion ladder 
lands on a teak grating so that 
drippings from wet oilskins need 
not be carried into the cabin. 
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The new yacht is of the raised deck and trunk cabin type, with house amidships and sheltered cockpit aft 


A Twin-Screw Yacht for the Great 


EARING completion at the yard 

of the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Morris Heights, New York 
City, from the builders’ design, is this 
twin screw motor cruiser for a Great 
Lakes yachtsman who wishes to remain 
anonymous for the present. The princi- 
pal dimensions of the new yacht are as 
follows: Length over all, 73’ 0’; beam, 
extreme, 14’ 0’; draft of water, 3’ 11”. 
She is of the raised deck type with deck- 
house amidships, trunk cabin and a 
cockpit aft. She is framed with oak 
and her outside planking is double, of 
cedar and mahogany. Deckhouse, cabin 
trunk and deck joinerwork are of ma- 
hogany, varnished, and the finish below 
is in pastel shades of paint. The decks 
are of white pine, laid in narrow strakes. 
The power plant is a pair of 6-cylinder 
Speedway gasoline engines, 534’’ bore 
and 7” stroke, developing 250 horse 


power each and giving the yacht a 
cruising speed of 18 miles per hour. A 
full complement of auxiliaries is pro- 
vided, including an independent 110- 
volt lighting set, a Luxomatic fire 
extinguishing system, electric refrigera- 
tion, pumps and storage tanks for hot 
and cold fresh and salt running water 
and a special heating system with a hot 
water radiator and a fan. The fuel tank 
capacity is 800 gallons and 400 gallons 
of fresh water are carried. Special at- 
tention has been paid to ventilation, 
including the engine room bilges and 
the galley. Twin rudders assure that the 
boat will handle well even at low speed. 

The deckhouse, sunk a little below 
deck level, is the dining and living room 
and there is a pullman berth installed 
on each side. A toilet room adjoins. 
Abaft the deckhouse is the bridge, to 
which all controls are led, with a seat 





Lakes 


atop the trunk cabin. A roomy cockpit 
is aft, protected by a fixed shelter. A 
comfortable seat extends across it aft. 

Below, the four-man forecastle is for- 
ward, with adjoining toilet room and its 
own hatch to the deck. Abaft it is the 
galley, the full beam of the yacht. 
From it steps lead to the deckhouse. The 
engine room is large and houses the fuel 
tanks and the auxiliary machinery as 
well as the main engines. It is entered 
through a hatch in the after port 
corner. 

Abaft the machinery space are two 
staterooms opening into a lobby, with 
a companionway to the deck. On the 
starboard side of this lobby is a toilet 
room and to port is a bath room. Aft 
is the owner’s stateroom, with a wide 
berth on each side, lockers and a 
bureau. A companionway gives access 
to the cockpit. 


= 





Accommodation plans of the new 73-footer under construction by ‘Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
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At the left is the racing model, with wider side decks and low cockpit coaming. At the right is 
the arrangement of the cruising type, with a smaller cockpit and a cabin provided forward 


The Cape Cod Senior Knockabout 


HE new Senior Knockabout of- 

fered by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Wareham, Mass., was 
created to meet the needs of yacht 
clubs along the coast as these needs 
were outlined to officers of the corpora- 
tion. When Spaulding Dunbar, John 
Mosher and Harvey Williams made a 
survey of yacht clubs from Long Island 
north, they found well established 
junior racing, generally with an 18-year 
age limit, at many clubs. But where 
junior racing in small boats was well 
organized, senior racing involved con- 
siderably larger and more expensive 
craft. A boat was needed into which the 
juniors might graduate, a boat that 
should be fast and handy and not ex- 
pensive. Also, room, stability and rea- 
sonable dryness should not be sacrificed 
to make a racing machine. 


F. S. Dunbar’s design of the Senior 
Knockabout has long and easy hull 
lines, with short ends. As the boat is 
easy to drive, a large sail plan is un- 
necessary. The boat is 23’ in length over 
all, 17’ water line, 6’ 6” beam and 20” 
draft with centerboard up. On the keel 
is 500 pounds of lead. The rig is all 
inboard and the total area is 215 square 
feet, 175 in the mainsail and 40 in the 
jib. Genoa jib and spinnaker may be 
had. Spars are of spruce, the mast being 
hollow and the boom of ‘‘T”’ section. 
The rake of the mast may be changed 
easily as there is a slot in the partners 
permitting about four inches fore and 
aft movement there which means some 
3 feet at the masthead. The forestay 
goes through the deck to a sheave and 
thence to a turnbuckle at the mast step; 
the permanent backstay is adjustable 


at the deck. Sheets are within easy 
reach of the helmsman so that the boat 
may be sailed single-handed. 

Three types are available. The open 
cockpit model has a cockpit 11’ long and 
5’ 6” wide, with a seat each side. This 
type is designed for day sailing. A small 
cabin is provided forward in the cruising 
type. There is sitting headroom in it and 
space for two to sleep forward and a 
cockpit about 7’ long. In the racing 
model, the cockpit is 11’ long and 4’ 
wide, the floor abaft the centerboard 
trunk being at a higher level, giving the 
helmsman a good view. Crew may sit on 
deck or on the bottom boards. 

Construction is with white oak 
keel and framing and clear cedar 
planking, Everdur screw fastened. 
Trim is mahogany and all fittings are 
of bronze. 
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Outboard profile of the new motor yacht under construction for L. G. Ferris 





“Jimana,” A 54-Foot Twin Screw Diesel Cruiser 


HIS new motor yacht is being 

built by the Great Lakes Boat 
Building Corporation for L. G. Ferris, 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin. She is from 
designs by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 
of Chicago, and is a smart looking boat. 
Her dimensions are: Length over all, 
54’ 0”; length on water line, 52’ 6”; 
beam, 13’ 0”; draft, 3’ 6’’. She has the 
modern, raking stem, raised deck for- 
ward, trunk cabin aft and deckhouse 
amidships. She is handled from the 
bridge atop the cabin trunk abaft the 
.deckhouse, where all controls are led. 
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Her power plant is a pair of Buda 
Diesels developing 100 hp. each. A 
special generator, driven off one of the 
main engines, will supply current for 
lights, auxiliaries and appliances so that 
there will be no necessity for carrying 
any gasoline aboard. 

The deckhouse is the dining and 
living room and is large and comfortably 
arranged. The built-in lounge forms a 
double berth at night and there is 
plenty of dresser space for odds and 
ends. Steps lead down forward and aft. 
Forward are the galley and forecastle 


and aft are two staterooms, a bath room 
and a toilet room. A companionway 
leads from the owner’s stateroom to the 
after cockpit. The galley will have a 
mechanical refrigerator and be fitted 
with Monel metal sink and dresser tops. 
The crew’s quarters may be entered 
through the galley or through a hatch. 
Two paid hands are provided for. The 
owner’s and guests’ quarters are roomy 
and should be light and airy. 

A similar 54-footer is under construc- 
tion for John S. Sensenbrenner, of 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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Deck and cabin plans of the 54-foot Diesel yacht designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 














Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





I Sign On an Expert 


—ACK in the latter part of the “‘ Jazz Twenties,” 
on the crest of a wave of stock market en- 
N thusiasm, I was persuaded to buy a yacht. 
She was a handsome forty-foot power cruiser, 
with accommodations for four and a captain. 

I bought her in March, and along toward 
the end of May my captain notified me that 
. she was ready. We planned to take our first 
cruise over the week-end of Decoration Day, just my wife 
and daughter, myself, and the Captain. As my wife put it: 
‘“‘T want to see what she’s like before we invite anybody to 
go with us. She’s bound to be dirty and need a lot of fixing 
up the first time out.” 

Unfortunately, the Captain had a fall and broke his leg a 
few days before we were to start. We had about decided to 
give up the cruise, as I didn’t know where to get a new 
captain on such short notice, and didn’t feel qualified to 
handle her alone, when I ran into an acquaintance at a club 
dinner who was, apparently, in a position to solve my diffi- 
culties. I did not know him particularly well, but we sat 
next to each other at the dinner, and in the course of conver- 
sation I told him my troubles. He was sympathetic, and re- 
counted a number of his own experiences. It became evident, 
from the tales he told, that he was a man of some sea ex- 
perience; and I distinctly got the impression that he had 
been a navigator — somewhere, sometime. In the end, 
warmed by the wine of about the fourth course, I asked him 
if he would not come with us as amateur skipper. He ac- 
cepted with alacrity, we shook hands fervently, and I found 
my way home in a buoyant frame of mind. 

We were set on board the boat on the Saturday morning, 
decked out in the latest male and female yachting togs, and 
while I made the ladies comfortable below, and stowed the 
gear, Gene, my amateur skipper, looked over the boat. 
I found him, later, in the wheelhouse, gazing mournfully at 
the compass. 

‘““What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“OQh— ” he said, retreating from his concentration. 
‘“‘T was just wondering. Have you had your compass boxed?’”’ 

Memory stirred, but I could not recall just what having 
one’s ‘compass boxed” entailed. My nautical experience 
was limited, and did not extend beyond a few lessons in hold- 
ing a compass course, and a knowledge of the better known 
parts of a vessel. So I said ‘‘ No,” to be on the safe side. Gene 
looked at me reproachfully. 

“You don’t mean to say,” he exclaimed, “‘that you would 
think of going to sea without having your compass boxed?”’ 

I broke down, then, and confessed that I had only a 
remote idea of what he was talking about. He explained, 
while he poked around among the books on the book rack, 
that it was the way you found your compass error, and if 
you didn’t know the error you were out of luck! 

“Apparently,” he muttered, ‘‘you haven’t even got 
azimuth tables.” 

He opened a drawer and pulled out a bunch of charts, 
scanning them with a critical eye. 





“Where did you get these charts?’ he demanded, 
sternly. 

““Oh — ” I said, brightening, ‘“‘ Those came with the boat; 
there’s a complete set of them.” 

“Hmph — they won’t do at all. Some of them are three 
years old, and none of them are corrected up to date.” 

I began to feel discouraged. I had no idea that a simple 
little week-end cruise could harbor so many complications. 
When I considered that the bottom of the ocean couldn’t 
change much in three years, and that we drew only three feet 
anyway, the chart business seemed a little extreme. But I 
supposed Gene knew what he was talking about. He was 
busily scribbling on a sheet of paper. Finally he stood up, 
and put the sheet in his pocket. 

“T’ve made out a list of the things you need,” he informed 
me, “‘and I'll go ashore and get them. When I get back we’ll 
go out and swing ship.” 

A few moments later he disappeared in the yacht club 
tender, and I sat down to enjoy a smoke. My explanation of 
the delay was not too well received; there had, as a matter of 
fact, been a lack of enthusiasm about Gene from the start, 
on the part of the ladies. We ate lunch in rather constrained 
silence, and about four o’clock Gene returned, laden with 
packages, and stepped confidently on board. 

“We had better get going,”’ he announced, “‘if we want to 
get through before sundown. We have to have sun, you 
know, to take azimuths.” 

Having not the slightest idea what azimuths were, I 
agreed heartily. Anything to get out of this harbor, with 
which I had become definitely bored. Gene handed me a 
neatly typed bill. 

“T had the things charged to you,” he murmured, ‘I 
suppose that was understood.” 

“Of course,” I said. I looked at the bill, which included a 
pelorus, an azimuth circle, and various other items of which 
I had never heard. The total came to $140.00! 

One hundred and forty dollars! And I thought: “ Uni- 
forms $250.00, ladies’ outfits $670.00 — Holy Mike, yacht- 
ing does cost money!” 

Gene pressed the starter button, and ordered me to cast 
off. In a few moments we had cleared the fleet at anchor and 
left the harbor behind. Outside there was a slight chop, and 
the yacht developed a rather disturbing motion. My wife, 
who had been anxiously watching our operations, said she 
thought she would go below. 

“T hope you are not feeling sick,” Gene said, solicitously. 

“Certainly not!”’ my wife retorted sharply, as she grasped 
the rail outside. 

Gene beckoned for me to take the wheel, and began fussing 
around getting his paraphernalia ready. We were heading 
southeast, that is to say directly out to sea, and by the time 
Gene had everything laid out to his satisfaction, we were 
well clear of the harbor. 

“Have you ever steered by compass?” he asked, finally. 

“‘Certainly!” I replied, a little bit nettled. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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in designing and building their latest 
model, a forty-foot fisherman, the 
Elscot Boat Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had one avowed purpose. Their 
object was to create a boat for fishing 
and fishing alone, not for coastwise 
cruising, or even week-ending aboard. 
This decision was based on the advice 
of prominent fishermen and _ fishing 
guides who disclosed that only in rare 
instances did they have any use for ex- 
tensive cooking, eating and sleeping 
accommodations on their boats. 

The builders did not blacklist these 
accommodation features but plenty of 
room for fishing and fishing equipment 
was to be provided first. That was how 
the order read and that is exactly how 
Duchess, the first of these new fisher- 
men, turned out. 


Cockpit seventeen feet long 


Seventeen feet, almost half her over- 
all length, is devoted to cockpit, which 
together with her twelve and one-half 
feet of beam makes a very roomy 
“scene of operations.’ Four comfort- 
able fishing chairs are located in the 
stern, arranged in pairs, with the for- 
ward pair set a few inches farther apart, 
allowing their occupants’ rods to ex- 
tend out over the quarters. With no 
canopy overhead and the nearest stan- 
chion almost fifteen feet farther for- 
ward, there is a clear are of over three- 
quarters of a circle available to rod and 
line. Though no expert on fishing, we 
understand that when part of the party 
is hard at it with rod and reel the others 
want to be just as close as possible 
without getting in the way. The big 
cockpit provides plenty of room for 
deck chairs for these kibitsers to witness 
the proceedings without having to look 
out through doors or windows. 

At the starboard side under the cock- 








Duchess: A Fisherman 


pit floor is a fish well lined with Monel 
metal and capable of holding a good 
sized day’s catch. Pipe lines supply this 
well with sea water from over the side. 


Bait boxes of unusual design 


In the forward corners of the cockpit 
are two iceboxes, very interesting in- 
novations in the way of keeping bait 
cold and ice clean. The cut bait is 
placed in a cylindrical drawer of Monel 
metal which slides into a slightly larger 
tube, also of Monel, permanently fixed 
inside the rectangular icebox. Each 
box has a capacity of about 100 pounds 
of cracked ice. The bait thus is kept 
cold but not frozen and the ice per- 
fectly clean for use in highballs, etc. 
Duchess has no other icebox. 

Roof-top controls which seem to be a 
necessity on boats designed for all 
round fishing have been made as in- 
offensive to the eye as possible on this 
boat. Chromium plated brass pipe has 
been used for the guard rail and the 
structure has been kept as simple as 
possible, consistent with strength and 
safety. The wheel and engine controls 
are located directly above those in the 
deckhouse and are merely continuations 
of the rods used below. 


Outriggers firmly held 


Duchess’ crow’s nest and outrigger 
arrangement is one of the best we have 
seen on boats anywhere near her size. 
It is strong and the gear for handling 
the outriggers is simple and easily 
operated. When viewed from close-up 
the rigging on the mast appears rather 
complicated but this is probably due 
more to the ample staying rather than 
any complexities of rig. Five stays and 
shrouds of Monel wire, extending out at 
various angles, hold the mast. The 
forty foot outriggers are stepped in 


Left — The crow’s nest and out- 
riggers are- unusually complete 
for a boat of this size 


Right — Bait is kept cold in 
special compe ioants in the ice 
0xes 
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Day Cruiser by Elscot 








Fishing equipment rather than cruising accommodations are the keynote of this new 
forty-footer. A pair of Chrysler Crowns give her a speed of over 18 m.p.h. 


sockets on the rooftop and when not in 
use fit into chocks in the crosstrees 
which provide rigid support almost ten 
feet above their butts. To set them in 
working position they need only be 
slipped out of their chocks and lowered 
away with a single fall, at the same 
time adjusting the side arm to the de- 
sired angle. 

The crow’s nest in the form of a figure 
“8” permits two men aloft at the same 
time to scan the sea for fish. Each loop 
of the “8” is just large enough for a 
man to get his shoulders up through 
and there is enough mast above to get a 
good hold on. The wide crosstrees pro- 
vide firm footing. 

Duchess’ hull lines are about the same 
as most modern power cruisers of her 
length, quite sharp bow sections work- 





ing into a broad flat stern and plenty of 
bearing surface on which to get up and 
go. There is considerable flare to her 
topsides in the bow, to give a fairly 
broad forward deck and a windshield 
wide enough for good vision. The long 
open cockpit aft necessitated some very 
careful work in drawing up the lines of 
the deckhouse, windshield and windows, 
for these all come unusually far for- 
ward. The designers have worked them 
out very well, however, the rounded 
edges of the rooftop, the inclined, 
slightly V-ed windshield and raised 
deck forward combining to produce a 
not unpleasant effect. 


Planking copper riveted 


The planking is Philippine mahog- 
any copper riveted over steam bent oak 
frames, a very good job, all in all. The 
cockpit floor is Philippine mahogany 
also and has been brought to a durable, 
non-skid, and fairly attractive rubbed 
oil finish. 

The principle feature of the deck- 
house is the large wide windows on all 
sides. These carry out the day cruiser 
idea by providing good vision and 
plenty of light. The doors, trim and 
table tops, etc., are also mahogany, al- 
though the joiner work is not quite up 
to the standard set by the remainder of 
the boat. 

There is a good sized fore-peak for 
dock lines, etc., way forward, then a 
toilet and wash basin, and steps up to 
the forward hatch. Next comes the 
galley with a sink, two burner alcohol 
stove, Monel metal dresser top and 
sufficient storage space for a small quan- 
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A FEw months ago we heard that the 
Western Electric Co. in codperation 
with the Bell Telephone Labratories 
had developed ship-to-shore telephone 
equipment for yachts and harbor ves- 
sels which did not require the services 
and attention of an experienced radio 
operator. Great stuff—we thought, 
but it must be terrifically expensive and 
when you are fifty miles at sea how do 
you know when you are being called 
unless you sit glued to the telephone re- 
ceiver with the transmitting station 
tuned in at all times. Those were the 
two big questions that came to mind. 

Later, in checking up on the details 
of the story we went after the answers 
to those two questions and found that 
those very answers provided the most 
significant points of the whole story. 
The equipment is costly, the 5 watt set, 
providing a dependable transmitting 
range of about 50 miles, amounting 
to over a thousand dollars installed. 
But, on the other hand, even disregard- 
ing the infinitely greater convenience of 
two-way conversation over that of 
radio telegraph communication, this 
radio telephone system provides the 
cheapest and most convenient means of 
keeping in constant contact with home 
or office when cruising within range of 
the various shore stations of the Tele- 
phone Company which areas include 
almost all of the well populated cruising 
waters on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States. 


tity of food and utensils, ete. Opposite 
the galley on the port side is a large full 
length closet and a couple of smaller 
lockers. 

In the deckhouse is a well cushioned 
athwartship seat for the helmsman and 
another on the starboard side affording 
a good view ahead. Behind these is a 
dining nook to starboard and a long 
lounging seat to port. Both these make 
up into double berths, when required, 
to provide sleeping accommodations 
for a total of four. Below this deckhouse 


The large cockmit has four fishing 
chairs and loads of room for 
kibitzers 


is an abundance of stowage space, made 
possible by the designer’s decision to 
keep the floor levels the same as in the 
cockpit, even though it brings it rather 
close to the roof top and leaves a bare 6 
feet of headroom at the forward end of 
the deckhouse. 

Duchess is powered with a pair of 
Chrysler Royal eights which, on her 
trial run, turned up about 2700 r.p.m. 
Her speed at that rate was variously 
estimated by those present from 17 to 
20 m.p.h. She has twin rudders for 
maximum maneuverability and drives 
through Monel propeller shafts. 

The engines are rubber mounted and, 
to reduce sound as well as vibration, the 





Satisfactory radio telegraph trans- 
mitting and receiving sets may be had 
at less cost but their operation requires 
the services of a licensed radio operator, 
an expensive and usually otherwise use- 
less member of the crew. 

In the answer to the second question, 
how do you know when your ship is 
being called, lies the heart and secret of 
the equipment, the selector set. This 
unit enables shore stations to make se- 
lective calls on the same carrier fre- 
quency. When the shore station ‘‘dials”’ 
your number the selector set reacts 
very much like the combination lock on 
a safe, responding and ringing only 
when the correct number or combina- 
tion is dialed. The bell rings just like 
the telephone in your home or office — 
you pick up the receiver, adjust the 
volume control, and proceed with the 
conversation — all the equipment aboard 
works automatically with one excep- 
tion, the push button in the telephone 
handset. This you press to talk and re- 
lease to listen. By regular land-lines at 
regular toll line rates the shore station 
can connect your ship to any telephone 
in the country. As each end of the con- 
versation is transmitted on a different 
frequency it is virtually impossible for 
any outsider to listen in on your con- 
versation. However, the frequencies 
may be shifted, if desired, and by pre- 
arrangement and knowledge of another 
vessel’s call number direct inter-ship 
conversation may be carried on. 


On the 65 foot yawl ‘‘ Winsome Too” the radio telephone equipment is housed in a 
special cabinet. Note the control equipment and handset at right 





Marine Radio Telephone Equipment and Service 


Each vessel carrying radio telephone 
equipment must be licensed by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and must have aboard a person holding 
a radio telephone third class operator’s 
license. This, however, is hardly more 
than a formality as it requires only a 
knowledge of a few radio laws and 
regulations applicable to this service 
and familiarity with the method of 
operation of this type of equipment. As 
no knowledge of the radio telegraph 
code is required, licenses may be easily 
procured by captains or any member of 
the crews of telephone equipped yachts. 

In addition to the selector set the 
equipment consists of radio receiver, 
radio transmitter, control unit and 
power equipment. A single switch serves 
as a master control for the complete 
radio equipment. When in the “on” 
position the 200 volt dynamotor sup- 
plying the plate current is in operation 
and the selector set and receiving ap- 
paratus functioning for the reception of 
an incoming signal. In answering or 
originating a call, picking up the hand- 
set starts the 550 volt dynamotor sup- 
plying transmitter plate current. 

The radio receiver is a light compact 
four tube superheterodyne set arranged 
to pick up signals in the 200 to 400, 550 
to 1500, 1500 to 4000, and 4000 to 10,- 
000 kilocycle bands. By the operation 
of a single switch it may be used as an 
ordinary broadcast receiver in these 
bands, although, of course, when thus 
operated it is not open to incoming 
calls. 

The radio transmitter has been es- 
pecially designed for small power out- 
put. It operates in the frequency band 
from 2 to 7 megacycles and provides 
facilities for telephony, continuous 
wave telegraphy, and modulated teleg- 
raphy. Frequency is maintained well: 
within .025% of the assigned value and 
the output circuit has been designed for 
maximum flexibility in order that it 
may be properly tuned to deliver its 
output into a wide variety of antenna. 
For this reason antenna equipment 
presents no particular problem even on 
sailing yachts. 

The control unit, the only part of the 
equipment which may not be stowed 
away, is equipped with a switchhook 
holding the handset, ‘‘receiver on” 
indicating lamp, ‘‘transmitter on”’ in- 
dicating lamp, ‘‘master control” switch, 
volume control and calling bell. The 
handset is held in place by a spring 
clamp. 

The power equipment consists of the 


YACHTING 


whole under side of her cockpit is faced 
with sound absorbing cork insulation. 

The cockpit floor is watertight with 
caulked and payed seams and scup- 
pers in the corners. 

Duchess has an abundance of stowage 
space; a very desirable feature on any 
boat no matter what service it is to be 
engaged in. There is the large hold-like 
space under the deckhouse, space be- 
tween the tanks under the cockpit 
floor, the large locker forward, the 
fore-peak and several smaller lockers 
and chests of drawers, all easily accessi- 
ble. In fact, the only thing we missed 
was an appropriate place for charts and 
other navigating equipment. 


two dynamotors mounted on a metal 
chassis containing an efficient filter 
circuit designed to suppress radio fre- 
quency disturbances. These require 12 
volts which may be obtained either 
from a 12 volt storage battery or a 
motor generator operating from the 
ship’s supply. The current drain, of 
course, depends upon the amount of 
time during which the equipment is 
utilized. An ordinary battery, however, 
will provide current enough for over 
three days’ continuous operation with 
the receiver ‘“‘on” and open to incoming 
calls. By keeping it ‘‘on” only during 
business or certain other pre-arranged 
hours the length of service without re- 
charging can be lengthened consider- 
ably. 

Having been designed specifically 
for marine radio telephone service, this 
equipment has been built to resist the 
inevitable moisture and dampness en- 
countered at sea. It has been made as 
compact as possible and may be fitted 
into a space 50” wide, 22’ deep and 10” 
high. If that much space is not avail- 
able in one unit the various pieces 
of equipment may be stowed sepa- 
rately. The total weight is less than 80 
pounds. 

Like any radio receiving and trans- 
mitting equipment the range of this 5 
watt outfit varies considerably with 
weather conditions. However, except 
under the most unusual circumstances 
it is good for 50 miles and under favor- 


The antenna and lead-in requires no more 
space than that of a broadcast receiver 
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Sey 


A 60-watt set with a radius of 500 miles 


able conditions with no land between 
the vessel and the shore station it may 
be several times that distance. The 
well known Alden ketch Winsome Too 
owned by Harkness Edwards talked 
several times last winter through the 
Miami station from Nassau and other 
points in the Bahamas, straight line dis- 
tances of over 150 miles, part of it over 
land. A mile of land is approximately 
equal to eight miles of water as a limita- 


Ons of the most interesting engine 
installations we have had the privilege 
of seeing this year is that of a pair of 
150 hp. Kermath Sea Farers equipped 
with a closed system of fresh water 
cooling. With an increased weight of 
only 100 pounds (less than 7 per cent), 
10 inches more length, the same height 
and width, and with the heat exchanger, 
expansion tank, sea water pump and all 
pipe lines mounted directly on the en- 
gine, the dangers of salt water corro- 
sion, sand erosion and silt accumulation 
have been completely eliminated from 
these engines. All this at an additional 
cost of less than 10 per cent of the price 
of the new engines. Also, jacket water 
and lubricating oil is kept automati- 
cally at optimum operating tempera- 
tures. 

These engines have recently been in- 
stalled on the 47 foot power cruiser 
Halaho owned by Harry L. Horton of 
New York. Similar equipment is avail- 
able on any of the Kermath engines 
between 495 and 678 cubic inches 
cylinder displacement (65 to 225 hp.). 
The system is the outgrowth of con- 
siderable research and experiment on 
the part of Kermath in an effort to im- 
prove the performance and lengthen 
the life of their engines. 

Like any other closed system of fresh 
water cooling the object is to keep all 
but clean fresh water out of the circulat- 
ing system of the engine proper, and 
cool that water by means of water 
from over the side acting through a 
heat exchanger. Such systems have 
been in use, here and there, for many 
years but seldom have they been as 
simple and compact as the Kermath 
system, and usually they involve a 
tank, an exchanger, or a surface con- 
denser, not attached directly to the 
engine. 

In general the Kermath system sup- 
plements instead of replaces the regular 


tion to the range of radio telephone 
communication. 

The 50 watt outfit, suitable for larger 
yachts, has a range of about 500 miles. 
It’s equipment is essentially the same 
as that of the 5 watt and is supplied in a 
weatherproof cabinet measuring 23” x 
28” x 25” and weighing about 250 lbs. 
with full equipment. Several of these 
outfits have been installed on the large 
trawlers operating out of Boston, and 
on the yachts, Elda and Semloh. 

Coastal marine radio telephone sta- 
tions are now operated by the Bell 
Telephone Co. at Boston, Staten Is- 
land, New York, Miami, Fla., Los 
Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., and 
Seattle, Washington. Remote receivers 
connected by direct wire to the Boston 
and Staten Island stations respective- 
ly have recently been established at 
Newport, R. I., and Whitestone, L. I.,so 
that all the Atlantic coastal waters from 
Maine to Barnegat Inlet, New Jersey, 
are brought within range of the 5 watt 
equipment. Norfolk, Va., will have a 
station shortly, to extend service to the 
lower Chesapeake and other surround- 
ing waters. Additional stations will be 
put in operation as the need arises. 

The marine radio telephone also has a 
special value in emergencies, for in 
addition to the regular marine tele- 
phone stations, all Coast Guard sta- 
tions have receivers regularly tuned to 
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Yachtsmen may be connected to any telephone in the country by land lines plus radio 
telephone 


the frequencies used in the radio tele- 
phone equipment. While only a few 
stations could directly acknowledge the 
receipt of a call, all are in a position to 
relay by land lines any emergency call 
or distress signal to the nearest source 
of assistance. 

Of course there are many to whom 
the thought of a telephone aboard their 
boats is not entirely pleasing. We heard 





Kermath Develops Fresh Water Cooling 


engine equipment. It consists of a cen- 
trifugal sea water circulating pump, a 
cylindrical heat exchanger, a fresh 
water expansion tank and a thermo- 
static valve automatically regulating 
water jacket temperature. 

The fresh water circulating system 
starts with a 3 gallon galvanized iron 
expansion tank marked A, in the illus- 
tration. The tank is large enough to 
take care of losses of jacket water due 
to possible leakage as well as normal 
expansion and contraction due to tem- 
perature changes. The water flows from 
the bottom of the expansion tank to a 
tee connection and from there part goes 
through the thermostatic valve, B, and 
thence on into the heat exchanger, C. 
The other end of the tee allows part 
of the cooling water to by-pass the ex- 
changer through spring loaded valve, 
D. When the jacket water is cool the 
thermostatic valve automatically closes 
down to restrict the flow of water 
through the exchanger; when it is hot 
the valve opens up to permit maximum 
cooling action by the exchanger. The 
more the thermostatic valve closes 
down, the more the spring loaded valve 
D opens up, so that the volume of 
water circulating is constant. The two 
streams of water meet at the tee to the 
right of D and flow on to the double 
gear drive water pump, E, regularly 
used on this engine. 

From the pump the water goes 
through a cooling coil in the oil tank, 
then to the manifold where it is metered 
into the block, from the block to the 
head and then back to the expansion 
tank. 

The sea water circulating pump, F, is 
all bronze, and has a ball bearing 
mounting for the drive pulley. The 
pump is driven by the same belt that 
drives the generator. This pump takes 
sea water from a scoop outside the hull 
and passes it through the heat ex- 


changer. The water then goes over- 
board, part of it being led off to cool 
and quiet the exhaust. 

In the cylindrical body of the heat 
exchanger are several hundred small 
copper tubes attached to a header at 
each end. The sea water enters the 
base at one side of a central dividing 
wall, goes up through the small copper 
tubes on one side, then crosses over and 
down through the tubes on the other 
side to the outlet. The jacket water cir- 
culates around these tubes inside the 
cylinder. The exchanger can be dis- 
assembled for cleaning merely by dis- 
connecting the jacket water connection 
and removing a single bolt passing 
through the center of the unit. 

The action of the thermostatic valve 


of one owner who, when the question of 
installing a Western Electric Marine 
Radio Telephone aboard his boat was 
brought up, said ““H— no, the only 
reason I have the boat is to get away 
from the d— telephone.” Yet this 
same man has been known to interrupt 
his cruise two and three times a day to 
go ashore and telephone or wire his 
office. Is he right or wrong? 


provides a quick warm up of both 
jacket water and lubricating oil. When 
the cold engine is started the thermo- 
static valve is closed and the circulating 
water by-passes the heat exchanger 
through the spring loaded valve. After 
a few minutes of idling the block warms 
up, the thermostatic valve opens, the 
by-pass valve closes and the water 
circulates through the heat exchanger. 
Meanwhile the warm jacket water is 
circulating through the oil cooler, act- 
ing as an oil heater, and the oil is 
warmed up almost as yapidly as the 
jacket water. As soon 4s-the oil tem- 
perature rises above that of the 
cooled jacket water the oil cooler re- 
sumes its normal function’of cooling 
the oil. 


All accessories of the closed system of cooling are attached directly to the engine 
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The New Peco Spark Plug 


Wuart appears to be one of the most 
outstanding improvements in the gaso- 
line engine field in many a year has re- 
cently been made available in the Peco 
spark plug made by the P & E Corpora- 
tion of New York. This plug, has al- 
ready proven conclusively to many 
owners and racing drivers in the recent 
Florida regattas that it can increase 
horsepower and reduce gas consump- 
tion when properly installed and the 
necessary adjustment of spark and 
needle valve made. The racers, of 
course, are not particularly interested 
in fuel economy but other owners of 
power craft certainly are, and represent- 
ative tests of Peco plugs in various 
types of boats have shown substantial 
fuel savings along with increased power, 
less carbon, resistance to plug fouling, 


- and no pre-ignition. That may sound 


like rather a large order but the facts 
bear it out. 

The cutaway view of the Peco Ma- 
rine Type plug shows that the metal 
enclosed electrodes are the only feature 
markedly different from the ordinary 
plug. The secret lies in this mask of 
heat-treated steel and the three tangen- 
tial holes piercing it and connecting the 
small firing chamber of the plug to the 
main body of the cylinder. On the com- 
pression stroke this chamber, as well 
as the main body of the cylinder, 
receives part of the mixture. Ignition 
first takes place in the enclosed chamber 
of the plug, and momentarily later three 
blue flames burst forth into the cylinder 
through the three tangential holes. 
The size and angle of these holes varies 
according to the 
characteristics of 
the cylinder in 
which they are 
used. This triple 
ignition of the 
main charge pro- 
vides thorough 
combustion. Right 
there lies the se- 
cret of Peco’s 
greater power and 
gas economy. On 
the exhaust stroke 
the small orifices 
a reduce the flow of 

Af WR hot exhaust gases 

fy » through the plug. 

U ’ When the next 
gas and air mix- 
ture comes into 
the plug cham- 
ber, still another 
scouring and mixing takes place, the 
tangential flow causing very efficient 
mixing. In the meantime the large mass 
of metal surrounding the electrode 
points has served to dissipate heat from 
them rapidly, just what is needed to 
provide long life and prevent pre- 
ignition. 

To prove that the above works in 
practice as well as theory, the P & E 
Corp. has a whole sheaf of very con- 
vincing testimonial letters. In these 
racing drivers tell how, although their 
engines were already tuned to perfec- 
tion, when they put in Peco plugs they 
immediately obtained increases of from 
150 to 200 r.p.m. without even taking 
time to properly advance the spark. 
At the same time they eliminated plug 
fouling completely and speeded up 
acceleration. Among non-racing boats, 





Cutaway view show- 
ing metal enclosed 
electrodes 


Accessories and Equipment 


all around engine performance was 
greatly improved and revolutions in- 
creased an average of about 10%. At 
the same time gasoline savings of about 
the same percentage were recorded. 

The cost of Peco plugs is quite high, 
several times that of the conventional 
type, but if proper adjustments are 
made they should pay for themselves in 
increased efficiency of operation in a 
short time. Their greater power produc- 
ing qualities should be a boom to the 
racing boat and their greater power 
and saving in gas consumption should 
be a god-send to the auxiliary racing 
skipper as well as the ordinary owner 
interested in efficient engine perform- 
ance. 





Winsette Night Chart Table 


“Por out that light, x x x’ — how 
many timeswe have heard that command 
from the helmsman when snapping on a 
light below decks to read a chart while 
under way at night. The command and 





Light from below makes the chart read- 
able above 


all its modifying adjectives are usually 
justified for any light flashed on around 
or ahead of the helmsman makes it 
absolutely impossible for him to see 
anything forward of the source of the 
light. 

The Winsettes, the well-known gadg- 
eteers of City Island, N. Y. have come 
to the helmsman’s rescue without 
chucking the navigator. The innovation 
is the Night Chart Table which consists 
of a box covered with a sheet of special 
Radex Glass lit from the inside. This 
provides a perfectly diffused light, ren- 
dering a chart stretched over it trans- 
lucent and perfectly readable yet not 
emitting a single ray to glow or light 
up anything else. 


The table is attractively worked out . 


with a highly polished finish and 
chromium plated trim. It can be used 
on top of the regular chart table or a 
space cut out for it and the glass top 
set flush with the level of the regular 
equipment. The stock size is 12” x 12” 
but they can be made larger and either 
with portable battery or ship’s supply 
lighting. 





Polaroid Glasses to Shut Out Glare 


For years, they tell us, scientists 
have been working on the problem of 
eliminating the blinding glare that is 
reflected from water. Several fine lenses 
have been developed that reduced the 
glare but there have been, up to a few 
months ago, none that did a really 
ship-shape job of shutting out glare 
reflected from water, roads, sand, etc. 








Above — A view as seen with Polaroid 
glasses. Below— without Polaroids — 
note how glare obliterates detatl 


Polaroid glasses, a recent innovation, 
seem to be the answer to the racing 
skipper’s prayer, in fact we’ll hazard a 
guess that anyone who has a chance to 
use them on the water will not be satis- 
fied until they own a pair. 

The scientific principle behind Pola- 
roid glasses is quite involved. Briefly — 
the lenses in Polaroid glasses consist of 
a transparent substance laminated 
between two pieces of glass. This sub- 
stance contains billions of crystals 
which permit light to pass through in 
one plane only. These crystals, invisible 
even under a powerful microscope, 
shut out the polarized light reflected 
from the surface of the water, popu- 
larly known as glare, but interfere not 
at all with the useful light rays — the 
so-called diffuse light which provides 
the sensations of form, color and tex- 
ture. Polaroid lenses have a slight 
bluish tint which reduces excessive 
light other than reflected glare. 

The above may still seem rather 
involved but, at any rate, we’ve tried 
them out and they work — and work 
well, The principle, of course, is equally 
applicable to snow, wet roads, or any 
other source of glare. 

You can get Polaroid glasses from 
the man who fits your glasses or where- 
ever quality optical products are found. 
The price is moderate, comparing fav- 
orably with the prices of the better 
grade of sunglasses. 





Nukraft: A New Mattress Material 





A four-ply section of the new Latex cov- 
ered hair material 


YACHTING 


A THOROUGHLY suitable material for 
mattresses and cushions aboard boats 
has always been difficult to find. Damp- 
ness, absorption of water, corrosion, 
bunchiness, and mustiness, are a few 
of the difficulties encountered. 

Nukraft, a new and unusual material 
made by the B. F. Goodrich Co., seems 
to have just about everything that is 
required, however. It is made from a 
high grade of thoroughly sterilized 
straight hair which has been coated 
with pure Latex. The hair and Latex are 
combined and fabricated into loops, 
forming a structure of “figure eight” 
springs which are resilient and elastic. 
There is nothing to corrode and the — 
protective coating of Latex prevents 
absorption of moisture. 

Accelerated tests and extensive adop- 
tion by truck and bus companies indi- 
cate that Nukraft will stand up as long 
or longer than any other material avail- 
able for seats and cushions. Several 
boats recently launched, have used it. 
One of the most comfortable mattresses 
we have ever seen was made up of eight 
plys of Nukraft, covered with a half 
inch of lamb’s wool for softness and 
then the fabric. At the ends were double 
rows of screened ventilating grommets. 
Any number of plys may be used, eight 
providing just about the height of lux- 
ury. 





Herreshoff Sailing Tutor 


IN TEACHING youngsters to sail, 
explaining the racing rules, or in a 
stormy protest hearing, there’s nothing 
more helpful than a couple of model 
boats, buoys, and wind and current 





Model yachts to re-enact actual situations 


arrows to reproduce graphically the 
exact conditions under discussion. 
Many sailing instructors and protest 
conscious race committee men have 
whittled out their own sets but it re- 
mained for Herreshoff’s, responsible 
for many another innovation, to really 
get into production on these little sets. 
The J boat hulls are teak, painted an 
appropriate blue and white. The masts 
and sails are brass, painted, and can be 
“trimmed” at various angles, the 
proper trim being indicated by lines 
drawn on deck and marked close 
hauled, close reach, broad reach, run- 
ning free, etc. When off the wind & 
spinnaker provides just the required 
note of realism. The buoys lie over ab 
angles to indicate tidal current. 
There’s really no limit to the possible 
uses of these little outfits. Teaching 
sailing, the rules and racing tactics are 
the most obvious but with a little ex 
perience they ought to prove invall- 
able in making alibis more convincing. 
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THE SLUDGE TARPON 


This most vicious and destructive of all marine fauna 
lives on a diet of engine condensation, carbon, metal 
particles, oxidized oil and unburned globules of fuel. 
Takes fiendish delight in clogging and/or blocking 
bearing grooves, oil lines or otl pump-screens. Espe- 
cially happy when said pranks cause burned-out bear- 
ings-or other engine failures. 

To combat: Completely fumigate engine by filling 
crankcase at Essomarine sign. 


Hello, Essomarine..Goodbye, Sludge 


LUDGE is the “hereditary enemy” of all internal of blow-by and because the high engine heats cause 
combustion engines and particularly of the marine _ ordinary oils to oxidize excessively. 

engine. It is induced by water formed by combustion That is why wise skippers get their lubricants at the 

and by condensation. This water, when mixed with Essomarine sign. The oils they get there are especially 


crankcase oil, tends to form an 
emulsion which, mingling with oil 
oxidized by engine heat, plus carbon 
and metal particles, forms a mucky, 
gritty substance called sludge. 

The conditions which create 
sludge are accentuated in the marine 
engine because extra-wide clear- 
ances tend to increase the amount 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, 
Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 


made to combat oxidation and thus 











resist sludging. These oils are made 
by the world-leader in specialized 
lubricants for the smoother, more 

iG powerful, engine-protecting per- 
OILS & GREASES formance of your motor boat. 


° FREE! Secrets of the Deep, Vol. 2— 
Latest combination of nautical sense and 
nonsense by Old Cap. Taylor and Dr. 
Seuss. Send for it. 


Essomarine 








26 BROADWAY e@ NEW YORK CITY 
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BULL S-EYE 


H 


Variously known by such Class names as Bull’s-Eye, Bristol, Buzzard’s 
Bay and Dough Dish, this popular 121/ footer lives up to Herreshoff 
traditions from stem to stern. Of proven design and lifetime construc- 
tion, like her larger sisters in the Herreshoff One-Design Squadron, 
this small yacht is able and fast... safe and comfortable. With 
experienced yachtsmen and juniors alike, the Bull’s-Eye is a favorite 
and offers everything in appearance and performance that could be 


desired in a boat of this size. 


SPECIFICATIONS — Sail area, 140 sq. ft.; Gaff, 
Marconi or Wishboom; L.O.A., 1514’; Beam, 5’ 10’’; $ 
Draft, 2’ 5’’; Oak frames; Cedar planking; Mahogany 


trim; Everdur fastenings; Stainless fittings; Spruce spars; 
standard equipment, with working sails. 


Available for immediate delivery 





Sail-away Bristol! 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


The Masts of Gloucester 
By Raymond McFarland 


(W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, $3.00) 


ERE is the yarn of a husky schoolboy who, with his brother, shipped 
aboard his uncle’s schooner Yosemite, one of the mackerel seiners of 
Gloucester. He tells us of his uncle’s reputation as a driver and as a most 
skilled fisherman. When the two boys shipped, the uncle was in hospital 
ashore and another skipper took the schooner out for an unsuccessful trip. 
When the uncle again took command, there were plenty of fish and plenty 
of hard work; ‘‘Skipper John”’ was “‘high liner”’ of the fleet and a man does 
not earn that title easily. Racing for a school of mackerel with the seine 
boat of a rival schooner, predicting where the fish would be found, keeping 
his crew at it all the time, the captain was a notable figure. 
The book gives a first hand account of the doings aboard a seiner in the 
days of sail. It is well illustrated and readable. 


+ + + 


Sentinel of the Coasts 
By George R. Putnam 


(W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, $3.50) 


HE subtitle, The Log of a Lighthouse Engineer, describes the contents 

of this readable autobiography. Brought up on the banks of the 
Mississippi, the author started his boating at an early age, worked at rail- 
roading long enough to get funds for his college course and, soon after 
graduation, was offered a temporary job in the U. S. Coast Survey. This 
temporary job lasted for twenty years and took him all over the United 
States, from the Tropics to the Alaskan boundary, to Greenland with 


Peary and to the Philippines, where he was in charge of the work of survey- 
ing and charting the island waters. 

After six years in the Philippines, he was recalled to Washington and, 
after some time spent in charge of the preparation of coast charts, was 
made Commissioner of the Bureau of Lighthouses, which had been trans- 
ferred from the Treasury Department and joint Army and Navy control to 
the newly formed Department of Commerce. For the next twenty-five 
years he was commissioner, serving through the administrations of six 
presidents and eight different secretaries. 

Mr. Putnam sketches the organization of the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
tells of the different aids to navigation which are maintained, and also tells 
us something of the men behind the lights. As he remarks, an aid to naviga- 
tion either works or it does not; there is no half way business about it. 
When it does not work, it must be repaired or replaced at once and the men 
in charge must be ready to sally out on a moment’s notice, no matter what 
the weather, and replace it. The ambition of every keeper is to “keep 4 
good light,” and the whole service is imbued with that same doctrine. 

The book is well illustrated and is written in a chatty, attractive style. 


+ + + 


The Ship’s Husband 
By H. A. Calahan 


(The Macmillan Company, New York, $3.00) 


HIS book, described as “‘A Guide to Yachtsmen in the Care of Theit 

Craft,” is another in the series which Mr. Calahan began with his 

Learning to Sail five years ago. In it he takes up such varied subjects 48 

boat building materials, dry rot, electrolysis, rope, splicing and mending 

torn sails. He also tells of the care of the hull and spars, paint and varnish 

and the use of tools. The care of the yacht while in commission is described, 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Yacht “Alamo”, 148° 
l. 0. a., designed by 
Tams, Inc., and built by the Mathis 
Yacht Bldg. Co. She is equip- 
ped with a 56-cell 532 A. H. 
Exide-lronclad Marine Battery. 
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TO OWNERS AND OPERATORS 


What in your Diesel Engine causes maintenance expense? 


Do you want in your Diesel Engine the parts enumerated below 
(the main sources of trouble in any engine) when they can be 
eliminated? 


CYLINDER HEADS CRACKING OF CYLINDER 
HEADS. These carry high pressures 
and severe thermal strains. Even in the 
* most rugged designs cracked cylinder 


heads occur. 


CYLINDER HEAD LEAKING CYLINDER HEAD 
GASKETS GASKETS. To hold high internal 
pressures, extreme precautions are 
*. necessary during assembly. 

POPPET VALVES FAILURE OF VALVE SEATS. Be- 
cause of the pressures involved, valve 
troubles are more frequent than with 
ra gasoline engines. Leaky valves cause 
loss of compression, harder starting and 

general inefficiency. 


CAMSHAFTS, VALVE 
SPRINGS, ROCKER 


CAMSHAFTS AND VALVE 
OPERATING MECHANISM. 


Complete elimination of complications 
and adjustments. 


WOULD YOU NOT PREFER THE STERLING 
CRANKLESS DIESEL ENGINE IN WHICH— 


Pistons run truly parallel with the cylinder bore and are not subject 
to side loading, thereby increasing the life of pistons, rings, and 
cylinders. 


Piston and ring condition can be readily determined without remov- 
ing same from cylinder. If condition warrants removal, then . . . 


Pistons can be removed in a minimum of time—considerably less 
than for the conventional type engines as no cylinder heads, joints 
nor water-cooling has to be interfered with. 


Cylinder units may be removed for inspection or replacement in 
direct, easy fashion, requiring relatively few minutes. 


Piston rod bearing elements can be inspected and replaced in the 


same simple, quick manner. Running clearance can be checked and 
adjusted readily. 


There are only three main shaft bearings avoiding misalignment 
troubles arising from installation or use. Frictional heat is reduced. 


The main shaft is straight and of simple design, so there is less tor- 
sional vibration. 


The loads carried by the engine structure are comparatively small. 
Cylinder units are completely free of all such loading. 


Balance is inherent and complete. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1270 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
N. Y. SALES OFFICE * 900 CHRYSLER BUILDING 
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NOTE 


REDUCED NUMBER 
OF MOVING PARTS 


ELIMINATION OF 
VIBRATION 


ABSENCE OF FUEL OIL 
ODORS IN YACHT 


Engine-room air-conditioned due to 
large volume of air taken in by the 
engine for scavenging purposes. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY | 
1270 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
900 CHRYSLER BUILDING 
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Jha Ylow 
VINYARD “46” 











You have seen boats just a bit salty — 
here is a real husky ship! 


Strength and beauty are combined in this popular model to make a 
boat which will stay just as is for many years. Every rib, every floor 
timber is as carefully fitted as the most conspicuous piece of ma- 
hogany trim in the deckhouse. Owner’s stateroom aft has one 
double bed and one single bed and is adjoined by a toilet with a full 
size shower. The guest stateroom forward has two single beds and is 
entirely private. Generous locker and drawer space in both state- 
rooms. A well equipped galley includes a Coolerator refrigerator, 
a Shipmate stove and Shipmate water heater with storage tank. 
Hot and cold water are supplied by an automatic pressure system. 


Optional power for the new twin-screw VINYARD “46” include 


pairs of Buda, Kermath, Scripps or Sterling engines from 70 to 
180 h.p. each, or Buda Diesels. 


When You Buy a VINYARD CRUISER, You 
Buy These Guarantees of Safety and Satisfaction 


Twin-screw power plant installation 
(engines with ample reserve power 
to meet emergencies and to insure 
economy and long life) 

The placing of fuel tanks in a separate 
water-tight compartment 

Exhaust fans for removing latent fumes 


Two exits from all cabins including 
crew’s quarters 

A rail-protected deck on both sides 

A one-piece white oak keel 

A greater factor of stability 

Rugged construction throughout 


A catalogue containing details and specifications 
of all models will be gladly sent upon request 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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(Continued from page 88) 
with a chapter on the motor and another on plumbing. The final chapter on 
the relations of the owner and the boat yard is especially valuable. 

But the entire book is packed with information useful to the owner, 
veteran as well as novice. There are many things explained in plain, simple 
language and many hints derived not only from the author’s forty years’ 
experience as a yacht owner but from conversations with other owners, 
shipyard men and paid hands. A refreshing feature is that, every now and 
then, the author says: “I don’t know.’’ Which gives the reader confidence 
in the authenticity of the advice based on personal experience. 

The book is readable and well illustrated and should be valuable tothe 
boat owner. 


+ + + 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts, 1937 
(Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts, New York, $12.00 and $14.00) 


HIS year’s Register shows a regular increase in size, the new edition 

listing 6209 yachts as compared with 5701 last year. The color plates 
include approximately 3000 private signals of yachtsmen and more than 
600 burgees of yacht clubs of the United States and Canada. There are 514 
new entries in the Register, of which but little more than 12 per cent are out 
and out sailing craft. This does not indicate the disappearance of sail but 
shows that it is possible to install an engine in practically every type and 
size of yacht. An engine is today a necessity in a cruising yacht. 

Among racing yachts, the new Ranger is extremely interesting. Included 
with the American craft this year is a yacht of foreign ownership, En- 
deavour II, as well as Mr. Sopwith’s new Diesel yacht Philante. Next in 
size in the racing fleet is Gleam, designed by Clinton H. Crane for his own 
use. There are but two new “Eights,” both on the Pacific Coast, and four 
new ‘‘Sixes.’”’ The largest new class in point of numbers is the new Interna- 
tional One Design Class, built in Norway for American owners. 

The Register is published in the familar format and in the same canvas or 
blue cloth binding as in former years. It is, of course, practically a necessity 
aboard any well-found yacht. 


+ + 


A Cruising Guide to the New England Coast 
Edited by Robert F. Duncan 


(David Kemp and Company, New York, $5.00) 


HIS book has grown from a memorandum prepared by the editor in 

1934 entitled Notes on Cruising Down East. It was enlarged and, two 
years later, fifty copies were distributed in mimeographed form to the 
Coastwise Cruising Club of Scarsdale, N. Y., and to friends of members, 
with requests for criticisms and additional information. The present vol- 
ume, in a limited edition of 1500 copies, is the result. 

It takes the yachtsman from Larchmont, N. Y., to Eastport, Maine, and 
its aim is to cover the following points about each harbor: its suitability as 
a refuge; appearance from the sea; information on entering; anchorages; 
attractiveness and general interest; and useful information such as avail- 
ability of supplies, hotels, railroads, etc. As most of the smaller harbors 
along the coast are dismissed with a few words in the government’s Coast 
Pilot, since they may be unsuitable for use by larger commercial ves- 
sels, the information supplements that in the Coast Pilot and does not 
duplicate it. 

The book is attractively illustrated, with aeroplane photographs and 
sections of charts and should be of great value to any yachtsman planning a 
cruise along the New England coast. 


+ + + 


Backwater Voyage 
By Archie Binns 


(Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New York, $1.25) 


EADERS who enjoyed Lightship when it was published two years ago, 
will welcome this story which was part of it. It is a gem, the yarn of 


. the two young sailors who, salvage money in hand, sailed and paddled up 


the Columbia River until they found their unknown destination and an old 
cutter in a wooded creek. It tells the story of their purchase of the Galathea 
and the work they did fitting her for sea and a voyage to the far off islands 
and of the trick which fate played on them. 

There is an introduction by Lincoln Colcord and illustrations by Edward 
A. Wilson. The book is, as the publishers say, “A novel in miniature’’ and 
a delightful one. 
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_ DESIGNED BY PHILIP L.RHODES OF COX & STEVENS, 1Nc. INSURED BY CHUBB & SON 


d 
AS - . . e 
: ln the settlement of losses on yachts, skill and training play an important 
7 part. A delay in effecting repairs may spoil a carefully planned vacation or 
. make it necessary to forfeit an important race. In our years in the business 
id we have worked with yards and surveyors all up and down the coast, and 
“ our knowledge of them enables us to arrange prompt and skilled repairs. 
Our policies are backed by forty years 
experience in owning and insuring yachts. 
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These entrants in the Gibson Island HE Bludworth radio direction finder is a 
Race are Bludworth equipped: compact, shipshape precision instrument td 
Avanti lets you make your landfall no matter how thick 
ee I the weather. In sail or power vessels, it brings 


Sonny 


Winsome Too 


White Cloud 


you home on an exact great circle — the shortest 
way — in contrast to other obsolete methods 
which often leave a vessel from 6 to 20 degrees 
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Completely developed for sea-going yacht use. 
Sturdy, and compact, the Bludworth requires no 
servicing. The installation cost is the last cost — 
because it has never failed in operation. Eight mod- 
els reasonably priced at $225 to $1,200. 


Write for the Bludworth “32 Points’ 


Thereis still time for your installation. off course. 


BLUDWORTH, INC., 79 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Don’t Trim the Mule’s Ears! 
Dear Spun Yarn: 


AM FILLED with a desire to put my oar in and contribute to the dis- 

cussion which has recently appeared in YacuTING anent the old fash- 
ioned vs. the modern type cruising boats in which you in your elegant style 
express to me completely cock-eyed notions. I am familiar with the argu- 
ment that a smart jib-headed cutter can bring her owners to port when 
dirty weather threatens and that the crew can have everything snugged 
down and be getting pleasantly stewed on the club veranda while the un- 
fortunate old-fashioned ones are still braving the rigors of the deep some- 
where off Execution Light. I know all the arguments pro and con, but I 
still think they all miss the fundamental point. 

You may agree with me when I say that life and mankind can be divided 
into two classes, racing and cruising. The racing man is generally lean and 
hungry looking; he is filthy with money, very successful, and he strives for 
success seven days in the week, both when working and racing. His sense of 
humor is atrophied and his sense of proportion distorted. Now the cruising 
man is one whom God loves; he strives manfully and often unsuccessfully 
to obtain a modicum of worldly success, and his smile is infectious. If he 
has to fight all week to be among the first half in matters which do not 
particularly interest him, he will be damned if on Sundays he cannot come 
in last, if he so desires. Why does such a man go cruising at all? I think for 
the same reason that you and I reread Treasure Island and The Three 
Musketeers every two years — to escape reality. While the racing man 
takes his realities aboard with him, the cruising man deep down in the bot- 
tom of his guileless heart fancies himself wearing a scarlet sash with the 
handles of a couple of silver-mounted pistols protruding and a dagger be- 
tween tobacco-stained teeth. Have you never imagined coming into Lloyd’s 
late some night, all lights dimmed, issuing cutlasses to all hands from a 
rack around the mainmast and proceeding to lay alongside one or two 
yachts I could mention, massacring every mother’s son? Don’t you think 
ratlines, squaresails, deadeyes, and fore braces are more satisfactory to an 











LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


inferiority complexed ego than patent winches, lateral resistance, measure- 
ment rule, speed indicators, breaking strain of fancy wire, Ohm’s law and 
what have you? 

And then there are the aesthetic values. A full rigged ship is the most 
beautiful work of the hand of man. Has all that to deteriorate and become a 
skinny thing of two halliards, a sheet and a bunch of winches just to satisfy 
a gang of mughunters and ambitious naval architects? And then the human 
element. Are you willing to sacrifice a type such as Long John Silver Taylor, 
stout Dick Deadeye Baker and other gallant lads I know for a 
bunch of sour pussies? 

Going to windward is not escaping the realities of life anyway; just the 
opposite. The other week I had the good fortune to be cruising on the back 
of a mule through some of the noblest alpine scenery in the world, making 
some thirty miles per day. If I had been a racing man I would have come 
to the conclusion that by cutting off the ears of the mule I would have 
decreased the wind resistance by some 2.38 per cent and increased the speed 
about 1.49 knots, and I should have acted accordingly. Belonging to the 
cruising fraternity, I admired nature, whistling softly to myself. Please, 
Mister, let the mule keep its ears, and if an owner of a Star boat wants to 
fit out with squaresails, stunsails, ratlines and raffee, God bless him, for 
he’s a fine fellow and above criticism. 

Bos Sato 
San Luis Gold Mines Co. 
Lima, Peru 


Dear Bob: 


Anybody who can toss off a characterization of the modern racing boat 
as ‘‘a skinny thing of two halliards, a sheet and a bunch of winches” is 
wasting his time in the Peruvian mines. You’ve got the Midas touch at the 
typewriter and your words are pure gold. Make everybody happy by com- 
ing home and taking my job. 


Spun YARN 
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Announcement! 


50 cents on the JNewsstands* 


Effective with the July issue the 


single copy price of YACHTING 
will be advanced to 50 cents. 


The subscription price—$4.00 a 
year—will remain unchanged. 


To those who prefer to buy 
YACHTING at newsstands, we 
would suggest that you have 
your newsdealer reserve a copy 
for you each month. 


* In the United States 











FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





YACHTING CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for YACHTING. Enclosed is my check for $ 


| eure $4.00 1) check Signed... 06 SVS ee i ek ee 
° YEARS. |... ke ST.Q0-61 } -nprtees 
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Canadian postage 50 cents a year additional : 
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Even the KI Hi 


ride in style on the 


‘“IDA I> 


@ “Ida I’, 55-ft. streamlined cruiser built by Morton Johnson Boat Works, Bay Head, N. J., for 
Mr. B. J. Pater. Shaft, propeller, galley equipment, rub straker and live fish tank all of Monel. 


...+ Her live fish tank is made of the same rust 


proof metal as her shaft and propeller—MONEL 
BY MORT CALKINS 


Up-to-date, and not afraid of a new idea, 
provided it’s a sound one. That’s the 
reputation Morton Johnson has for his 
boats way up and down the coast from 


Bay Head, N. J., where he builds ’em. 


Take for a sample the 55-foot stream- 
liner “Ida I’. It’s no surprise to find her 
650 horse Sterling motor driving a Monel* propeller through a 
Monel shaft. In installing those, Johnson is simply following the 
regular practise of most builders... making sure a fine craft 
never gets stranded with a twisted shaft or broken wheel. Ida’s 
galley equipment is largely Monel too, and that’s not uncommon. 


But the pay-off is the Ida’s live fish tank. Just another of those 
perfectly swell ideas that you wonder why somebody didn’t 
think of ’em sooner. All Johnson did was figure, “No rust to 
Monel .. . no corrosion. Strong as steel, and tougher. Live fish 
tanks need those properties same as propellers.”’ So now the 
fish come home clean. Simple, isn’t it? 





Hoping you are the same. 


Yok CoDkKins 





PROPELLERS BY COLUMBIAN! 


You'll be glad to know this season that 
Columbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, L. I., 
now carry in stock standard size of Monel 
propellers, from 8" to 96". Special styles 
they make promptly upon application. Illus- 
trated here is Ida’s “Columbian” propeller. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


f * MONEL isa registered trade-mark 
iN(( applied to an alloy containing approximately 
two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 
This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 


and marketed solely by International Nickel. 





YACHTING 
The Auxiliary Ketch “ Zarark” 


Completed Long Cruise 
Editor, YACHTING: 


HAVE enjoyed all of the articles by Bruce and Sheridan Fahnestock 
regarding the wanderings of the Director, but I must take exception to 
a statement in the article in the current issue. I was unaware that any mis- 
haps had occurred to our friends on the Four Winds and the Viva. The 
Zarark (auxiliary ketch) finished her cruise as originally planned, from 
Chicago to the South Seas and return to Los Angeles, without any mishap 
of any kind, except the loss of the wheel box cover which blew overboard. 
I would appreciate a correction in this regard, as we have many friends 
in distant ports who read YacuTinG, and I would not care to have them 
under the impression that we had met with misfortune. 


R. W. ZIMMERMAN 
Chicago 


++ + 


“Safety Pins,” as Fitted on 


Chesapeake Bay Boats 
Editor, YACHTING: 


NCE aboard a Chesapeake Bay canoe, the first thing you will prob- 

ably notice is the complete absence of cleats. Instead, you will find 

belaying pins; and not more than six or seven at the most. Having had con- 

siderable experience with ‘‘cunners,”’ as the native fishermen call their 

craft, I can highly recommend these simple and inexpensive gadgets for 
making fast sheets and halliards on certain types of boats. 

In 1926, I was given orders by the boss director to design and build six 
sailing skiffs for our camp. As practically all of our boys came to us without 
any knowledge of the sea, the main factors to be considered were simplicity 
and safety. - 

We therefore chose a single-sail sharpie, a centerboard boat, as best 
adapted for our waters. Economy of construction, another consideration in 
our program, settled the sheeting question in favor of the belaying pin and 
jam hitch method. The cost of the complete assembly, including rope, pins 
and labor, proved to be about sixty cents per boat. 

Figure 1 is a cross section at the starboard pin. (Reverse for the port 
side.) A one-inch hole was drilled through the deck alongside of the coam- 
ing. An oak pin was driven down tightly through this hole until it projected 
about an inch and a half below the lower edge; then the pin was cut off 
flush with the deck. A screw was fastened through the coaming into the pin, 
making it doubly secure. 

Figure 2 shows how the jam hitch is made around the pin. The sheet is 
held with the left hand while the right hand takes the loose end of the rope 
downward and around pin, then brings it up in a loop and jams the bight 











Figure 1 Figure 2 


down between the sheet and the coaming. The hitch may be released at any 
time by a quick pull on the loose end of the sheet — quite a help when 4 
heavy gust of wind strikes suddenly and the unsuspecting helmsman’s luff 
is started too late to spill the wind out of the sail before green water comes 
over the lee deck. The sheet, being always hitched to the lee pin, tends to 
draw the boom downward, which flattens the leach of the sail as well as the 
best of contrivances. 

Getting back to the safety feature of the jam hitch, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. For seven summers at our camp, during which 
time over 200 youngsters were taught to sail and race, there was only one 
case of capsizing. In the final contest of our last season a daring young 
skipper attempted to jibe around the second mark when a tricky flaw and 4 
nasty sea teamed up on him and completely upset his plans and, incidet- 
tally, his boat. 


HERBERT N. WHITE 
Norfolk, Va. 
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a, — bow, stern, side, interior, exterior, BURGER standard- 
_ ized cruisers of the new Admiralty Series please the eye — 
is and the pocketbook. Built in 34’, 46’, 54’ models (34 ft. 
ype \ ‘‘Commander”’ illustrated above) each in its class is defi- 
sht nitely more boat for your $$$. Besides great strength in 
BOATS BEAUTIFUL hull construction and spacious, luxurious interiors, each 
A re E boat gives you at no price premium the added pleasure 
and comfort of the exclusive BURGER ANTI-ROLL 
BOTTOM feature. Taken all in all, BURGER cruisers are 
beyond question the boat value today. Write for details, 
stating size and type of cruiser in which interested. Prompt 
deliveries possible for those who act at once. 
DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: Valuable territories, from 
which inquiries are coming in daily, are still available. 
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YACHTING 














PRESCOTT WILSON nc. 


> Form erly BVRROWS 


acht. Sailmakers 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 9-9062 
“ ° °° 
caspLle Winners 


ELIZABETH McCAW, a new yawl owned 
by Richard J. Reynolds and designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens, stretching 
her new canvas for the first time. 

















British Yachting Notes 


HEN, a couple of months back, I ventured to make some sugges- 

tions regarding the formation of a possible “intermediate”’ class, 
I was unaware that a deputation of British yachtsmen was about to visit 
America with the purpose of consulting a special committee of the New 
York Yacht Club upon this particular point. Having done so, however, I 
have found myself involved in a most interesting discussion as to whether 
there is any possibility of a solution of the problem being found on the 
lines proposed in my YacuTING article published in April. 

Two of the leading yachtsmen in this country, whose racing experience 
has for the most part been linked up with the smaller classes, recently paid 
an unofficial visit of inspection to Endeavour II, while that vessel was 
being prepared for her Atlantic crossing. One of the two, a member of the 
Council of the Yacht Racing Association — and one who has a keen sense 
of humor — was heard to remark, on realizing the amount of waste space 
below the cabin floor: ‘‘I wonder Sopwith doesn’t let out all that part of 
the ship in flats!’’ His remark gives point to my contention that, to be suc- 
cessful under the Universal Rule, the larger class vessels have to be given a 
quite unnecessary and detrimental amount of displacement. 

It is, of course, obvious that some time in the early history of the Uni- 
versal Rule formula there must have been a belief — or, possibly, only a 
hope — that a yacht with a displacement less than the ‘‘limiting value” 
set by the rule might be placed on an equality with a ‘‘limit”’ craft, but 
such belief, or hope, must long ago have ceased to be! 

One has only to read the rule, as it stands today, to see that this assump- 
tion is correct: 


“There shall be no limit on the actual displacement of yachts, but the 
cube root of the displacement, D, as used in the measurement formula, 
shall never exceed 20 per cent of the l.w.]. plus 0.50. If the actual displace- 
ment is smaller than that allowed by the limit, the actual displacement 
shall be used in computing the measurement; if the actual displacement is 
greater, then the limiting value of the cube root of D shall be used in com- 
puting the measurement.”’ 


I have quoted this part of the rule in full so as to make it perfectly clear 
that, originally, there must have been an intention to give sub-limit yachts 


a fair deal. If one is not correct in this assumption, the wording of the rule 
is not only futile but misleading. 

I take it, therefore, that the formula was originally intended to place 
yachts whose cube root of displacement relative to water line length varied, 
within reasonable limits, as nearly as possible upon an equal footing. This 
intention has not been realized and the result has been the standardization 
of displacement in relation to length of load water line. In other words, 
to put it bluntly, the formula failed completely in its objective. The objec- 
tive has ceased to be a reality but the formula remains — and will prob- 
ably continue to remain. 

The situation, as I see it, is: The formula, a deep rooted institution, 
must be retained; consequently, a ‘‘displacement-length’’ limit must also 
be retained. But the question naturally arises: Must the displacement 
limit remain as at present and the first and running costs, in the case of the 
larger vessels, be kept unnecessarily high and their speed relatively low? 

It was from this standpoint that my somewhat inopportune proposition 
of two months ago was made, and it has been suggested to me that, with 
advantage, a little more latitude might be given to the length of overhangs 
without detriment to performance in a seaway. 

I have, therefore, adjusted the proposed regulations to attain that end 
and, at the same time, have also adjusted the displacement curve so that 
it gives a smaller “‘limiting value” for yachts of a greater length than 
about 45 feet load water line. 

In its revised form, the proposed rule is: 

LVS 
Formula: .18 YD R | 
L being the length, in feet, between the forward and after girth stations 
at a height of .2 of the beam above the established load water plane — the 
forward girths being equal to .3 and the after girth to .6 of the beam. 


S is the sail area in square feet. 
D is the displacement in cubic feet. 
R is the rating in feet. 


Restrictions 
1. ZL, maximum equals (107 per cent R)+5’. 
2. D, maximum for formula, equals (.16 L+1.5)*. 
3. Draft, maximum, equals .15 L+1.5’. 
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TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE 
OY puts to seal 


1 
HIS summer there’ll be no need to | 





















put-in somewhere to telephone 





home or to the office while cruising 


4 gti off shore. Instead, pick up your sea- | 
ae ia } 


going Western Electric radio telephone 











ule and ask for any number you wish—just as though | 
- you were ashore! | | 
. Convenient, dependable radio telephone service 
= is now available to boats in the areas served by 
. land stations at Boston, New York, Miami, Seattle, 
| San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
ion, 
- Produced by the company that has made Bell 
the Telephones for over half a century, you can count 
tion on Western Electric equipment for highest quality: 
a Equipment is available for either small or large craft, 
<a or for short or long range communication. It is com- 
that pact—you can stow it away without eating up a lot 
me: of valuable space. It’s rugged, too—and simple as 

A-B-C to operate. 

Going to Newport for 

For full details, get in touch with Western Electric is vane ® 
“— Co., Commercial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. ' 


With the summer-long program of pre- 
ag liminary and international races, you'll 
certainly want all the time you can 
> manage off Brenton’s Reef. Radio tele- 
2 GS, 2 ig J CC TT, J C phone can help you to be there more — 
and to keep everything under control 
ashore right from your boat! 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE EOUIPWER® | 











THAT’S HOW I CAN MAKE 
Wa Gelel a -foy-u me mele) Ca getek 





GREG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





F you want to see bright work really glisten, 
I treat your boat to DULUX Clear when you put 
her in commission. That one application of DULUX 
will keep her bright till the season’s end. 


DULUX doesn’t lose its brilliant lustre, in spite 
of salt air and spray, or scrubbing. It is remark- 
ably free from checking and cracking. 


Du Pont DULUX is new . . . different. It con- 
tains the new synthetic DULUX oil which gives 
extra durability and appearance. 

DULUX Yacht White keeps hulls dazzling, too. 
Ask about DULUX Marine Finishes at your boat 
yard or dealer’s. Send for a new booklet, ‘‘Keeping 
Your Boat Shipshape.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


REG US PAT OF ee 


MARINE DULUX FINISHES 





Bhere $ moshing 8 fist i DULUK 





YACHTING 


4. Freeboard amidships, minimum, equals .27+/D+.6’ (Freeboard for- 
ward one-third greater). 


5. Height of sail plan, maximum, equals 1.7s/8+5’. 

6. Height of fore triangle, maximum, equals 8214 per cent of sail plan 
height. 

7. No hollows allowed in the surface of the hull above the E.L.W.P. 


8. Maximum tumble home equals .02 of the beam. 


By this rule a yacht of 65 feet rating could have a length between girth 
stations of 74.5 feet, with a load water line of, say, 67 feet; draft, 12.67 feet; 
displacement, 69 tons; freeboard, 4.22 feet; sail area, 4,220 square feet. 
That is to say, she would have about 10 per cent less displacement than a 
Universal Rule yacht of 67 feet water line, with .1 of a foot more draft and 
.2 of a foot less freeboard amidships. She would also have about 150 square 
feet less sail area. It is obvious that, with the lighter displacement and the 
less punishing and faster form of hull, scantlings could be substantially 
reduced without detriment to the strength of the yacht and that the weight 
so saved in the hull would more than compensate for the extra strength in 
the construction of the mast which would probably be found desirable. 

The question to be considered may be put briefly as follows: What, if 
any, advantage is to be gained by adopting a rule, such as I have outlined 
above, in the place of the well known and well tried Universal Rule? The 
answer is, and I think I am justified in my contention, that for a smaller 
first cost and for a definitely reduced upkeep, a faster and better sea boat 
with equally good internal accommodations would be obtained. 

One has only to look below the cabin floor of a Class J yacht to realize, as 
did my friend on the Y.R.A. Council, that she is unnecessarily big in the 
body and, if one looks at photographs of these vessels taken from the air, 
it is only too evident that they are putting up a pretty hefty quarter wave 
when they are traveling at speed. Why, then, should they be forced to have 
a displacement which bears no relation to the owner’s requirements? 

For far too many years the load water line of yachts has been accepted as 
the basis from which length is estimated and displacement regulated, with 
the result that in striving after unmeasured “sailing length” the over- 
hangs, both forward and aft, have reached an unreasonable proportion of 
the total length — as instanced by Ranger and the two Endeavours. I think 
it must be admitted that this distinctive feature in the design of these 
yachts can only be regarded as detrimental to their performance in a 
seaway. 

I do not expect that the views I have put forward will find favor with 
yachting experts on either side of the Atlantic — with very few exceptions 
— but I have said my say and shall leave it at that. 

M. HeEckstTALl-SMITH 


Globe Photo 
“Erideavour I” and “Endeavour II” just before their start from Gosport for 
their crossing of the Atlantic in Mr. Sopwith’s quest of the America’s Cup 
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effects in upkeep costs. 


It must be true that Duplex gives results afloat which 
other oils do not give. Otherwise, why would the vast 
majority of the country’s leading builders of stand- 
ardized boats and marine engines take the trouble to 
use permanent metal instruction plates specifying and 
recommending it? These builders know that it takes 
a true marine oil for satisfactory service afloat... that 
Duplex insures long years of faultless engine perform- 
ance without unexpected breakdowns or expensive 
overhauling. They know that Duplex means increased 
pleasure from the boat you own...that it’s by all odds 
the cheapest oil you can use because of the saving it 


DUPLEX 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 


ENTERPRISE OIL CO., INC., Established 1884, BUFFALO, N.Y 


IT MUST BE TRUE 


Otherwise, why do most of the leading boat and 
engine builders specify and recommend DUPLEX? 
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Robinson 
Instalis 
C-0-TWO 
earbon dioxide 
Fire 


Extinguishing 





Systems 


C-O-Two Systems, reducing marine insur- 
ance, may be installed on these popular boats 
at the Robinson factory. 


Write the factory or any Robinson representa- 
tive for information about C-O-Two Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Approved fire protection 
for new or old boats. Or ask any boat builder. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO NEWARK SAN FRANCISCO 
















ONEY SAVING alone isn’t all 
the story behind the F-M Model 
36 Marine Diesels. Because of the 
fuel used, insurance costs drop— 
along with the fire hazard. And 
cruising radius is increased. 
Service? All-important and all- 
comforting to the yachtsman is the 
certain knowledgethat dependable 
service is available in every im- 
portant port of the world if and 
when should it be needed. 
Whether you build or convert, 
see the F-M 36. Built by Fairbanks- 


* 


DIESEL ENGINES * ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
PUMPS © FAIRGANKS SCALES * RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT © FARM EQUIPMENT © HOME 


APPLIANCES *HOUSENOLT PRODULTS*HEAT 
(HG AND AIR COMOITIONING EQUIPMENT 


} "1 ie aah 


OSTS 80% LESS TO RUN— 
_ AN F-M 36 4 


LAS 


Morse, America’s leading maker 
of Diesels, it is available in many 
sizes. Easy to start, simple to oper- 
ate, it offers unequaled economy, 
plus flexible operation, maneuver- 
ability, and accurate speed control. 
Write for Bulletin 106Address . 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., General 
Offices: Chicago. New York—Bos- 
ton—Baltimore—New Orleans— 
Jacksonville—Dallas—Los Ange- 
les — San Francisco — Portland, 
Oregon—Seattle. Branches 


service amen principe 
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‘TIS A BONNIE WHEEL 
AND NOTA MICKLE MAIR 





\\ HEN you can enjoy utmost quality at no 
extra cost, there is no penurious reason to do 
other than enjoy the benefits of utmost quality. 
It’s so with Hyde Propellers today. 


When Hyde Bronze Wheels were introduced over 
fifty years ago, they sold at a premium. Their 
accuracy of pitch and balance, their ability to 
hold pitch and withstand impact without shat- 
tering, their beautiful finish and their general 
efficiency caused them to become the largest 
selling propellers on the market. 


Now, with greater production and improved 
manufacturing methods, Hyde Wheels cost you 


no more than other wheels. Naturally you want 
a Hyde. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 
Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


ITH the exception of one week-end, the latter part of April and the 

first part of May have shown such fine weather that all owners of 
boats, large and small, have been trying to get them into commission as 
quickly as possible. Each week-end has found more and more boats cruis- 
ing. During May the yards have been so hard pushed that those who failed 
to order their work done early have had to wait for an indefinite period. 
With this earlier than usual activity, all of the clubs hereabouts are ex- 
panding their plans, and with the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron holding 
its ocean race from New London, the outlook is good for a busy season. 


+ + + 


The Maryland Yacht Club started its sailing races on Sunday, May 9th, 
using the same M. Y. C. rule and the same courses as last year. The fleet 
this year consists of several larger racing yachts including a 22-Square- 
Metre, Stars, Albatrosses, Comets and Snipes. The club is planning a cruise 
to Hampton, Va., starting July Ist. 


+ + + 


From Don Ross, of Easton, comes the news that the Chesapeake Bay 
Yacht Club will hold its 45th annual sailing races off Oxford, Md., on 
August 13th, 14th, and 15th. The permanent trophies to be raced for are 
the Lipton and the J. Graham Johnson Memorial for the Star Class, the 
Commodore’s Bowl for the Chesapeake Bay log sailing canoes and the 


Doctor James A. Stevens Memorial for the Eight-Metres. A permanent - 


trophy for the race from Gibson Island to Oxford is hoped for. The race 
committee this year consists of R..G. Henry, Jr., chairman, T. H. Henry, 
D. 8. Ross, and Julian M. Van Buren. 


+ + + 


This year the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association has decided to 
hold its annual rendezvous at Oxford the first day of the regatta there, and 
is planning to have a dinner ashore for all of those present. For the first 
time, the Association is taking in individuals as members as well as clubs. 
From all reports, all of the prominent sailing men on the Bay have joined. 


+ + + 


The Spindrift (ex-Malabar VII), owned by Wallace Lanahan of Gibson 
Island, has come out with her new cutter rig. The rig is all inboard and 
gives her a much smarter appearance. 


+ + + 


During the week-end of May 14th, three boats new to Gibson Island were 
sailed down from the North. These were Donald Sherwood’s cutter Flying 
Cloud, which he recently bought; the new Alden yawl built at Fairhaven for 
John L. Williamson; and Ballero, recently acquired by Robert Hopkins, 
former owner of the Six-Metre Montauk. 


+ + + 


The ocean race committee of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron reports 
thirty-five signed entries for the race from New London. On comparing 
this with the statistics of the last race in 1933, with a record of forty-two 
starters, this year’s committee has about fifteen more entries signed up 
than at this time in 1933. This seems to indicate that the start of the race 
may bring as many as sixty boats across the line. The Lighthouse Service 
has agreed to report by radio the passing of each racing boat by Chesapeake 
Bay Lightship to Western Union at Norfolk, whence the time of passing 
of each ship will be wired to Gibson Island. 

The Ten-Metre which Richard Breed recently bought has been down for 
several weeks. Those northerners who have passed up the Bay for cruising 
might be interested to know that she has not been aground yet. Every time 
there is mention of the Bay for cruising in the North amongst a group of 
people there always seems to be some mention of the shoal water in general 
in these parts. As those who know the Bay would like to see more people 
take advantage of its cruising possibilities, this should do something i 
upsetting the fallacy that shoal draft boats are a necessity on the Bay. 
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Richardson Little Giant model 26-3, a quality built, low priced cruiser that has everything 








RICHARDSON -—the Cruiser for You! 


OUR choice of a Richardson will make you glad for the rest of your 
days. Richardsons are priced low enough to enable you to afford 
their purchase and built of the finest materials by expert craftsmen to give 
you a lifetime of service at lowest possible cost. The smallest Richardson 


Richardson values are unsurpassed and the seventeen arrangements 
in the 26’ Richardson Little Giants, 30’ Richardson Jrs. and 32’ Richard- 
son Cruisabouts offer a wide choice of arrangements that meet the re- 
quirements of the most exacting yachtsmen. 





is large enough to accommodate four people on an extended cruise or to 
carry a dozen when day boating. The largest Richardson is small enough 
to be maintained and operated economically. 


Richardson literature ‘‘F-37" gladly mailed on request. Be sure to 


send for it today and to inspect the Richardson on display ut the dealer 
nearest you. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


366 SWEENEY STREET 


NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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LITTLE GIANTS * 


JUNIORS * 


CRUISABOUTS 

















TUF-FLEX 


OFFERS unusual resistance 
TO POUNDING SEAS... 


Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass provides the same clear vision as 
ordinary plate glass PLUS many times the strength . . . greater 
flexibility ... unusual resistance to wave and other physical shocks. 
Because of these exceptional qualities Tuf-Flex can be used sub- 
stantially thinner than ordinary glass in port-holes, deck-houses 
and other marine applications—an important saving of 30-50% in 
weight. Descriptive booklet upon request. 


LIBBEY -OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO 
@ *While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its 


tempering process limits its susceptibility to 
breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed 
edges or surfaces causes the glass to disin- 
tegrate into small crystals,and if not framed, 
the crystals have a tendency to fly apart. 
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LY COMING 


MARINE 


ENGINES 
TWO POWERFUL 
“EIGHTS”’ 


In large cruiser installa- 
tions these efficient, eco- 
nomical, smooth-running 
‘eights’”’ are extremely 
successful. 


Model 8-125 


Compact, powerful, 
dependable! Dis- 
placement, 300.5 cu. 
in. Develops 125 H. P. 
Direct drive $850*; with 
reduction gear $1020*. 


Model 8-165 


De luxe, dependable pow- 
er! Displacement 420 cu. 
in. Develops 165 H. P. 
Direct drive $1195*; with 
reduction gear $1365*. 



























Both engines available with 
opposite rotation, at no 
extra cost. 


*Allprices f.o.b. factory. 


Investigate the com- 
plete new line of Ly- 
coming Marine Engines. 
4 to 12 cylinders; 35 to 750 
Horse Power. 


DISTRIBUTORS— 
Write for Lycoming’s at- 
tractive plan for sales and 
service representatives. 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 
































Everdur Screws 


IN THE HULL OF THE 
NEWEST FAIRFORM FLYER 


“Offshore 50” is Everdur Fastened 


Just as the name implies, this newest Fairform Flyer 
built by Huckins Yacht Corporation of Jacksonville, 
Fla., is really designed for “offshore” work. That means 
extra strength and extra dependability throughout. 


IDEAL NON-RUST FASTENINGS 


Out where the blue water slides to meet you—where 
a dark horizon can grow into a slashing squall—it is 
mighty important to know that the ship you drive 
has been put together to stay. That’s the way the 
“Offshore 50” is assembled, with more than 30,000 
Everdur screws in her hull. 

Leading naval architects, boat builders and owners 
everywhere agree that Everdur, The American Brass 
Company’s Copper-Silicon Metal, is ideal for boat 
fastenings and fittings of all kinds. Combining extreme 
corrosion resistance with steel-like strength, screws 
and bolts of Everdur lend enduring strength to the 
hulls of thousands of craft plying world-wide waters. 


EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The American Brass 
Company, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


Auaconda AuaéSwoh 
Copper & Brass 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY * General Offices: 


Waterbury, Connecticut + Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 












YACHTING 
Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


SIDE from Seawanhaka, which is up to its neck in Six-Metre yachts 

and will remain in that condition until the middle of September, 

Manhasset Bay probably will be the most active club on the Sound this 
season in the matter of race production. 

The program made up by Fred Wright, chairman of the club’s race com- 
mittee, calls for sixteen days of racing exclusive of the strictly local events 
planned for Sundays inside Cow Bay. Manhasset will conduct Y.R.A. 
championship regattas on June 12th and September 18th; special Sunday 
races east of Execution on June 20th, July 25th, August 15th and Septem- 
ber 12th; a four-day fall race series; the national championship of the 
Atlantic Class, and the McMillan Cup series of the Intercollegiate Yacht 
Racing Association. 

Then, too, Manhasset Bay’s clubhouse will be headquarters for the 
Star Class when that far-flung organization holds its world championship 
series at the western end of the Sound in September. Aside from these 
activities, Wright and his staff won’t have a thing to do all summer. 

The Intercollegiate championships are scheduled to begin on June 15th 
and provide three days of interesting competition among crews represent- 
ing Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Williams, Cornell, Dartmouth and the two 
new members of the I.Y.R.A., Brown and M.I.T. Each college will have 
two crews in action, one sailing an Interclub and the other an Atlantic. 


+ + + 


For the time being, at least, the question as to whether the Class B one- 
design dinghies are faster than the Class X boats has been answered. Sailing 
off Larchmont the week-end of April 17th—18th, the ‘“‘BO’s”’ walloped the 
everlasting daylight out of the ‘‘X’s’’ in eight races. The score was 331 to 
197. There were five boats to a team and the top four boats in the final 
standing were ‘‘BO’s.’”’ Frank Campbell’s Felix was high with 86, Arthur 
Knapp’s Four Deuces had 61, Corny Shields scored 59 with Prudence, and 
Stanley Clark’s Flurry had 48. The best of the “X’s” was E. C. Turney’s 
Shelvador which took fifth place with 45 points. Campbell had a record of 
six firsts and two seconds for the series, which is not bad. Not bad at all. 


+ + + 


The Sound will have a strong representation in the Gibson Island race 
from New London to the Chesapeake on June 27th. The tentative entry 
list reveals such sterling blue water campaigners as Rudy Schaefer’s Edlu, 
Robert Johnson’s Stormy Weather, Bob Baruch’s Kirawan, F. A. Calder- 
one’s schooner T'radition, Bob Moore’s Ten-Metre Lilu, Chester Bowles’ 
Nordlys and the new yawl Avanti, owned by Walter N. Rothschild. This 
delegation probably will be amplified before the starting gun. 


+ + + 


A gale of wind that whistled down the Connecticut on Sunday, May 
2nd, necessitated the postponement of the annual race among Class X 
dinghies for the George E. Roosevelt Trophy. A few boats went out on the 
river just to prove that it could be done and one of them, manned by Benny 
Harrison and Dick Bertram, the new commodore of the Intercollegiate 
Y.R.A., did a flip-flop. Thereby proving that it couldn’t be done. 

Speaking of capsizes, the Manhasset Bay dinghy sailors have hung up 
quite a record for unpremeditated bathing expeditions this winter and 
spring. So many have been dunked that the Order of Loons is anything but 
an exclusive body. Tommy Haire and Jack Prokop rolled themselves over- 
board from ‘‘BO” boats and Al Clark, who used to hold the upsetting . 
championship of the Sound until Bob Wessmann came along, made a 
strong bid to regain the title by giving himself and his wife a bath the after- 
noon of May 9th. 


+ + + 


Gleam, the third Twelve-Metre yacht built in this country, was launched 
from Nevins’ yard, at City Island, early in May, with Mrs. Duncan van 
Norden, daughter of the designer and owner, Clinton H. Crane, officiating 
as sponsor. Crane had hoped to take Gleam abroad for the Coronation 
regatta in England, but had to give up the idea because of the time it 
would have taken to ship her across. The races were scheduled for early 
June. 

Gleam is a sweet looking yacht, 68 feet on deck, 44.6 on the water and 
will carry about 1,930 square feet of sail. She should make an interesting 
addition to the fleet, which includes Seven Seas and Mitena, two home- 
|. built craft; Cantitoe, of Norwegian origin, and Mouette, from England. 


+ + + 


The formal Six-Metre trials to select a defender for the Scandinavan 
Gold Cup will begin off Oyster Bay on July 26th and will be conducted 





on the same basis as the cup races themselves, except that four victories 
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THE SEA-GOING TUG LEADER 


is powered with a Hall-Scott Diesel, with 7:1 
reduction gear, turning a 3-bladed propeller 
of 56” diameter and 55” pitch. After trial 
runs, this tug proceeded from San Francisco 
to Seattle. The total hours run were 143. 
From Seattle Leader will tow a 70-foot barge 
to Bristol Bay in Alaska. This is a convine- 
ing measure of the rugged service and as- 
sured dependability that is rendered by this 
140 h.p. Hall-Scott Diesel. 








LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


YACHTSMEN, ATTENTION? 


The Hall-Scott 140 h.p. DIESEL, with 7:1 reduction gear, which is sturdy enough 
to power this heavy duty tugboat, is also light enough for fine yacht service. * It 
offers to yacht owners a power plant of the utmost proved dependability and 
ruggedness, yet well within the necessary limits of size and weight. Built to the 
well known Hall-Scott standards of design and quality, the 140 h.p. Hall-Scott 
DIESEL presents a thoroughly modern power plant of great adaptability, and 
marked economy of operation and upkeep. Write for engineering data and prices. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company * 254 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 




















send for these ye 
PLAY BOATS are Double Planked, 


/ yi er Fastened, Twin Screw. Shown 
? models suitable for extended 
cruising, day sailing and fishing. Prices 
range from $8,250.00. 
PLAY BOATS sleep six, have sepa- 


! rate crew quarters. Dinette feature in 
main cabin. It is hard to believe that 
so complete a yacht built by Consoli- 
dated can be purchased for $12,500.00. 


CONSOLIDATED 





AT MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 











PROPELLER SENSATION 
OF 1937! 


Practically every racing record of recent years is held by an Equi-Poise 
propelled boat. The majority of notable, custom-built craft launched in 
1936 carried Equi-Poise propellers. Now, for 1937, leading standardized 
boat builders have almost universally adopted Equi-Poise propellers. 
Equi-Poise — the entirely new type of propeller for your boat — will 
bring you a sensationally finer degree of performance: Speed, economy, 
velvet-smooth operation; and extra years of trouble-free service! See 
your Federal-Mogul dealer or write direct for details! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP. 


Member Marine Propeller Manufacturer's 
ociation 


186 SHOEMAKER ° 





DETROIT, MICH. 
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-MATHIS’ 61-FOOT DIESEL CRUISER 


Announced but a few months ago this outstanding new type of 
yacht, which embodies sea-going qualities and speed with all 
the comforts of the famous Mathis Houseboats, has met with 
the approval of the discriminating. Several are now under con- 
struction for prominent owners. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Accommodations consist of three double staterooms and 
two bathrooms, with a large dining and living room in the 
deckhouse. Exceptional quarters are provided for a crew of 
three. 

Power is supplied by two six-cylinder Diesel motors. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


he a. 





will be required instead of three. Preliminaries will be held if too many 
entries are received and if the trials are not completed by the time the 
America’s Cup series begins, they will be interrupted until the latter part 
of August. 


+ + + 


._ The contenders will be Lulu, Briggs Cunningham; Rebel, Paul Shields; 

Light Scout, Herman F. Whiton; Circe, Logan Munroe; an as yet un- 
named ‘‘Six’’ for Fred T. Bedford — all new boats this season — Lucie, 
commanded by Jack Schiott; Phil Roosevelt’s Jill; BobKat III (ex-Mood), 
Robert B. Meyer; Indian Scout, Henry 8. Morgan, and Totem, Billy Luders 
and Clifford D. Mallory. These are virtually certain to be in the battle and 
there may be one or two others. The preliminaries should be well worth 
seeing. Here’s a tip — don’t sell Totem short. The seven-year-old Luders 
boat still has a lot of racing left in her and will give the new craft plenty of 
trouble. 

ay ae 


Trish Pennants: Port Washington will hold a regatta for junior yachtsmen 
on August 25th along the lines of Larchmont’s annual junior day... . 
Trooper, the offshore cruising ketch which has supplanted Coaster in Pop 
Anderson’s sailing affections, will have fisherman’s green topsides with her 
teak sheerstrake finished bright. . . . Incidentally, she has been docu- 
mented as a mackerel fisherman. . . . Dan Rugg, chairman of the House 
Committee at Manhasset Bay, has found a way to leave the trials and trib- 
ulations of his job behind. He has bought the cruising sloop Sally R and 
when the rocking chair brigade makes things too tough for him all he has 
to do is to retreat to the boat and get out of the harbor. . . . New Ro- 
chelle’s junior yachting organization has arranged a series of home and 
home team races with the youngsters at Bayside, Indian Harbor, Manhas- 
set, Sea Cliff, American, Huguenot, Seawanhaka, Larchmont and Harlem. 

. George Korper will return to Star Class warfare on the Sound this 
season with the new Purdy-built Pearl IV. . . . The International one- 
designs began their competition at Larchmont the week-end of May 15th- 
16th with a three-race series for the James D. Sparkman Trophy. From 
now on the new boats will be sailing at least three races a week until the fag 
end of September. . . . Bayside has scheduled a predicted log power 
cruiser race for its members on June 19th. The course will take the boats 
out of Little Neck Bay, around Kings Point into Manhasset Bay, out 
around Gangway and eastward to Matinicock, across the Sound to Scotch 
Caps and thence back to the starting point. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


every one who owns a boat, large or small, will have her in commission 
this year. 

Sid Herreshoff has put the Bubble overboard and has made many changes 
in her. She has a new cabin, so that the whole family can now cruise with 
comfort, and a new motor. 

The new shed in the south yard at Herreshoff’s is almost completed and 
next year all boats will have under-cover storage. The boats in the sheds 
are rapidly being put into commission, so that when Mr. Sopwith arrives 
with his two Endeavours, he should have plenty of room. 

Work on the Rainbow is being pushed but, so far, it is all below decks. 
Much had to be done to conform to this year’s agreement between the 
New York Yacht Club and the Royal Yacht Squadron as to fittings, equip- 
ment and living quarters below. 

The dinghies had their spring racing wind-up on April 18th, in an invi- 
tation affair with impromptu racing on Saturday afternoon and regular 
racing on Sunday. It blew great guns from the southeast all day Sunday 
so that almost every boat was reefed. One boat upset, one of the officials 
fell off the pier and another jumped after him to help, and all but a few 
boats took in plenty of water. However, it was warm enough so that no one 
seemed to mind very much. The results: Len Colt’s Floating Power won in 
Class B, Walter Rowe’s Liza in Class X and E. L. aa daceaied s Chant won 
the H. Martyn Baker trophy in Class D. 


J exervon from the activity in the various yards, it is safe to say that 


+ + + 


Down at Saunders’ yard, in Wickford, they have been scraping and 
painting since Christmas, so that all that remains to be done is to put the 
boats overboard. Only two Atlantics so far have gone in — Jim Sheldon’s 
and Harvey Baker’s — so there may not be much of a class on the Bay this 
year. George Squibb’s motor sailer Green Pastures has had changes made it 
her forward cabin; Frank Budlong’s Block Island fisherman has had a new 
motor installed; Arthur L. Kelly, Jr.’s, Alden sloop Simba has had new 
copper tanks and a new motor. Tom Harris’ motor sailer Black Gander i8 
being scrubbed and painted. Harris, by the way, is building three boats in 
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REALLY NON-SKID SHOE 
ever offered to 
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The Sperr 






Wet decks—-responsible for most -of the in yachting. Rubber 
soled shoes of the past have been effective on dry surfaces* but extremely 
dangerous on wet surfaces. 


The TOP-SIDER is the only non-skid shoe ever offered to,yachtsmen which 
is equally effective on wet or dry surfaces. Whether the deck be bright, 
painted, varnished, painted vas or metal;—-IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE. 
The TOP-SIDER will not slip when boat is at a great angle of heel, the decks 
wet or submerged. 


TOP-SIDERS come in a complete range of sizes and half sizes from four to 
twelve inclusive, White or Brown at $4.50 the pair. We also stock knee and 
three-quarter length Rubber Boots with white TOP-SIDER soles. The knee 
length boots are $5.00 the pair, and the three-quarter length $7.00.-Women’s 


shoes are also available, at the same price. 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 


151 Court Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The MOULTON COMPANY 
Kuilders of fine small boats 2 





NEWBURYPORT;“MASSACHUSETTS 


F.O.B An excellent sailboat. Easily convertible to rowboat or 
41 40> F ACT ORY outboard motorboat. Order now for early delivery. 


Address inquiries to 47 Kent St., Newburyport, Mass. 








Homelite marine electric plants never give boats the jitters. The shockproof 
spring mountings on these unusual sea-going generators soak up all the vibration 
when the plant is working for you. But that is not all. 


A Homelite is small, compact — weighs less than 100 pounds, complete with 
built-in gasoline engine. And, being water-cooled by a positive displacement pump, you 
can install it in the most cramped quarters. It generates 1250 watts and its 32 volt 
plant charges 6, 12, and 32 volt batteries. 


Homelites are able-bodied seamen. They’re rugged — good sailors — and are 


completely equipped with drip pans, flame arrestors, and flexible, gas-tight 
exhausts. 


Smaller Homelite 800 watt water-cooled genera- | Oo M & L i T E 


tors — as well as air-cooled electric plants — also 
available. Send for bulletins. CORPORATION 
406 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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STORM KING6 
75 H.P. AT 1400 R.P.M. 





PALMER ZR 4 
40 H.P. AT 800 R.P.M. 


wes yn 





LITTLE HUSKIE 
18 H.P. AT 1500 R.P.M. 








POWER BOY 6 
40 H.P. AT 1400 R.P.M. 


on the down grade and floats 
on the level. A boat is always bucking 
water pressure so its engine is work- 
ing uphill all the time. The engines are 
built different. No converted auto- 
mobile engine will give the long, 
trouble-free, dependable service that 
you get from an ALL-PALMER-BUILT 
MARINE ENGINE. If price, however, 
limits you to a conversion, a Palmer 
Conversion which has the all cast iron 
base, Palmer Marine Clutch and the 
electrical equipment raised up out of 
the wet, will give you the best possible 
service. 


LINE 

YT1 — l-cylinder.........+-06- 2 h.p. 
PNR1 — 1-cylinder...........+++ 6 h.p. 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder...........0++ 12 h.p. 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder..........-0+5 18 h.p. 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder...........00+ 24 h.p. 
ZR1 — 1-cylinder..........+++- 7 h.p. 
ZR2 — 2-cylinder...........06- 18 h.p. 
ZR3 — 3-cylinder..........000+ 30 h.p. 
ZR4 — 4-cylindeér..........e00. 40 h.p. 
F2 — 2-cylinder...........00+ 18 h.p. 

F3 — 3-cylinder...........00. 25 hp. 

F4 — 4-cylinder............++ 35 h.p. 

F6 — 6-cylinder...........06+ 50 h.p. 
NK2 — 2-cylinder.........+e0+. 25 h.p. 
NK3 — 3-cylinder.............- 35 h.p. 
NK4 — 4-cylinder...........0+- 50 h.p. 
NK6 — 6-cylinder.............- 80 h.p. 
Little Huskie — 4-cylinder........ 15 h.p. 
Half Huskie — 2-cylinder......... 5 h.p. 
Power-Boy Six — 6-cylinder...... 40 h.p. 
P.A.L. — 4-cylinder.........se00- 40 h.p. 
Green Witch — 6-cylinder........ 150 h.p. 
Ford Conversion — 4-cylinder..... 25 h.p. 
Ford V-8 Conversion — 8-cylinder 40 h.p. 
Storm King — 6-cylinder......... 75 h.p. 
PH6 — 6-cylinder...........se00. 50 h.p. 


Send for descriptive literature and prices 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Connecticut 


PALMER 


ENGINES 


DEALERS IN ALL IMPORTANT COASTAL CITIES 
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his back barn in Warwick Neck. He designed a 26-foot sport fisherman and 
his friends liked the looks of her so much that two more are being built. 


+ + + 


Thomas A. Potter of Jamestown, who owned the Ten-Metre Revenge, 


has recently bought the Six-Metre yacht Saga from Kenneth and Eldon © 


Trimingham, of Bermuda. Saga won the Prince of Wales trophy in 1936. 


+ + + 


At the Herreshoff plant, at Bristol, 35 Bullseyes (12)4-footers) are now : 


complete, and most of them have already been sold. 

Four of the seven Herreshoff Class § boats are completed and ready for 
delivery the first of June. Some of them are going to Newport and others 
to Buzzards Bay. Also, Dr. Lloyd’s Marlin cruiser is planked and will be 
completed by the first part of June. 

Frederick S. Ford’s Alden-designed Diesel auxiliary yawl, launched on 
May 22nd, has left Bristol for Detroit. Her name is Evening Star. 

The America’s Cup defender Rainbow has been hauled out for painting 
and for polishing of the bottom. She will be white, with a red boot top. Her 
mast is aluminum painted. The interior alterations, which give her an 
added stateroom and considerably more living comfort than before, are 
almost completed. 

The Ten-Metre Revenge, purchased by Blair Wallisar, of Chicago, left 
May 8th for Lake Michigan. She proceeded to City Island, under her own 
sail and from there was to be towed through the canal. 

A new Diesel is being installed in Pierre du Pont, 3rd’s, schooner Bar- 
lovento. W. A. W. Stewart’s schooner Queen Mab is also having a new engine. 


Buzzards Bay 


The Palmer Scott yard is buzzing with new boats building for summer 
delivery. Two Sparkman & Stephens designs, one a 38-foot sloop for Mr. 
Crocker, of Fitchburg, Mass. She is 30 feet on the water line, 10 feet beam 
and 6 feet draft and will be all copper-riveted with bronze straps, teak deck 
and have a reduction gear motor. The other is a 32-foot sloop, a modifica- 
tion of the Babe, being built for Calvin Tompkins, Jr. Also under construc- 
tion at this yard is a new 43-foot cutter, designed by Frederick Geiger of 
Yacht Sales Service, of Philadelphia, for Clarence Wardon, of Philadelphia. 
She is 30 feet on the water line, 10 feet 8 inches beam and 6 feet 6 inches 
draft. 

Last, but not least, is a new 17-foot centerboard knockabout sloop, 
designed by Phil Rhodes, being built at Scott’s for the Edgartown Yacht 
Club. 


+ + + 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the sale of: The cruiser Naiad from F. G. 
Dana, of Hartford, to Murray N. Bulford, of Augusta, Ga.; the cruiser 
Wasp from A. W. Jenness, of Fall River, to R. W. Foote, of New York; 
the cutter Elf II from Paul Gifford to W. B. Milner; the sloop Marionette 
from the Graves Ship Yard to M. L. Crossley, of Plainfield, N. J. 

Furnans has designed a new 29-foot cutter for Paul Gifford of Fall River, 
which is being built at Palmer Scott’s yard. She is 29 feet on the water line, 
10 feet beam, 4 feet 3 inches draft and will be powered with a 25-45 Red 
Wing motor. 

+ + + 


Peirce & Kilburn, of New Bedford, reports that the Paine-designed 
Ketch Namsang, owned by Joseph Plumb, Jr., of Marion, has been chart- 
ered this season by Dr. Philemon E. Truesdale, of Fall River. The Namsang 
is being fitted out at the Atlas Basin, in Fairhaven. The 17-foot tender, 
building there for John Duff’s Kalmia, is well along and will be ready when 
the yacht completes refitting. Her plans were drawn by B. T. Dobson, 
of New Bedford. The Katherine II, owned by Henry R. Dalton, of Boston 


and Woods Hole, has had a new pair of 275 hp. Hall-Scott motors installed 


at Peirce & Kilburn’s and was out for trials recently. She traveled at a 
pace close to 22 m.p.h. Kenneth L. Taylor’s motor sailer Halaia recently 
returned from Miami and is moored in the Atlas Basin. Several days ago 
the Innisfail, Captain John Winters, of Marion, also arrived from Palm 
Beach and will be laid up in the basin for a few weeks. The Herreshoff sloop 
Flying Cloud has gone into commission. She was recently purchased from 
Pierrepont Johnson, of Newport, by Donald H. Sherwood, Baltimore. 
The schooner Gosling II, formerly owned by Geoffrey G. Whitney, of 
Milton and Woods Hole, has been sold to R. H. Gillespie, Stamford, and 
has sailed for her summer mooring. The schooner Tabor Boy has been 
partially fitted out and has left for Marion where the sailor boys will com- 
plete painting and preparing her for the summer activities. On her trial 
run, after installing 250 hp. Winton-Diesels, B. W. Doyle’s yacht Fantasy 
more than came up to expectations. The schooner yacht Fontinalis, owned 
by Reginald W. Bird, Boston and Mattapoisett, has gone into commission. 
The Ten-Metre Blue Goddess, recently bought from C. MeGregory Wells, 
Jr., of Southbridge, by Thomas A. Sharp, Rochester, has sailed for Lake 
Ontario. The ketch Hallee, owned by David W. King, New York, has gone 
into commission and will make East Greenwich her home port. 
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MARINE FITTINGS 





@ Sea Steel is a non-magnetic solid chrome-nickel Alloy Steel more than twice as strong 
as brass or bronze — stronger than any other metal adaptable for marine equipment — the 
most perfect ry yet devised rit a multitude of yacht uses. Sea Steel standard fittings 
are designed by George Lawley & Son Corporation and finished to the specifications of 

Eee products are cast, forged, or fabricated. Any item and 


these master yacht builders. Sea 
special designs can be supplied. Write for illustrated bulletin. 








GENERAL ALLOYS CO. 
367-405 W. 1st St, BOSTON, MASS. 








GLOUCESTER 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A FISHERMAN 
By Raymond McFarland 


Soon the old-time Gloucester schooner will 
have gone the way of the clipper, the packet 
and the coaster. But before it becomes just a 
legend, here is an authentic tale of life under 
sail with the fishermen who ply the waters 
from Hatteras to Newfoundland in quest of 
cod and mackerel. The author sailed under 
his uncle Captain John McFarland in the 
schooner Yosemite, one of the ships that 
made the Gloucester fleet the pride of the 
New England coast. This book is a story of 
extraordinary adventure —a true and graphic 
record of a Downeast calling by a Down- 
easter himself. 


Fully illustrated with photographs. $3.00 
W-W-NORTON & CO- 70 FIFTH AVE-N-Y- 




















Make Sea-Legs 
Safer 





cA Moderately-Priced Necessity 


@ These proven and accepted Deck Shoes have been 
preventing falls on wet decks for over five years. 


e Boat owners from Main to California have made 
repeat purchases of Rajah Rope-Sole Shoes for them- 
selves, their crews and guests. — A real acknowledg- 
ment of safety and security in every pair. Men’s & 
Women’s sizes. 


Carried in stock at 


BALTIMORE: N. Hess’ Sons; BOSTON: Wright & Ditson; GUCAGO: 
Von Len — & _ Anon CLEVELAND: Halle Bros.; DETROIT 
Boulev: ee rei hop; SOR wae Hall’s; ESSEX, Conn.: Libby's 
Stores; PORT, N Goldman’s Yay ‘Shop; HALIFAX, N. 
Colwell Bros.; : HAMILTON, Bermuda: H. A. & E. Smith, Ltd.; HART. 
FORD, Conn.: James Lawrence & Son; HOUSTO! Texas: Qshman 
Outdoor Store; LOS ANGELES: | Phelps-Terkel; N MINN OLIS: 
The Dayton: Co.; NEW YORK Aiescronehie & Fitch age ye G. 
Spalding & | Bros.; PORT CLINTON O.: Nissen’s Inc.; SAVANNAH: 
Globe Shoe Co., VINEYARD HAVEN: E. H. Swift. 


If you cannot obtain Rajah ROPE-SOLE Shoes at one of the above stores 
write direct to the manufacturer: 


ALFRED HALE RUBBER CO., NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


W¥QUALITY 


X*BOUQUET 
*% CLEAN TASTE 


Hennessy-and-Soda 
is a pleasant and highly refreshing drink. The 
inimitable flavour of Three-Star Hennessy 

and the exhilaration of charged water make a 
beverage of unique appeal, especially when the 
weather’s hot and you like your drinks icy cool. 

Try Hennessy. Distilled and bottled at Cognac, 
France. Ja’ Hennessy & Co. Established 1765. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co., New YorK city. 








IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


ICTURESQUE Isthmus Cove, at Catalina Island, has been selected 

as the site of the combined seventeenth annual Southern California and 
Pacific Coast championship regatta. The dates will be September 4th to 
11th, inclusive, a month later than usual. The Isthmus was finally decided 
upon at the May 7th meeting of the Southern California Yachting Asso- 
ciation, after three months’ deliberation, in which time locations had been 
shifted up and down the coast, from Santa Barbara to Balboa. 

The September week was selected because the race week will thus coin- 
cide with the annual Commodores’ Cruise on the Labor Day week-end and 
extend the usual Catalina season for another week. 

The regatta turnout this year promises to be the biggest in West Coast 
history, with more than 500 boats, hailing from Seattle to San Diego, on 
hand. Several new sailing classes will also make their début, notably the 
first five of the California 32-foot water line sloops which were designed by 
Potter. 


+ + + 


Raymond Paige’s new Eight-Metre Prelude, designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, struck her stride in the California Yacht Club’s spring Gold Cup 
series off San Pedro and nosed out Commodore William A. Bartholomae, 
Jr.’s, Yucca, Mid-Winter champion, by a single point in four races. Third 
honors were taken by Owen Churchill’s Angelita. 

William Slater’s renovated and reliable Lanai won again in the Six- 
Metre division, followed in point score by Russell Simmons Ay-Ay-Ay and 
John Swigart’s Ripples. 

Among the little Pacific Iuterclubs, in Gold Cup competition for the 
first time, first honors went to John Stickney’s Spindrift, trailed by Art 
Schulhof’s Fran and Bob Staaf’s Zephyr. 


+ + + 


New yacht harbor facilities are mushrooming into existence all along the 
South Coast this spring. Heading the list is the new clubhouse of the Los 
Angeles Yacht Club, at San Pedro, for which formal christening is yet to 
be held; the new clubhouse of the Long Beach Yacht Club, on the break- 
water, launched at the season’s opening program on May 8th; and the ex- 
panded and refurbished clubhouse of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, 
turned over to the membership by Commodore Bartholomae at the opening 
celebration of May 15th. 

The Newport opening sei in motion three weeks of sloop class races. 
The Long Beach-Balboa prelude for Six-Metres on the previous Saturday 
was won by Bill Slater’s Lanai, followed by Ay-Ay-Ay and Synnove. 


+ + + 


Altamar, flying the private signal of Donald W. Douglas, and Cholita, 
owned by Edward Locke, the first commissioned of the five California 
“Thirty-Two” cruising sloops which Fellows & Stewart are building from 
Nick Potter designs, were launched simultaneously at San Pedro on May 
Ist. 

Of the remaining trio, Temple Ashbrook’s boat will be ready early 
this month, followed at fortnightly intervals by the boats owned by Joe 
Fellows, Jr., and John Hurndall. 

Fellows & Stewart last month also delivered Torqua to the Catalina 
Island Company. She is a 58-foot streamlined combination cruiser and 
glass-bottomed boat. Designed by Joe Fellows, Jr., she has a speed of 17 
knots with a pair of Hall-Scott Invaders. She is made unsinkable by 3000 
pounds of cork lining. 


+ + + 


Bubbles . . . Hoping to take the measure of the South Coast’s fast cruis- 
ing windjammers, James Flood plans to bring his Honolulu Race champion 
yawl Dorade down to San Pedro from San Francisco this month and race 
her through the season, including the September regatta. . . . As com- 
modore of that seagoing group, Flood called a special meeting of the Trans- 
pacific Yacht Club in Los Angeles, on May 19th, to effect incorporation 
and to discuss initial plans for the next Transpacific race to Honolulu, 
which will be started from San Francisco, probably in June, 1939. . . - 
John Swigart, owner of the Six-Metre Ripples and the Class B dinghy 
Raffles, has added again to his Los Angeles squadron by purchasing the 
47-foot staysail schooner T'amalmar from C. E. Vesy. . . . After three 
years on Puget Sound, Falcon, one of the three original 55-foot “Neptune” 
ketches built at Wilmington by Hugh Angleman, in 1933, has returned to 
San Pedro Bay. She has been bought by D. 8S. Faulkner from Commodore 
Roy W. Corbett, of Seattle. . . . Caroline, Eldridge Johnson’s former 160- 
foot Diesel cruiser, now owned by Joseph Schenck, of Hollywood, arrived 
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Yachting Books by UFFA FOX 


Sail and Power 

“Fascinating and essential book... must have a place in every boat- 
man’s library.” Los Angeles Times 
Uffa Fox’s Second Book 

**Both the text and the profusion of photographs and plans rank main- 
truck high.” _ New York Herald Tribune 
Sailing, Seamanship and Yacht Construction. 
“A must for any complete nautical library. A handsome, unusual, worth- 


while book.” The Rudder 4- 
Each volume with hundreds of illustrations from photographs, maps 


and plans Per volume $10.00 
at all bookstores 


FANKEE 


i ‘s E, nh S | a fl Z 
by Gerard B. Lambert 


With mare than 100 tlustrations from photographs 


A straightforward account of the Yankee’s arduous transatlantic crossing in the 
late spring of 1935 and her unofficial but impressive representation of American 
yachting and yachtsmen in English waters during the racing of the 1935 summer 
season — which is fully described and illustrated. The many devoted followers 
of the Yankee, as well as the American yachting public in general, will here find 


expert writing, superb action pictures, continuous entertainment and a great 
amount of valuable information. $6.00 





MANFRED CURRY ’S Standard Works on Sail 


Yaeht Racing 3 The Aerodynamics of Sails and Racing Tactics 
“An invaluable volume for the intelligent sailorman.”’ 


The Sportsman. Fully illustrated. $7.50 
Racing Tactics 


“*In these diagrams he demonstrates his theories of yacht racing in a man- 
ner far more understandable than any written matter.” 


New York Sun. Fully illustrated. $6.00 
Wind and Water 


120 full-page plates illustrating wave and wind action. ‘‘Of marked ar- 
tistic value, beauty and interest.” New York Times. $7.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 











Established 1903 
. THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Llopr’s 


Register of American Vachts 








1937 


ISTING full details of approxi- 
mately 6000 yachts of the 


United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, together with a 
separate list of Yacht Owners with 
their addresses, the Yacht Clubs to 
which they belong and the names 
of their yachts. Color Plates of 
over 600 Yacht Club Burgees and 
over 3000 Private Signals of 
Yachtsmen. 








Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber's name on cover $14.00 
COE GN 45 ss Sanne adnedeasbicctiicoeecs Ge 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


THE 65 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT.......... $3.00 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 








































@ AYachtsman's Log Book 
and Guest Record worthy 
of the most luxurious 
Cabin. Waterproof pages 
(12” x 9”) exquisitely dec- 
orated; loose-leaf, ring 
binding. 

“Memories Afloat’, a 
companion book is a novel 
photo and souvenir ‘‘al- 
bum" with ingeniously de- 
vised index pages giving 
ample space for long-hand 
or typewritten records of 
events and adventures. 


In Leatherette cover, gold stamped, $5.00 each. 
In De Luxe Leather, gold stamped, $10.00 each. 
Your name in gold, 50 cents each extra. These 
prices also apply to ‘My Hunting Memories", 
‘My Fishing Memories", and ‘Dogs | Have 
Known". Available by mail only. Your check 
will bring any of these books by prepaid mail. 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR YACHTING FRIENDS 


NASCON SERVICE, INc., 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLEASE FIND ATTACHED, CHECK [] MONEY ORDER []_ FOR WHICH PLEASE MAIL 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS BOUND IN LEATHERETTE (] GENUINE LEATHER [] 
LOG BOOK 0 MEMORIES AFLOAT () FISHING MEMORIES () 
DOGS | HAVE KNOWN (] HUNTING MEMORIES () MY NAME IN GOLD (J 
PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME CLEARLY 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
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That certainly is 


“ALL-IN-ONE” 


Just imagine! An Anchor Light that doesn’t require a 
smelly can of kerosene—one that can’t blow out, can’t 
smoke, can’t smudge! What wouldn’t you give for a 
light that’s never messy, never drips oil? Why, you can 
even stow it in a locker right along with your best “shore 
clothes” and never spoil or spot them! And say,—these 
are just some of the troubles that I’ve overcome by using 
W-C “All-In-One” Anchor Light! 


Though it’s electric, it has no wires. Inexpensive bat- 
teries are contained right in the base. Long life is one 
of its outstanding qualities—in fact, one set of batteries 
will give you 60 nights of light! A mighty handy spark- 
proof emergency lantern, too. Safe to use under any 
conditions. And always ready to go to work! Heavy hot 
dip galvanized container—and “Dependable” construc- 
tion, of course. Here’s something real good—something 
you certainly are not going to deny yourself this year! 


But let me go on! This Anchor Light is just one mem- 
ber of the “All-In-One” family created by Wilcox-Crit- 
tenden. You'll also be interested in the Class I, II and III 
RUNNING LIGHTS—all built on exactly the same prin- 
ciples. Then we have the self-contained battery lights for 
dinghys, tenders, small runabouts (inboard or out- 
board), canoes, etc. Every item is “Dependable”-built 
for maximum service. 


See all these Lights at your favorite dealer. Ask him to 
show you the many other labor-saving, pleasure-giving 
gadgets that bear the well-known “W-C” Trade Mark. Or 
—send 25¢ to cover handling expense, and a copy of our 
1937 catalog will be mailed to you immediately. This 
will give you many hours of fun studying our 8,000 items 
in your leisure time. And worthwhile, too! 


Wirtcox. CrirrenpEn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
1@ South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 


at San Pedro from New York in May for overhaul at the Craig shipyards, 
Long Beach. . . . William L. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, arrived at San Pedro 
in May aboard his Diesel yacht Vagabondia after a leisurely fishing cruise 
to the Bahamas, the Caribbean and the Gulf of California. . . . Maria 
Dolores, 123-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser bought at Houston by LeRoy 
M. Edwards, of Los Angeles, arrived from the Gulf on her delivery voyage 
in May. ... The spring sortie of large windjammers for West Coast 
tropical waters was started last month by Mr. and Mrs. Keith Spalding, 
in their schooner Goodwill, 161 feet, to the Gulf of California, and by Mrs. 
Anita Johnson Wand, in the 94-foot ketch Zahma, to Hawaii. 


Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


SPORTING event which included 50,000 competitors of both sexes 
and several nationalities was the Metropolitan Miami Fishing Tour- 
nament ending April 15th. The eleven municipalities around Biscayne 
Bay laid out a playing field of 5000 square miles, stretching from Fort 
Lauderdale south to Matecumbe Key and across the Gulf Stream to 
Bimini and Cat Cay. Then they offered prizes for the largest two fish of 
each of 27 varieties, with cash awards for the charter boat captains. And 
the party was on. 

Fish were caught in all 27 classes, ranging in size from the prize 5-pound 
pompano brought in by Allen Randolph, of Danville, Illinois, to the prize 
406-pound blue marlin of J. M. Tarafa, of Havana, and including eleven 
prize fish caught by women. Fifteen of the winners came from Florida, nine 
from New York, six from Massachusetts, and five each from Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Illinois. So much interest was shown in the contest that 
H. H. Hyman and his committees plan another for next year. 


+ + + 


The last of the five 80-foot patrol boats built by the Gibbs Gas Engine 
Co., of Jacksonville, for the U. 8. Coast Guard was launched May 8th. 
Powered with two 800 hp. Vimalert gas engines to give a speed of 30 knots, 
these boats are one of the W.P.A. projects for naval architects and ship- 
builders. 


+ 4+ + 


More than 200 boats made use of the Caloosahatcheé-Okeechobee 
canal the first ten days following its opening. Both Moorehaven and Clewe- 
ston added yachting columns to their newspapers. Among the visiting 
boats in April were James B. Bell, Jr.’s Silver King, from Toledo, and 
S. F. Briggs’ Martha III, from Milwaukee. A large group of shrimp fishing 
boats from St. Augustine went through, bound for Morgan City, Louisiana. 

Fort Meyers’ new yacht basin is located between Lee and Hendry 
Streets in the heart of the city’s waterfront, at the mouth of the Caloosa- 
hatchee River. It is designed to include an enclosed basin 600 feet by 400 
feet, with an 80-foot entrance and minimum depth of 8 feet. Twelve piers 
70 feet long and several shorter ones should take care of the increased 
docking needs following in the wake of the canal. 


++ + 


The Pensacola Yacht Club opened its sailing season May 8th with an 
interclub regatta to which all members of the Gulf Yachting Association 
were invited. The five club sloops have been overhauled and improve- 
ments have been made in the docks. Like many other naval bases and yards, 
the Naval Air Station at Pensacola has taken to sailing and has organized 
the Naval Air Station Yacht Club. 

The Beach Boat Slips, at 19th Street and the bay, Miami Beach, has 
completed a concrete building covering 30,000 square feet entirely devoted 
to dry storage. Designed to withstand a wind force of 200 miles, it is 
equipped with railway switches for handling 50 to 60 boats of 35-foot av- 
erage length. Length and draft limits are 60 feet and 7 feet, respectively. 
Such a service has been badly needed on Biscayne Bay. 


+ + + 


Two famous dinghies have moved south. Samuel Wetherill’s More Non- 
sense, winner of the Roosevelt Trophy, blue ribbon of American dinghy 
racing, has been bought by Miss Mary Margaret Culbertson, of Coconut 
Grove. Robert M. Bavier’s Flapper has been bought by Henry Herendeen, 
of Miami, making a tetal of ten Class X boats here. 

With Florida’s 1700 miles of six-foot waterways offering grand oppor- 
tunities, regional manager Lynn S. Nichols of the American Power Boat 
Association and other yachtsmen are working on plans for a series of inter- 
port cruises. Such a development will round out the present program of 
sailing and power boat events in the state. 
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10-Day Deliveries* on 1 WHEELER PLAYMATES 


*When you order your new boat you will want delivery as quickly as 

possible — early enough to give you a full summer of boating pleasure. 

You can now get ten-day delivery on most Wheeler Playmate models, 

and delivery on other models within a very few additional days. With 

production scheduled to meet the greatly increased demand for Wheeler 

Playmates and by keeping ahead of orders we are able to give you ; 
exceptionally quick delivery on almost any model you select. There are ; 
over 44 models to choose from...the famous Sunlight Lounging 
Sedans in seven sizes, 26 to 46 feet... popular Trunk Cabin Cruisers 
from 30 to 39 feet . . . thoroughbred Sport Fisherman models from 26 to 
46 feet... and De Luxe Cruising Yachts up to 65 feet. 


See the WHEELER PLAYMATES 


on Parade 



























Unusual room and smart appearance are combined in the 32 
foot Twin Stateroom Sunlight Lounging Sedan to make it the 
outstanding cruiser of its type 








A representative fleet of Playmates is now 
cruising the various yacht centers on the 
Eastern seaboard. Phone or Wire us for Itin- 
erary — Watch Your Local Newspaper for 
Announcements. 


Write today for your copy of our 52-page 

catalog. It illustrates and describes in detail 

the Playmate Fleet. Let us tell you about the 
Wheeler ‘Pay as You Play” plan 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


foot of Cropsey Avenue 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CONTROL! 


pi a America’s most popular sedan cruiser — the 39 foot Playmate Sunlight 
3 y Lounging Sedan. Two comfortable arrangements are available, sleeping six. 
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y 
| Mt a Finger-Tip Touch 
° Your yacht’s controls are the most used equipment 
y T 4 it C A e | S A Y S— aboard. Why have ancient rods, wires, bell-cranks, 
; joints and levers that rattle and jam and ruin your 
ae fun-time? Go modern! It’s actually cheaper and 
: SEND FOR THIS mi I 
ee Bendix Remote Controls handle throttles, reverse- 
B O O K L 2 T | gears, spark advance, fuel shut-off, Diesel injectors 
° from anywhere aboard (or from several stations). 
i There's a specific Bendix Control for each such use 
n H . —including one that shifts reverse gears by vacuum 
n e Yow'll want a copy of 4 * power. All operate at a ts ae a - 
- a te a 5 % TLE rand-new illustrated, 
3, Your Boat—Its Painting . *, EFFOR ss! informative booklet for 
d and Care” aboard all ’ ‘, INSTANT! ee eee 
architect. A note will bring 
1 season long! 52-pages np Pa = 
chock full of boat paint- Soa 


1. ec ePwy hand ds e 


eee! 
* 
“bo 


- ing and maintenance 





P facts. Beautifully illus- 

trated. Write for free 

copy to The Sherwin-Williams 
n- ° 
al Company, Cleveland, Ohio and 

- 5 me BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 

it all principal cities. (Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
n, ‘ 449 Bendix Drive * South Bend, Indiana 





i SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
a PLEASURE CRAFT FINISHES 





MARINE REMOTE CONTROLS 
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HOW MANY YEARS . 


Have you ever figured your 
cruising mileage on the basis 
of overall cost per year? 


One yachtsman who drives his DAWN 
thousands of miles every year and who 
consistently wins long-distance cruiser 
races figures his boat on a yearly cost- 
per-mile investment basis; figures that 
her sound design, staunch construc- 
tion, and low maintenance cost in 
spite of thousands of miles of cruising, 
give the correct estimate of his money’s 
worth. 


Standardized quality, and not “stock 
boat” construction, is the answer. Let 
us tell you how pawns are built — 
and what goes into them. Models 45, 
48, 50, 52,55 and 60 feet individually 
built over standardized moulds give 
moderate cost and mileage value. Inte- 
riors are planned to suit. Optional 
Twin-Screw Gasoline or Diesel power, 
double planking, pine or teak side 
decks, with or without rail, and many 
other features. Write for brochure. 


DAWN CRUISERS, Inc. 
Clason Point, New York City 
Phone: WEstchester 7-7000 


DAWN 


YACHTING 


At THOUSANDS of MILES Per Year? 

































Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE big splash and yachting “coronation” of the past month was, of 

course, the launching of the America’s Cup defense aspirant Ranger at 
Bath. The gala affair brought a host of notables from all points of the com- 
pass to witness the christening of the first Class J boat built on this side of 
the ocean since Rainbow in 1934. The building of Ranger has.been an im- 
portant factor in the busy scenes enacted in Maine yacht yards these past 
months. 

Yankee, the indefatigable rival of Harold S. Vanderbilt in the Cup 
campaigns of 1930 and 1934, looked impressive in her trial spins in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Satisfaction was registered by owner Gerard B. Lambert and 
designer Frank C. Paine on the way Yankee carried on under her new single 
head rig and ultra-modern steel mast. Plenty of stiff weather was encoun- 
tered when Yankee towed around Cape Cod to Newport. 


+ + + 


Dinghy racing runs on unabated with the college sailors in the Charles 
River Basin. The large and well-found M.I.T. fleet and the Tech sailing 
pavilion continue to act as an impetus to intercollegiate competition. 
Runyon Colie, Tech freshman from Barnegat Bay, was the top tillerman 


as the Engineers won the first Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association 
championship. 


+ + + 


The first unofficial brush of the season brought out a sizable power boat 
gallery off Marblehead. The contestants were the 86-foot schooner Liria, 
owned by Ken Miller and Ralph Heywood, and Ralph Snider’s 80-foot two- 
sticker Varuna. The start was made out of Gloucester off the Eastern Point 
whistler and finished in Marblehead Harbor with the Liria taking the 
honors in the light going. 

Pike Os le 


The Corinthian Yacht Club will be right in the swim this year at Marble- 
head with work now under way on a 75- by 30-foot swimming pool and two 
tennis courts. New members have been pouring in, as the great need on 
Marblehead Neck today is a swimming pool. Ideally situated, and with 


its present yachting facilities, the Corinthian will be a well-rounded and 
ideal recreation center. 
on aa 


Spring housecleaning has been going on industriously at Marblehead. 
The Boston Yacht Club has been making extensive changes in the club- 
house and now has the top deck enclosed with a structure which gives the 
effect of a swanky ship’s bridge. 


+ + + 


The Spring Shakedown race out of Marblehead, June 5th, under. the 
burgee of the Boston Yacht Club, is drawing so much water that Chairman 
Burt MacInnis announces the raising of the 65-foot over all limit. The 
three classes now are under 40 feet, 40 to 60 feet and over 60 feet, with the 
committee reserving the right to reject any entry. The Marigold and the 
Tioga, along with two new 72-foot ketches, already make a sizable nucleus 
for the class of big stickers. 

+ + + 


A large turnout of Massachusetts yachtsmen was on hand for the 
yachting luncheon of the Advertising Club, of Boston. Among them were 
Commodore Chandler Hovey of the Eastern Yacht Club; William P. 
Stephens, dean of yachting journalists; Prof. George Owen and Capt. 
Walter Wood of the Nautical Association of M.I.T.; and Commodore C. 
Adrian Sawyer, Jr., of the Boston Yacht Club. The event was in the nature 
of a tribute to the ‘efforts of a group of Bostonians in contributing to the 
defense of the America’s Cup. 

+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., reports the charter of 
the 66-foot ketch Namsang from Joseph H. Plumb to Dr. Philemon E. 
Truesdale for the season. She will sail in the Gibson Island race. Also, the 
49-foot schooner Draconis (ex-Mandarin), from Charles M. Clark, Jr., t0 
J. J. Storrow, Jr., of Boston; and the 65-foot schooner Alpha from Albert P. 
Armour to Harrison G ardner, Boston. The 33-foot sloop Shark has beet 
sold from G. M. Stevens to Andrew Abbott, of Boston; also, the 37-foot 
ketch Sea Crest from Clifford C. Emerson, of Portland, to Paul Sheldon, 
New York. 


+ + + 


The new 34-foot auxiliary cutter for Lois W. Doggett, of Boston, from 
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“C(Mhite Gloud” 


Representing the ultimate 


in the cruising racer type 


Owned by George A. Whiting 
Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1875 


M. M. DAVIS & SON, INC. 
SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 
New York Office: 424 Madison Ave. 





the designs of Charles MacGregor, of Belknap & Paine, is ready to go over- 
board at the Saugus yard of George Gulliford. 


+ + + 


Work has started at Britt Brothers, Saugus, on a new 35-foot 8-inch over 
all day cruiser for a New England yachtsman. She is from designs of Fran- 
cis W. Belknap, of Belknap & Paine. A streamlined deckhouse, African 
mahogany planking, teak decks and a Chrysler Crown engine are features. 
The boat will be finished by the middle of July. 


+ + + 


The 138-foot three-masted Diesel schooner Sachem has been sold from 
Rowe B. Metcalf to Adventure Expeditions, Inc., through the office of 
E. Arthur Shuman, Jr. The Adventure Syndicate, headed by Robert Nell- 
son, is preparing for a cruise around the world. Sachem will be renamed 
Adventure and will leave Boston July 10th with fifteen college boys aboard 
to make the scientific odyssey. The personnel includes Lie-Neilsen, well- 
known Boston yachtsman, who goes as first mate. Other sales through the 
Shuman office include the 40-foot auxiliary cutter Balkis from Calvin 
Tompkins, Jr., of New York to Earl Van Sciver, Philadelphia; and the 31- 
foot commuter Appledore from Mrs. Margaret Forbes to Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, Boston. 


+ + + 


Ariel, Fishers Island one-design 23-footer, has been acquired by David 
Johnston, of Fishers Island Sound, from the estate of Charles Hodges. 
With this sale, made through Shuman’s office, the Fishers Island fleet re- 
turns to full strength. 


+ + + 


The famous pilot boat Liberty has been chartered for June and July for 
four cruises by the Girl Scout Mariners through the office of Eldredge- 
Mcinnis. Through the same office, the 100-foot twin screw power yacht 
Marjelou has been acquired by Harry E. Noyes from Bernard W. Doyle, of 
Leominster. She will be used at Marblehead this summer. Noyes’s 72-foot 
ketch Tioga has been chartered to a Boston yachtsman. The 46-foot twin 
Screw sport fisherman Cavu, from Eldredge-McInnis designs, was launched 
at George Lawley’s yard and shipped South. 

, Eldredge-MeInnis have sold a 32-foot Marblehead cruiser to George M. 
Peabody for use at Marblehead. The 56-foot wishbone-rigged ketch 
Marmion will make her home port at Hyannis Port this summer. 


Isaac Patch, Jr., and John Nichols, representing the Sandy Bay Yacht 
Club, did well in the Bermuda Star Class series with Midge IT, which used 
to be in the money in the Cuban Mid-Winter races. 


+ + + 


Sales through the office of John G. Alden include the Class R sloop 
Mermerus to R. K. Safford, of New Haven; the 21-foot auxiliary sloop 
Curlew, a well-known Cruising Club boat, to Frederic L. Allard, Philadel- 
phia; the 42-foot auxiliary schooner Virwin to M.S. Pettit, New York City, 
and the 36-foot sloop Elsa to E. B. Ripley, of Watertown, Conn. Alden re- 
ports the charter of the 88-foot auxiliary schooner Freedom from Sterling 
Morton, of Chicago, to Manton B. Metcalf, of New York. Freedom is a 
steel schooner built from Alden’s design in 1931 and will be used along 
the New England coast and on the Sound. The first of the new stock 39-foot 
over all cutters from the design of Alden, built by Graves, of Marblehead, 
has been tried out successfully. The new boat Edythe IJ, owned by M. B. 
Salisbury, of Chicago, has been shipped west via flat car. The second boat, 
owned by Franklin King, Boston, was tried out successfully. 

+ + + 

The curtain was officially hoisted in Massachusetts Bay with the annual 

Memorial Day regatta of the South Boston Yacht Club. 


San Francisco Bay Zephyrs 


PENING DAY was celebrated at the San Francisco Yacht Club 
April 25th with eleven Stars racing for the Clifford A. Smith Trophy. 
“Jakie”’ Wosser brought Kenneth Craycroft’s Starlight across the finish 
line a decisive winner, with the owner acting as crew. The Commodore 
Woodruff Cup for Moon boats was won by George Williams, sailing his 
Harvest Moon. 
+ + + 


The only thing definitely proved May 1st and 2nd, when the annual 
Vallejo race was to have been sailed from Belvedere to Vallejo and return, 
was that, upon the most unfortunate occasions, San Francisco Bay can 
become, and remain, as calm as the proverbial mill pond. Of all the classes 
starting early Saturday afternoon, only the Stars finished the one-way 
course under sail. The return on Sunday was little better. Stars and Birds 
led the drifting fleet southward across the finish line, closely followed by the 
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“Teould go for you, 


Old Fellow- 





. . . if you had a Barbasol Face” 


Naturally,women prefer the 
man who has a “Barbasol 
Face.” (Try Barbasol for 
just two weeks, and the won- 
derful good it does your 
skin will tell you why.) 

For the “Barbasol Face” 
is a youthful face with the 
skin kept soft and firm and 
youthful looking by the 
after-shaving benefits of 
Barbasol. 


With Barbasol there’s no 
brush, no lather, no rub-in. 
It’s quicker —it’s handier 
—and it leaves your face 





smooth, for Barbasol con- 
tains no harsh alkalis to 
dry your skin and hasten 
wrinkles. 


Just ask your druggist 
for a tube of Barbasol to- 
day. Use it for two solid 
weeks, and you'll see how 
the years slip away from 
your face—it’s a cinch 
you'll never go back to old- 
fashioned shaving methods. 
Large size, 25¢; giant size, 
50¢; family jar, 75¢. And 
for 15¢, 5 scalpel-sharp 
Barbasol Blades. 


1 Baush— Mo Lather—Tto Reb in 











YACHTING 


Bay Birds and the Bears. In the cruising classes, Division 9 returned the 
largest number of finishing boats, with Teaser winning on corrected time, 
and Hvide winning in Division 7. 
+ + + 

The Jdalia, trim staysail schooner owned by Dr. Parker and sailed by 
Ray Newby, won on a boat-for-boat basis from James Flood’s Dorade at 
the regatta celebrating the opening of the new Berkeley Yacht Harbor on 
May 9th in a northwester that kept all entrants down to plain sail, and 
that blew out the mainsail on Cliff Smith’s Lady V and capsized the leading 
Snipe while racing within the confines of the harbor itself. By special dis- 
pensation from the weather bureau, more than enough wind was furnished 
to offset the total calm of the preceding week-end, allowing the fleet to have 
at least one good shakedown before partaking in the series of races com- 
plimenting the opening of the new Golden Gate Bridge at the end of May. 

Glenn Waterhouse, former International Star champion, sailing his Three 
Star Two, tied after two days’ racing with James Michael in Roulette. 
Commodore Benham brought his sloop Dauntless home a winner in Divi- 
sion 9, Larry Knight’s Marijane won in Division 11, Dr. Emge’s yawl 
Mickie in Division 12, and the ancient Cupid, liking the heavy going, 
trimmed nine later-day craft on a boat-for-boat basis to carry off top hon- 
ors in Division 15. Melvin’s Squaw won on corrected time in Division 17, 
and Charles Langlais’ Volante took first place among the Cruising Sloops 
on elapsed time. Other first places went to Kittywake (Bird Class), Pajarita 
(Baby Birds), Skookuwm (Suns), Luna Sea (Moons) and Diablo (Snipes). 

+ + + 

Felix Riesenberg, Jr., of the San Francisco Yacht Club, has placed an 
order for one of the new Bear Class sloops. Reversing the ordinary pro- 
cedure, Mr. Riesenberg started his sailing experience on the quarterdeck 
of a three-masted barkentine on the North Atlantic at the tender age of 
eleven, moving thence through steam to the presently impending command 
of his own 23-footer. When he has finally mastered the intricacies of canoe 
pilotage on the Russian River, he may boast of having come aboard 
through the hawse pipe backwards. It is not unlikely that before the season 
is over, his father, Captain Felix Riesenberg, will sign on the new Bear as 
foremast hand and crew. 

With another new boat to this class ordered by Leo Burke, the Bear fleet 
has, within the last few months, grown to eight boats. 


Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


HREE classes will share the limelight in competitive sailing at the 
Rochester Y. C. this summer — Class R sloops, Stars, and Interna- 
tional dinghies. With club championship, intersectional and international 
events in the offing, the Stars and dinghies are in for a ceaseless round. 
In the dinghy division, new owners and shifts in skippers and crew indi- 
cate that the class is very much alive. The fleet will number twelve boats 
this year. New owners are Joe Parks, who has bought Tartar from William 
Tarr and will have John Trehy as crew; Dwight Hill, who deserted the 
dinghy ranks two years ago, now returns as owner of Token, formerly owned 
by Tony Miller. He expects to have young Jerry Castle as crew. Mike 
Palmer is another new dinghy owner, along with George Ford, ‘“‘daddy” of 
the International Class, whose model sloop-rigged dinghy, R.I.P., has 
been taken over. by Norman Cole. Ford is having a new boat built. 
Women will have a chance to show their ability as crew. Virginia Cole is 
sailing with her brother and Hetty Shumway is doing the hard work on her 
husband’s boat. 
+ + + 


District elimination contests and competition for the right to represent 
the R. Y. C. in the Star Class championships on the Atlantic Coast will 
keep the Star sailors on the jump. The fleet at Rochester is expected to 
number a dozen or more by the time the season is in full swing. 


+ + + 

In the ““R”’ Class, Newt Castle’s Shadow, Phil Farnham’s Kathea, Bob 
Gordon’s Vitesse and Bob Dryer’s Bob Kat will grapple for honors. Karl 
Bechtold’s Cotton Blossom is not expected to be in regular competition. 


+ + + 

A lonely survivor in the Eight-Metre Class, John Van Voorhis’ Cayuga, 
will find herself without a playmate — unless it be Tom Sharp’s new Ten- 
Metre, Blue Goddess. Thisbe, Sharp’s ‘‘Eight,’’ was taken Down East to 
Buzzard’s Bay, traded in a deal with Charles Francis Adams for Blue 
Goddess. Sharp, with Les Block, Floyd Bortle, Larry and George Morrow, 
sailed the Ten-Metre from Buzzard’s Bay to City Island, whence she was 
brought up the Hudson and through the Barge Canal to Summerville. 

Blue Goddess is the first International one-design ‘‘Ten’”’ on Lake Ontario. 
She was built in Germany about ten years ago by Akeking and Rasmussel 
from the design of Burgess, Rigg & Morgan, Ltd. 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE opening race of the season will be conducted by the Milwaukee 

Yacht Club on Sunday, May 30th. It will be an open regatta for all 
classes, and a number of Chicago yachts are planning to participate. The 
Great Lakes Cruising Club is sponsoring a squadron cruise to Milwaukee, 
the fleet getting under way at Chicago on Friday evening. 


++ + 


Two more Class Q yachts are assured for the Lake, and both of them are 
enrolled in the Milwaukee Yacht Club. Sea Witch has been purchased by 
Eldred Stephenson, who plans to bring her out via the barge canal in ample 
time to put her in the Mackinac Race. Bat is now owned by Charles Betis, 
Jr., and rumor has it that Lyman Dwight, former owner of Dorello, will be 
sailing aboard. They, too, are looking to the Mackinac Race. 

With three ‘‘Q’s” at the South Shore Yacht Club and these two, there 
will be some real interclub competition. 

There always has been a fine spirit of rivalry between the two Milwaukee 
clubs. The new arrangement for codperation on the race schedule worked 
out by them should add impetus to Milwaukee’s remarkable comeback in 
yachting. 

+ + + 


Kenneth Ball, of the Columbia Yacht Club, has sold his fine little ship 
Tern and has purchased Lezah from Dr. Hooper. Ball is anxious to sail in 
the Mackinac Race and Lezah just gets in over the low limit in size. 

Hooper plans to build a new fast cruising cutter. 


+ + + 


Another new yacht to join the fleet of Columbia is Baccarat, the cutter 
formerly owned by Russell Alger of Detroit. Louis Aimbinder is her new 
owner and he will have her in the Mackinac Race with some of her Detroit 
crew aboard to sail her. 


+ + + 


Eventually, every yacht on the Lake eligible for the Mackinac Race is 
planning to enter. The Lighthouse Department is planning to place a spar 
buoy to mark the position the Grays Reef Lightvessel formerly occupied at 
the easterly end of the reef, and another spar to mark Grays Reef Shoal. 
This will be of great assistance to the yachts if they should go through this 
passage in daylight, as they have in the past two years, as it will permit 
them to stay out of the new channel to the eastward where there are apt to 
be steamers going through. 

There is talk of the Mackinac Cup Committee establishing South Gra- 
ham Shoals Lighted Bell Buoy as a mark of the course, so that there will be 
no reason for yachts trying a short cut, as was the case last year, which re- 
sulted in three yachts going aground. 


+e 


Frank Manegold has purchased the 20-Square-Metre yacht Kiwi from 
8. C. Register of Marion, Mass., and she has arrived on the lake. Kiwi is a 
beautiful little yacht. While Manegold plans to use her as a day cruiser, he 
will probably sail her in the open races now and then. The square-metres 
seem to be popular on the Lakes, and there is interest in a larger type of cruis- 
ing-racing yacht along the lines of the Tumlaren. Word has been received 
from Sweden that five yachts of this type have been shipped. They are all 
for Chicago Yacht Club members. The rules governing the Swedish Tum- 
laren Club will be adhered to. 


+ + + 


Correction. In the April issue of YacuT1ne, the section on Lake Ontario 
News stated that Safara had been sold to a St. Paul yachtsman. In the 
May issue the same department stated that she had been sold to a Milwau- 
kee yachtsman. This yacht was sold to E. H. Hanson and E. R. Barnard, of 
the Jackson Park Yacht Club of Chicago, and will be sailed out of the club. 


+ + + 


Art Skelding of the South Shore Yacht Club, of Milwaukee, sold his 
Class Q yacht Spider, and purchased Momiji, a Class R yacht. He plans to 
bring her to Chicago for the Lipton races this year. She will be a welcome 
entry as it has been a long time since there has been an out of town yacht in 
these races. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation has closed a contract for a 
40-foot power yacht for delivery in May, 1938. 
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15 POUNDS 





Sailor, stow your oars .. . 
here’s what it takes to add 
the last touch of contentment 
to your hours afloat. The Scout fits dinghy service 
like no other outboard. Weighing only 15 poundés, it 
is the easiest of all motors to slip on or off a dinghy 
transom. Stows ‘most anywhere. Runs 1? hours on 
a single quart of fuel. Runs so quietly that it won't 
disturb the most peaceful anchorage. Capably han- 
dles any size tender—from chubby 7-footers to good- 
sized sailing dinghies. Excellent 

auxiliary power for Snipes. 
Comets, Stars and all small sail 
craft... Write today for catalog! 
Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS 


5219 N. 27 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of 
Canada, Peterboro, Canada. 


Price F.O.B. Milwaukee 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 
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Handy Fittings for Sail and Power 
CRUISER BILGE PUMP 


Built for business and ease of operation. Design permits 
both inlet. and outlet connections to be at bottom, permitting 
easy installation of pipe connections concealed beneath 
floor boards. Of plain brass, simple, durable, foolproof. 


SELF-LOCKING CENTER- 
BOARD BLOCK re 


Another time and trouble saver. After 
raising or lowering center-board just 
move line to right and, presto, it’s 
held tight with bulldog grip. A boon 
to skippers of small sailboats where (a9 
seconds count. 


<= LABOR SAVING 
Far 4 STUFFING BOXES 


Ends packing troubles. These NEW Laughlin 
boxes are designed to accommodate the correct 
number of rings of standard square packing. To 
insure perfect fit, just slip on rings. No binding; 
no leaking; no messy winding from spool to 
shaft. Eight sizes. 


meal /.\) 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 













boat builders and dealers! 
LAUGHLIN Marine Hardware 


1] TARY 
HARDWARE 


MAINE 


RLEAND ¢ LO 


- PORTLAND - 

















See and Sail the 
SENIOR KNOCKABOUT 


Because of the keen in- 
terest yachtsmen have 
shown in Senior Knock- 
about, for class racing, 
instruction, day sailing 
and week-end cruising, 
Cape Cod has arranged 
for you to sail one of 
these exemplary boats 
yourself. You will enjoy 
Senior Knockabout’s 
roominess, ease of han- 
dling and performance 
immensely. Clip this 
advertisement and tele- 





phone at your conven- 


rs a Fs ae 
: 2 es 


Cape Cod's 23-foot racing, day sailing and over-night cruising ience. Such ssaitinvolves 


class, with open cockpit or shelter cabin no obligation, of course. 


TO SAIL SENIOR KNOCKABOUT, TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY — Lowry Furst, 40 East 49th St., WIckersham 2-6917 
CHICAGO — Boats Inc., 332 So. Michigan Ave., WABash 5767 
LONG ISLAND— Conklin Hammer Boats, Bay Shore, Bay Shore 2459 
WESTCHESTER — Milton Point Boat Yard, Rye, Rye 26 
MASSACHUSETTS — Our Own Yard, Wareham 40 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Box Y, Wareham, Mass. 











YACHTING 


Moe Salisbury’s new Alden-designed cutter arrived in Chicago on board 
a flat car, and is already in commission. She was built by Graves, of Marble- 
head, and is a fine looking yacht. 


+ + + 


News flash to Alf Loomis. Warrior is also in commission. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


ANDUSKY, OHIO, became the center of interest among yachtsmen 
— of the power group at least — on May 22nd when members of the 
U.S. Power Squadrons from Detroit, Cleveland, Erie and Sandusky held a 
rendezvous and initiation ceremony for the Great Lakes area. Chief Com- 
mander Wesley E. Morse, of Hartford, Conn., and other Eastern officers of 
the Squadrons planned to attend. The Detroit Squadron, under the direc- 
tion of Commander William K. Anderson, has worked out an initiation 
ceremony that is attracting the attention of the national officers. This was 
to be the main feature of the rendezvous. 


Ce ae. 


While Baccarat goes to Chicago, the 55-foot ketch Ponjola leaves Chicago 
to take up permanent moorings at Detroit. William Petzold, commodore 
of the Detroit Boat Club, purchased the boat early in May. Ponjola was 
third in the Chicago-Mackinac race last summer and will be an important 
contender in the Port Huron-Mackinac event this year. 

Possibilities of an Eight-Metre race during the I.L.Y.A. regatta at Put- 
In-Bay, in August, is brighter with the announcement that Russell Pouliot 
has taken over Mary K, formerly Margaret F, for the season. I.L.Y.A. offi- 
cials are considering a race for “‘ Kights”’ outside of the regular regatta pro- 
gram so that sailors in the regular races will have an opportunity to watch 
the event. It is hoped to arrange a race for Mary K, Bangalore, of Buffalo, 
and some Lake Ontario boat for the special event. 


+ + + 


Cleveland’s Civic Regatta promises to take on more importance this year 
as it will be held where the general public may view it. Last season it was 
staged at the Great Lakes exposition where a paid admission was necessary 
to get a close-up view. The start and finish will be close to shore for the 
benefit of the townspeople. 


+ + + 


A new yacht club has been organized in Windsor, Ontario — across the 
river from Detroit — which should lend some international flavor to 
events on the Detroit River. Plans for a clubhouse have been completed 
and sheet piling of the property is already under way. The club will be 
known as the Windsor Yacht Club and the clubhouse will be located in 
Riverside, a suburb, opposite the Bayview Yacht Club, of Detroit. Officers 
are Ted Villeneuve, commodore; A. Gignac, secretary; G. W. Bowman, 
treasurer, F. R. Dane is chairman of the membership committee. 


+ + + 


The Bayview Yacht Club has selected the Sarnia Yacht Club, of Sarnia, 
Ont., as the inspection headquarters for the Mackinac race this year. Head- 
quarters have usually been on the American side but for several years the 
enthusiastic members of the Sarnia Y.C. have sought to have the big 
party preceding the Mackinac race on their side of the river. The race com- 
mittee voted to cross the river this year and the Canadian yachtsmen have 
promised a celebration second only to the coronation. 


+ + + 


Large boat sailors hereabouts will have two important events in June: 
the Roberts Trophy race, out of Cleveland, for auxiliaries, June 12th—13th, 
and the Mills race, out of Toledo, June 26th-27th. With many boats chang- 
ing hands during the past months, both events are expected to bring out 
record entry lists. 

+ + + 


William K. Anderson and H. A. LaMarre brought Anderson’s new a.c.f. 
cruiser up from Wilmington, Del., early in May, the first long trip of the 
season for local yachtsmen. They reported a cold trip. Pictures of their ar- 
rival at the Detroit Yacht Club show smoke belching from the yacht club 
stack, to bear out their contention that it was still too early for enjoyable 
boating. 


+ + + 


The Inter-Lake Yachting Association lost two past commodores iD 
recent weeks, Commodore R. George Marsh, of the Grosse Pointe Yacht 
Club, and George Anderson, of the Sandusky Sailing Club. 
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Clarifying Rule XXXI 


(Continued from page 56) 


Victory, British Y. R. A. 1928, Case 
14, discussed at length on pages 87 
to 90 of the author’s book, The 
Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing. In 
that case two yachts, close-hauled 
on the port tack and overlapped, 
were about to cross a yacht close- 
hauled on the starboard tack. Had 
the outside, leeward, port-tack 
yacht held her course she would 
have just cleared the stern of the 
starboard-tack yacht. Had the in- 
side, windward, port-tack yacht 
held her course she would have col- 
lided with the starboard-tack yacht, 
which had right of way over the 
other two by Rule XXX (E). Now 
in that case the outside port-tack 
yacht was never in danger of fouling 
the starboard-tack yacht which, by 
the last sentence of the first para- 
graph of the rule we are discussing, 
ranked as an obstruction for the 
purpose of the rule. By no stretch of 
the imagination could it be held that 
the starboard-tack yacht ranked 
as an actual obstruction simultane- 
ously to both the port-tack yachts. 
Only the inside port-tack yacht was 
“in danger of fouling such... 
obstruction.’”’? And yet the Council, 
after a most painstaking and thor- 
ough investigation and report by 
a subcommittee, found that the 
starboard-tack yacht did rank as an 
obstruction under Rule XX XI, and 
that by that rule the outside, port- 
tack yacht was obliged to give 
room to the inside, overlapped, 
port-tack yacht also to pass under 
the stern of the starboard-tack 
yacht. 

If this decision means anything, 
it means that the words “‘the yacht 
concerned”’ in the last sentence of 
the first paragraph of the rule refer 
only to the inside yacht, the yacht 
in danger of fouling the “other 
yacht racing.” 

Does it not seem, therefore, that 
common sense and irresistible logic 
require us mentally to read into the 
first paragraph of Rule XXXI the 
following: 


overlapped yachts secured an over- 
lap on A, the most windward yacht, 
the third (last) sentence of the first 
paragraph would seem to permit C, 
the middle yacht, to invoke Rule 
XXXI against B, the outside of the 
two overlapped yachts. This seem- 
ing discrepancy will be discussed 
later. 


7. The Obstruction Determined 
by Elimination 


Where three boats are involved, 
the rule can be invoked by an inside 
yacht if her overlap was made in 
proper time. Thatisthe sole criterion 
by which to determine whether she 
can invoke Rule XXXI. 

Where all three yachts are sailing 
in the same general direction, it is 
of vital importance to be able to 
determine which of the two outside 
yachts constitutes the obstruction. 
Rule XXXI is specific upon that 
point. The obstruction is that out- 
side yacht which the two over- 
lapped yachts “‘are about to pass.”’ 
To invoke Rule XXXI, the middle 
yacht and one of the outside yachts 
must be overlapped before either of 
them overlaps the third yacht — 
the other outside yacht. Obviously, 
neither of the two overlapped 
yachts can be the obstruction which 
both of them ‘‘are about to pass.” 
(The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, 
pp. 113-4; Dinghy No. 33 vs. Dinghy 
No. 16, Appeal No. 7, N.A.Y.R.U., 
December 14, 1936.) It follows, 
therefore, by elimination, that the 
yacht which ranks as the obstruc- 
tion must be the third yacht on 
which neither of the two over- 
lapped yachts has as yet estab- 
lished an overlap. Furthermore, the 
third yacht must be one of which 
the middle yacht—the inside 
yacht of the other two — ‘‘has to 
keep out of the way.” 


8. Examples 
Now let us illustrate our discus- 


KELVIN-WHITE 
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SPHERICAL COMPASS 


This new development is in demand on the finest 
yachts, both sail and power, and all kinds of com- 


mercial vessels. Unexcelled in 
visibility. 


with 5” 








KELVIN-WHITE VELOMETER gives you accurate 


wind velocities instantly. No stopwatch wires or batteries 


SHELF BINNACLES—Both 
skylight head (shown here) or 
Metal Dome with sliding doors, 
fitted with either spherical or 
flat top compasses, in all sizes. 


PILLAR BINNACLES — Especially adapted for 
cockpit use in 5”, 6”, 7” sizes for any style of com- 
pass. Fitted with compensating magnets, oil and elec- 
tric lighting. Good looking, substantial, practical. 


New ‘‘Commuter’’ binnacle fitted 
spherical compass in 
spring suspension to absorb vibra- 
tion of high powered engines. In- 
direct lighting for night work. Only 
7%" in diameter. 


A Kenyon Speedometer is absolutely 
essential to develop greatest speed and 
best trim of sails when sailing. Specified 
by all the best designers. 
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6 like their big ship log. We also carry the Walker Speed 
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room,”’ the words “‘to the in- 
side yacht;” 


b. Last sentence: After the words 
“of which the yacht con- 
cerned,” either the words 
“the inside yacht,”’ or, if one 
prefers, the words ‘‘the yacht 
in danger of fouling said 
craft.” 


most leeward yacht, and C, the 
middle yacht, before either of the 


stated at this point that the writer 
now believes that some of the pro- 
tests discussed in Chapter XIII 
“under 1933 rules” were not cor- 
rectly decided. The reason for this 
statement is that now he is of opin- 
ion that the theory advanced in the 
last paragraph on page 104 and in 
paragraph number ‘‘2” on page 
122, viz., that to enable the middle 


middle yacht C, and the most lee- 
ward yacht B. This has proved con- 





Renowned Walker yacht logs. Mark Ill Excelsior yacht 
log treads face up, as shown. New Mark IV reads on end 


90 State Street, Boston 








38 Water Street, New York 
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MARBLEHEAD 


J). S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 
A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles, and 
Borers — an absolute necessity for protection against destructive 
Teredos in warm and tropical waters. 


EMERALD — LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 
John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 
Belknap & Paine — Specified for all wooden yachts from our design. 
W. Starling Burgess — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 
Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 
Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 
Sparkman & Stephens (Roderick Stephens, Jr.) — Most satisfactory. 
Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 





ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 


Jacksonville — Huckins Yacht Corp. 
iami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
Phillips Hardware Co 
hee 5 Palm Beach — Paim Beach Mercantile 


view. “Orleans — Woodward, Wight & _. 
— . Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd: 
. Standard Supply =~ [Hardware Co. 
. Alker-Donovan Co., 
Houston, Texas — The Peden Go. 


BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 








page.) BE THE HALO-ED HERO 
Mi OF THE HARBOR...THE 
Wes GENT NOBODY CUSSES! 


h SOUND! NOT Eye 


) 
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WORLD’S QUIETEST, SMOOTHEST 
DINGHY POWER! 
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fusing to some readers. In our pres- 
ent discussion, therefore, we shall 
label the yachts as follows: 


W is the most windward yacht; 
M is the middle yacht; and 
L is the most leeward yacht. 


Case I. Diagram 31, page 104, 
Humming Bird vs. Dolphin 

At the start of the race, L was 
clear astern of W, and M was clear 
astern of L. M overtook both L and 
W and endeavored to pass between 
them. M fouled L and then luffed 
into and fouled W. Prior to both 
fouls and while M was clear astern 
of both yachts, LZ and W had been 
overlapped and had been sailing 
about a boat’s length apart. No 
turning mark was directly involved. 

In the actual case, M protested 
L for not giving her room to pass 
between L and W. The Council of 
the British Y. R. A. held that W 
was an obstruction and disqualified 
M for forcing a passage after L had 
reached (overlapped) the obstruc- 
tion W. 

In our discussion we shall assume 
that, in addition to Protest No. 1 
of M vs. L under Rule XXXII, the 
following protests also were filed. 


No. 2. L vs. M for violation of Rule 
XXX (A) and (B), and 

No. 3. W vs. M for violation of Rule 
ZA)... -- 


It is clear that all three protests 
should be sustained. No. 1, because 
Rule XXXI never was applicable 
between M and L; No. 2, because 
M deliberately sailed into a pocket, 
or rather a deadly vise between two 
yachts already overlapped, and as 
to both of which she had to keep 
out of the way; and No. 3 for 
reasons too obvious to mention. 


CasE II. Diagram 32, page 109, 
Nancy vs. Redshank 

In this case no turning mark is 
involved. The foul occurs in the 
open sea. 

At the start, L is clear ahead of 
both M and W; L and M rank at 
all times under Rule XXX (B); L 
and W are beyond range of risk of 
collision; M and W are overlapped 
and rank under Rule XXX (G). 
At Position 3, L and W having come 
within range of risk of collision rank 
under Rule XXX (G). At Position 
4, all three yachts are overlapped. 
At Position 5, L luffs sharply. M 
being hemmed in by W who luffs 
only gradually, is unable to respond 
quickly enough, rams L’s starboard 
quarter and the impact causes L to 
ram W’s port quarter as shown at 
Position 6. Five protests are filed as 
shown below, and may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


PROTESTS 
No. Title Rule Decision 
1 Mvys.L XXXI Dismissed 


W is not the obstruction to 
M. Rule XXXT is not ap- 
plicable as between M and 
L. 
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2. W vs. L XXX (K) Dismissed 
W should have kept clear of 
M, thereby permitting M to 
keep clear of L. W’s neglect 
to give M room causes M to 
ram L and thereby causes L 
to ram W. No question of 
balking is involved. 


3. Lvs.M XXX (B) Dismissed 


W and M were overlapped 
before M overlapped L. 
Therefore, L, being the yacht 
which the two overlapped 
yachts ‘‘are about to pass,” 
must be the obstruction. 
Rule XXXI is applicable 
only as between W and M. 
It is not applicable as be- 
tween L and M. L’s right 
to luff M sharply under Rule 
XXX (B) is not affected, but 
if L luffs M sharply, W loses 
her negative right not to be 
luffed sharply by M in turn. 
W must give M room to keep 
clear of L. M is not to blame 
for the collision between L 
and herself because she was 
prevented by W (outside 
yacht) from keeping clear of 
L. 


4. Mvs.W XXXI Sustained 
At position 4, M and W, 
overlapped, ‘‘are about to 
pass” L. L has a positive 
right of way over both M 
and W. M has a positive 
right of way over W under 
Rule XXX (G), and W has 
a negative right of way over 
M under that rule, viz., the 
right not to be luffed sharply. 
When M overlaps L, Rule 
XXXII supersedes Rule 
XXX (G) as between M and 
W, and W as outside yacht 
must give M room to keep 
clear of the obstruction L. 


Suppose, for example, that 
L happened to be a deep 
draft yacht sailing up a nar- 
row channel; that at Position 
5 the channel turned sharply 
to the right and that L had 
to make a sharp luff in order 
to keep in the channel; and 
that in order to keep clear of 
L, M was obliged also to luff 
sharply. Can there be any 
doubt that W would have to 
respond in like manner? 


5. Mvs.W XXX (G) Dismissed 


M’s complaint vs. W is under 
Rule XXXI. Rule XXX (G) 
has been temporarily super- 
seded by Rule XXXI. 


Case III. Diagram 33, page 116. 

In this case the facts intention- 
ally were made different from those 
in either of the two cases discussed 
heretofore. In Case I (Diagram 
31), W and L were overlapped be- 
fore M established an overlap on L. 
In Case II (Diagram 32), W and M 
were overlapped before M estab- 
lished an overlap on L. In Case III 
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(Diagram 33), L and M were over- 
lapped before M established an 
overlap on W. 

At Position 0, L and W are be- 
yond the range of risk of collision, 
and M is clear astern of both. At 
Position 1, L and W still are outside 
the risk of collision zone; M has 
overlapped L; M and W are within 
range of risk of collision; L and M 
still are clear astern of W; and L 
commences to luff gradually. 

At Position 2, M overlaps W to 
leeward, L and W are within the 
risk of collision zone and shortly 
prior to Position 2 began to rank 
under Rule XXX (G), Converging; 
L luffs sharply; M responds; and W 
is obliged to luff above her proper 
course in order to keep clear of M. 

At Position 3, L continues to luff 
sharply, M responds, and W luffs 
still further in order to avoid a 
collision. 

Five protests are filed as shown 
below and may be summarized as 
follows: 


PROTESTS 
No. Title Rule Decision 
1 Mvs.L XXXI Sustained 


Both L and W may rank as 
obstructions to M by the last 
sentence of the first para- 
graph of Rule XXXI. L and 
M are overlapped before M 
overlaps W. At Position 1, L 
has the right under Rule 
XXX (B) to luff M sharply 
and force her to windward of 
W. She neglects this oppor- 
tunity and by such failure 
permits M to overlap W 
to leeward. Thus all three 
yachts are overlapped. Un- 
der Rule XXX (C), W holds 
right of way over M and is 
entitled to sail her proper 
course. L holds right of way 
over the other two yachts 
but with greater luffing 
rights over M than over W. 
When L permits M to over- 
lap W to leeward, W be- 
comes an obstruction to M 


under Rule XXXI, that rule 
supersedes Rule XXX (B) as 
between L and M, and M 
can invoke Rule XXXI 
against L. L’s right to luff 
sharply under Rule XXX 
(B) terminates as does also 
her right to luff W gradually 
under XXX (G). 


2. Wvs.L XXX (K) Dismissed 


No question of balking is in- 
volved. Although L had 
right of way over W under 
Rule XXX (G), that right 
terminated when M over- 
lapped W to leeward, caus- 
ing all three yachts to be 
overlapped. 


3. Wvs.M XXX (C) Dismissed 


Under Rule XXXI, para- 
graph 1, last sentence, W 
ranks as an obstruction to M 
because of the fact that by 
Rule XXX (C) W holds 
right of way over M. Al- 
though L holds right of way 
over both M and W, still L 
and M are overlapping be- 
fore M overlaps W. There- 
fore, under the wording of 
the last sentence of para- 
graph one, W is the obstruc- 
tion for the purpose of the 
rule, and M can claim room 
from L because, although W 
is not an obstruction to L, W 
is an obstruction to M, and 
L and M are overlapped be- 
fore M reaches (overlaps) W. 
L’scontinued luffing, whether 
gradual or sharp after all 
three boats were overlapped 
and Rule XXXII superseded 
Rule XXX as between L and 
M, was illegal. M properly 
responded to the luff, how- 
ever, to avoid a collision and 
cannot be held to have vio- 
lated Rule XXX (C). L 
alone is to blame for all vio- 
lations of the rules. 


4, Lvs.M XXX (B) Dismissed 


For the same reasons that 





Summary of protest decisions “‘under 1933 rules,” in Chapter XIII of The 
Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing (1933), and protest decisions under the same 
rules herein discussed (1937) 


Case Protest Title of Violation 
Protest Alleged 
Rule No. 
I i M vs. L XXXI 
2 L vs. M XXX (A) 
3 W vs. M XXX (C) 
II 1 M vs. L XXXI 
2 W vs. L XXX (K) 
3 L vs. M XXX (B) 
4 M vs. W XXXI 
5 M vs. W XXX (G) 
III 1 M vs. L XXXI 
2 W vs. L XXX (K) 
3 W vs. M XXX (C) 
4 L vs. M XXX (B) 
5 M vs. W XXXI 


1983 Decision 1937 
Dismissed Dismissed 
Sustained Sustained 
Sustained Sustained 
Dismissed Dismissed 
Dismissed Dismissed 
Sustained Dismissed 

Not Sustained 

Discussed Dismissed 
Dismissed Sustained 
Dismissed Dismissed 
Sustained Dismissed 
Sustained Dismissed 
Not Discussed Dismissed 


lt should be noted that the reversals of decision occur in Case II, Protest 
No. 3, and Case III, Protests Nos. 1, 3 and 4. 


Protests Nos. 4 and 5 in Case II, and No. 5 in Case III were not discussed in 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing. 
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MARINE 
BINOCULARS 


Here’s an outstanding improvement. Without 
sacrificing optical quality, the new Zeiss Feather- 
weight Binoculars are 32% to 40% lighter than 
former models. The Featherweight Binoctem, for 
example, (pictured at left) is 11 ounces lighter 
than the former model of equal specifications. 

Such a decided improvement affords greater 
convenience ...more ease and steadiness in 
holding the glass to your eyes — an aid in ex- 
tended observation. 

The Zeiss tradition of quality — maintained for 
over 90 years—promises you a life-time of de- 
pendable service. 
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45 HOURS OF TIMEKEEPING 


from each winding of this new 


Elgin for Yachtsmen 


Now—a sport watch of thorough quality 
at a sensible price! When spray is on 
the loose and there’s a man’s job at the 
wheel—that’s the time this new Elgin 
shows its cup-winning stamina. For it 
ignores squalls and rough treatment 
like the hardy sailor it is. Has extra- 
large jewels...sturdier plates... big- 
ger screws with coarser threads. Timed 
for accuracy to the standard of the 
stars. Give it only the same care your 
other fine equipment deserves. At your 
jeweler’s now! 


15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, gold 
filled case, thong. No. 1801, 3- 
figure index dial. No. 1803, lumi- 
nous dial. $32.50. No. 1802, non- 
magnetic stainless steel, strap, $25. 
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PARKMAN STARS 
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Protest No. 1 was sustained. she is obliged to give M room 
When L does not luff M to keep clear of W. 

sharply, and while Land M 5 MWys.WXXXI Dismissed 
are overlapped, L permits M M’s only right of way over 
to overlap W. Rule XXXI W is negative, 7.e., the right 
then becomes operative as not to be forced to leeward of 
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New Racing Boats for the New Season 


(Continued from page 60) 


and which Mr. Gerli hopes to take 
to Europe later in the season. And 
several others. 

There will be a veritable swarm 
of new outboard racing boats this 
year. Among those already com- 
pleted by “Pop” Jacoby is a new 
fleet of boats in which Douglas C. 
Fonda, of New York, will attempt 
to win the American Outboard 
High Point Trophy (the Townsend 
Medal) in Classes A, B, C and F, 
and new Class C and Class X boats 
for the American outboard navy 
which will invade Europe next 
month, made up of Paul B. Sawyer, 
Jr., Bedford Davie, Clinton Fergu- 
son, Freddie Nickell, Arthur Wull- 
schleger and Dean Draper. Three of 
them will compete in the Spreckels 
Trophy race on July 3rd, then the 
whole group will race in the 150- 
mile marathon from Vienna to 


Cooper for Sir Malcolm Campbell. 
She is equipped with the single 
Rolls-Royce engine from Camp- 
bell’s Bluebird car which rates 2700 
horse power. With this craft he 
hopes to raise Gar Wood’s record of 
124.86 miles an hour by at least six 
or eight miles. There is a question 
in my mind about this boat. When 
I was in England last October they 
told me she would be 27 feet long. 
Now, however, I understand she is 
only 23 feet in length — a highly 
hazardous size for a boat with 2700 
Rolls-Royce horses pulling her, 
especially with the driver sitting 
ahead of the engine. 

The greatest collection of new 
racing boats of the year, of course, 
will be the six 12-Litre craft brought 
over here for the Gold Cup race by 
Count Theo Rossi, of Italy, and the 
French team headed by Maurice 


es / @ Budapest on July 11th,inaone-day Vasseur. Vasseur is also bringing a 

is — international regatta at Budapest new boat of 1200 kilograms weight 

SH rim on July 12th, a two-day meeting at equipped with a 16-litre 1000 

= [ ” im a Vienna July 17th and 18th, andthe horse power Hispano-Farman en- 

Long $sland Sound —S x ID ape Daily Mirror International Re- gine. No details of these European 
os We = gatta at Oulton Broad, ‘Suffolk, boats are as yet available. There 














Unsurpassed location on Southfield Point 
Southern exposure facing Long Island Sound 
Eastern frontage on Stamford Harbor 
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Large Comfortable House and Garage. Attractive Price and Terms. 
Owner, Matcoim Baxter, 32 W. 96th St., N. Y. City. SChuyler 4-0674 














England, on July 24th. They will 
also be invited to participate in 
many other European regattas, 
notably in events to be held in Italy 
and Switzerland. 

Probably the most interesting 
new boat in the world, which may 
have made the headlines before 
this appears in print, is the flat 
skimming dish craft built by Fred 


are twenty or thirty new boats 
building around the country in 
addition to those mentioned. And 
why not? A racing season such as 
that upon which we are embarked, 
with a record number of racing 
events for all classes, certainly de- 
serves some new boats. Apparently 
we shall have them in considerable 
quantity. 


c 
between L and M, L’s right W’s proper course. M’s right 0 
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Centerboard Tactics 
(Continued from page 41) 


lines forward and aft effectually 
concealed that fact from the casual 
observer. Both draft and freeboard 
were increased and they were 
handsome, fast and able craft — 
the finest combination of light 
draft with seagoing comfort and 
stability that I have ever seen. 

They carried something new in 
centerboards. The old ideal was a 
light, thin, springy board, which 
was usually bent or broken on con- 
tact with the bottom. In the Presto 
boats, both board and trunk were of 
massive oak, held by many heavy 
drift bolts, protected by a large 
bronze shoe and hung on a heavy 
pin. They had weight enough to 
make them ballast and they were so 
integral a part of the keel and 
frame that they might be called 
movable keels. They were a great 
institution. 

Their weight was the first thing 
you noticed; when they were re- 
leased, they went down, without 
delay or question — an inexpressi- 
ble comfort to those used to boards 
which had to be pulled or pushed to 
get them out of the trunk. With the 
weight went strength which seems 
to have been beyond the dreams of 
previous designers. The center- 
boards of skimming dish days were 
expected to collapse at any extraor- 
dinary strain; these heavy boards 
took what came without a whimper. 
My own old Wabun more than once 
fetched up all standing, with the 
tip of her board buried in hard sand 
and a head wind and tide throwing 
her on her beam ends. In the decep- 
tive, clear water on the Florida 
Reef, it was impossible to avoid 
hammering over the wicked coral 
heads occasionally, with terrifying 
shocks and rumblings. Yet her 
board never showed a sign of strain 
in the forty-two years of her life. 

We soon discovered the extraor- 
dinary convenience of using such a 
board as a sort of temporary anchor. 
When it was dropped in sand or 
mud, the boat took root! When you 
tied up at a wharf, the usual com- 
plicity of bumpers and lines was not 
needed; the board held her just 
where you wanted her, with perhaps 
one line to keep her from swinging. 
When you picked up a mooring 
single-handed in a jam of boats, 
there was no feverish dash forward 
to drop the jib and snatch a boat- 
hook; you just rounded up to the 
buoy, dropped your board — and 
it was all over. You lit your pipe, 
cocked an eye at the weather, ex- 
changed greetings with neighboring 
boats and, when you got good and 
ready, stowed your jib, picked up 
your buoy and made fast. It was 
strictly unorthodox —I can hear 
the howls of agony from all the 
tuartinets of good form — but oh, 
how comfortable! 

This evolution naturally led to 


another, still more startling — 
namely, making fast to a wharf, to 
windward, stern to. You rounded 
up just clear of the piles, killing 
your way (with board up you could 
turn on your keel and stop in your 
tracks), then dropped the board, 
flattened after sheets, and there you 
were, all ready to land your sailing 
party, load stores, or what not. If 
there wasa short gap, you could close 
it by easing up the board until the 
point would drag slowly backward 
— of course, only on soft bottom! 

Again, in getting under way in a 
crowded anchorage, if you managed 
to get in irons, in danger of sternway 
which would pile you up on some- 
body else, down went your board; 
you boxed her around with the sails 
until she could fill on the proper 
tack and off you went. And, if you 
saw you were going to overshoot a 
mooring or were drifting ashore or 
toward other difficulties, the board 
made a grand brake. Of course, 
we’re not supposed to get into such 
troubles but we all do, and this way 
out, if discreditable to seamanship, 
has at least the dignity of efficiency! 

Another strange but convenient 
use of a good board is as a sounding 
rod. On all soft bottom, which 
usually shoals gradually, it will 
give you unfailing and immediate 
notice of the limits of your proper 
range; many a strange channel or 
harbor I have beaten into with the 
fall from this ‘‘automatic sounding 
machine” in one hand and the 
wheel in the other. 

Much is made by designers of the 
structural weakness of centerboards, 
and their inconvenience in accom- 
modation plans. Certainly, you 
must have a heavier keelson, while 
the trunk itself must be as heavy as 
the board — about twice as heavy 
as is customary in small craft; that 
seems to be the sum of structural 
difficulties and they do not involve 
anything like the weight or the 
strain on the frame that is un- 
avoidable with the outside ballast 
of a “‘lead mine.’’ As for cutting up 
the cabin plan — after all, some 
bulkheads are needed; unless you 
are a complete woman hater, you 
will sooner or later have feminine 
guests, and the midship line is the 
obvious division. 

Such tricks and stunts as I have 
described are doubtless unworthy of 
the proper sailorman, and they 
certainly are not my reason for 
preferring a shoal draft boat. But, 
granted that the board is there and 
that it is built as described for 
safety and durability, I am just 
enough of an opportunist to enjoy 
making use of them. There are 
enough troubles and complications 
for the amateur sailor at best, espe- 
cially the single-hander; if these 
queer doings enable him to evade 
some of them, why not? 
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The White Elephant 


Inspires you to underpar golf ... hard 
hitting tennis .. . to frolic in still water 
and surf warmed by the Gulf Stream, 
skim its surface in sail and motor boats 
...ride to hounds over Scottish Moors... 
and invites luxuriating at leisure where 
you may enjoy every appointment, 
service, and cuisine of an exclusive club. 
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IN POUNDING SEAS 





rough passage requires a tough glass in portlights, 
windscreens, deckhouse windows... a glass that can 

“take it” when green water comes aboard. Herculite 
Tempered Plate Glass is such a glass. Four times as strong 
and flexible as normal plate glass of the same thickness. 
Far more resistant to shock and impact. Yet with all the 
clarity and polished beauty of plate glass. Herculite is 
available through any of our numerous branches. Write 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
complete information about this new glass for marine use. 
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have been selected for 
use on every defender of 
America’s Cup since in- 
ternational racing began 
... from the “America” 
of 1851 to the “Rain- 
bow” of 1934. 
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This endorsement of the 
superb quality, beauty 
and endurance of 
SMITH Paints and Var- 
nishes is an example 
that every yachtsman 
will be wise to follow. 
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For men and women who live or piay on a boat, these 
rope-soled oxfords are ideal for general wear. They do 
not slip on wet decks or docks and the vulcanized 
rubber edging prevents water seeping in between the 
sole and the upper. The shoes are made of blue or white 


canvas and the rope soles are impregnated with rubber. 


Rope-Soled Oxford, $3.85 


Men’s sizes from 6 to 12. 
Women’s from 2% to 9. 
Two widths: medium, wide. 
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The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Braving the Broads 


(Continued from page 63) 


slip at Bremerton Woods End, a 
most charming bend of the Yare 
around a high steep hill, clad with 
beech and pine, with the blue wood 
smoke of thatched roofed cottages 
spiring up against a leafy back- 
ground so dark that it was almost 
black. I suspect this gentleman, Mr. 
Blake of Norwich, of being the 
proprietor of the great Broads yacht 
agency in London. If I am right, I 
am all the more grateful for the hos- " 
pitality his gardener extended in his 
absence. 

And then there was the railway 
swing bridge at Reedham, with 
river banks fifty yards apart, bor- 
dered with bungalows and cottages 
embosomed in golden glow and 
phlox and snapdragon, and lined 
two deep with moored yachts and 
launches; the draw span wide 
enough for only one vessel; a tug 
with a sailing barge in tow overtak- 
ing us, another tug with three 
barges upbound at the bridge, and a 
strong breeze astern. The job we 
had jilling her and jibing her and 
killing time till we got through! 
And the heart spasms the yacht 
and bungalow owners must have 
experienced as we charged furiously 
from bank to bank, with the helm 
hard up-and the little devil waiting 
till the last fathom before she an- 
swered it! 

At Surlingham Ferry, on the 
Yare, we saw a wherry eel her in- 
imitable way through in such fash- 
ion as to give hope to any camel 
-confronted with a needle’s eye. The 
ferry staithe, or landing place, was 
crowded with yachts moored for 
lunch at the inn, hanging on in a 
sort of diagonal parking plan. Op- 
posite this, the 60-foot ketch Hal- 
cyon, as big as a Brixham trawler, 
lay, narrowing the narrow river to a 
hundred feet. Beyond was a chain 
ferry, and beyond that overhanging 
willows and thick woods cutting off 
the wind. The river was crooked as a 
corrugated hairpin — and the wind 
was blowing down it, fresh. 

The wherry started down below, 
from the lee bank. They always do 
so by preference. This one had no 
freeboard at all. Fifty tons of coal 
loaded her till her deck was under 
amidships and only a few planks of 
her tarred lapstrake sides showed 
at stem and stern. A foot-high wash- 
board ran around her hatches a 
narrow space inboard. On deck, she 
was round, almost like a walnut 
shell. Yet, even laden as deeply 
as she was, she was sharp at the 

water line. Bow and quarter had 
big flares. She was double-ended, 
with huge outboard rudder swung 
by a long tiller. All tarred, save the 
yellow washboards and tiny cabin 
trunk just abaft them. A glaring 
quarter circle of solid white painted 
on either bow gave her the look of a 
piebald horse, 


Her 50-foot mast was in a taber- 
nacle like ours, for, like ours, it had 
to negotiate fixed bridges. It was in- 
nocent of standing rigging of any 
sort, except the forestay with its big 
purchase, which hoisted it. It was 
scraped and tallowed, and at the 
hounds was a band of red, white 
and blue. This was repeated at the 
pointed truck. Above the truck was 
a well executed figure of a white 
archer. Behind him streamed a nar- 
row, square ended pennant, the first 
third blue with a yellow cross, and 
stiffened with a frame of wire; the 
remainder, red bunting, flying free. 

The wherry’s one sail was coal 
black, oiled and tanned to that hue 
of choice. It looked only half hoisted, 
hanging from a long, almost hori- 
zontal, gaff, throat and peak held by 
one ingenious halliard, with spans 
and purchases. The foot of the sail 
was round and boomless, sheeting 
flat amidships with a heavy pur- 
chase on the leach and clew. The 
head laid off 45 degrees. All the 
blocks were painted bright red. 

Madame Wherry clawed out un- 
cannily from the soft bottomed lee 
bank. She had neither bilgeboard, 
leeboard nor centerboard, and was 
only four feet deep in the water, 
loaded as she was. The great black 
sail drew at once. The ferry passage 
was so narrow that we had some 
difficulty working the Joy in it, but 
she oozed through in one board, 
clearing the cluttered yachts with 
ten feet to spare, her young skipper 
contentedly puffing his pipe, her 
one-man crew standing by the lee 
quant unconcernedly. When she 
lost the wind among the trees, he 
dipped the pole, walked aft with it 
with a steady push, hauled it aboard, 
and methodically dropped it up for- 
ward as he crossed over to a similar 

quant on the other side. With her 
acquired headway, the wherry 
never lost motion and soon her 
weird, wide-headed sail was seen 
through the trees on a distant bend, 
filling again, like a crow’s wing. 

Towards the end of our charter 
we found ourselves back at Burgh 
Castle, with thirteen miles to go and 
three bridges to negotiate, before 
delivering the yacht—and the 
wind blowing a three-day gale dead 
ahead. It was whooping it up s0 
hard that regattas were being can- 
celled on the South Coast and 
yachts were being abandoned in the 
Channel and their crews carried all 
the way to the Clyde by rescuing 
steamers. It was the time Endeavour 
was dismasted racing with Yankee. 

The wind cannot raise much sea 
on the Broads, the water being 80 
confined, but it makes up for it by 
coming at you right dead on end 
down the river, whatever the dire¢- 
tion of the bends or reaches. The 
gale takes the path of least re 
sistance. 
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We waited for the flood tide, 
reefed the Joy down, and started. 
The rain had ceased. The wind, 
which had eased through the night, 
took fresh hold. Even double-reefed, 
the Joy would go down to her cabin 
top. She would be pressed till she 
would lie and pant like a beaten 
drum. We were both too busy to 
look overside to see if her whole fin 
came out of the water, but I could 
tell by the feel of the tiller that the 
rudder was fanning the air. It was 
really asking too much of her, but 
we had to get her home, for she was 
chartered for immediate re-sailing. 
We might have telephoned for a 
tow but I was inspired by a barge 
owner’s aphorism to his assembled 
captains, who wanted to tow up the 
London River, with its multitude of 
traffic and bridges: ‘‘The sails in 
these barges are put there to drive 
‘em, and if you’re not men enough 
to handle them there are those 
ready that can.’ 

So we flogged the Joy up to the 
fixed bridge at St. Olave’s, on the 
Waveney, and here, as we had to 
dismantle her to go through, and 
the tide began to ebb, we moored 
for the day. The groaning trees, 
lashed by the raving wind, the 
skirling clouds of dust along the 
highway, and the flailing of the 
creaking wooden arms of the wind- 
mills — slow-motioned even in the 
gale — made us seem Vanderdeck- 
ens when we contemplated the 
foaming river. 

At 5.00 a.m. came a moderated 
breeze and, on the remnants of a 
flood tide, we pushed forth. We 
had prepared everything for passing 
the bridge the night before and had 
no trouble now getting through and 
over to the weather bank, where we 
raised the mast and made sail, still 
reefed, and right. We did fairly well 
in short tacks through the Herring- 
fleet railway bridge and up to the 
next one at Somerlayton. It swung 
for us, too, but the current through 
it was against us and the wind was 
increasing with the sun. We just 
failed to lay through, so dropped 
down and moored on the bank. A 
clipper-bowed yacht had done the 
same just before us. We had a bite of 
breakfast and joined forces with the 
clippers, agreeing to help them 
through the bridge and over to the 
weather bank above it if they would 
do the same for us. 

To save windage and escape being 
caught by the bridge having to 
swing for trains, we lowered our 
masts and made all snug. As we did 
So, a big cabin boat under close- 
reefed mainsail sailed up to the 
draw, jibbed at it as we had done, 
and came to on the bank below us. 
We unrove our main sheet and jib 
sheet and bent them together for a 
sufficiently long messenger and, 
with the invaluable help of the 
dinghy and two of us on the quants 
and two more on shore, warped 
both yachts through the bridge and 
across the river, and moored them 


on the weather bank. We had just 
finished the second of these labors 
of Hercules when the big boy who 
had moored below us pushed off 
again and, with the luck of a puff 
coming offshore, sailed through the 
span which had baffled us! Were our 
faces red? 

He was practically single-handed, 
too, for although there was a crowd 
of youngsters in the cockpit, the 
“Old Man”’ in the blazer and beret 
seemed to be the whole navigation 
staff. We were told that he had 
never been in a boat before. Hard 
to believe. He promptly got aground 
on a lee shore, when he missed stays 
after scraping through the span, 
but the way he hove her off with the 
quant while we were getting our 
masts up did not look as though he 
was a greenhorn. 

The Joy was the last of the three 
getting away, for we had to re-reeve 
our main sheet and jib sheet, but 
soon we were hot foot after the 
others. _We caught the clipper- 
bowed one where Oulton Dyke joins 
the Waveney River and, if I may 
say so, rather neatly got the star- 
board tack at the right moment and 
tucked her under our stern. Star- 
board tacks were the only ones we 
could make anything on and, if we 
had not caught her when we did, we 
would have been a long time getting 
out from under in the narrow dyke. 

From here on our course trended 
off southeasterly and even that 
fiend of a sou’wester could no longer 
blow straight down the river. We 
commenced to make time in the 
reaches, with the Joy on one ear 
and helmsman standing upright on 
the lee staving of the cockpit and 
heaving with all his might on the 
tiller. We kept the big boy in sight, 
but never caught him. 

The last fifteen minutes coming 
into Oulton Broad were as exciting 
as I have ever had in a small boat. 
The Broad was about a quarter of a 
mile wide, narrowing to nothing at 
the leeward end. A hundred yachts 
were moored to buoys down there. 
A dozen more, close-reefed, were 
dashing madly around a short re- 
gatta triangle. I couldn’t see our 
landing stage beyond the clutter of 
craft and had only the most general 
recollection of where it ought to be. 
Bridges crossed the Broad’s further 
end, and the wind was now well aft, 
screaming with the full fury of the 
third day of the big blow. 

Had there been any sea room, I 
would have reefed to the smallest 
patch of mainsail, which, with the 
jib already close-reefed, would have 
given me complete control; had I 
known the water, I would have 
stood across the line of moorings, 


- got below them, and worked up to 


the stage. But I had neither the 
room nor the knowledge — nor an 
anchor—and the double-reefed 
mainsail was bending the tiller in 
my hands; all this was to leeward, 
and I had about ten minutes to go 
before hurdling the bridges. 
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AND MARINE FITTINGS 


Go the limit when you order a pro- 
peller — insist on the best — a 
Columbian. For 35 years the leading 
wheel in every detail of design, fit, 
and material. With a Columbian you 
enjoy faster speed and more miles per 
gallon of gas. Write Columbian en- 
gineers who will gladly advise 
on correct size. And remem- 
ber, you pay no more for a 
Columbian. 
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Free folder and complete 
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Made to order with owner's flags in colors or a photo of his boat. Cigarettes, matches, play- 
ing cards and engraved yacht stationery similarly marked. Price List on Request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention 
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We rounded her up and Victor got 
the mainsail off smartly. Then we 
filled away under the jib, marvelling 
how we managed to miss the moor- 
ing-bobs, launches, moored yachts 
and racers under sail. In the last 
hundred yards, with destruction of 
all sorts yawning before, we smoth- 
ered our jib, rounded to, and caught 
a solid mooring pile outside a big 
boathouse, with our landing stage 
just around the corner. And there, 
as soon as we had stowed the sails 
properly, we turned the Joy over to 


YACHTING 


her owner, right on the stroke of 
twelve, as contracted. 

The checker came aboard, ran 
through our inventory, found every- 
thing except one teaspoon we had 
never seen and one glass we had 
demolished with a dropping cabin 
roof brace, charged us tenpence 
therefor — and the cruise was over. 

Within an hour, the Joy, thor- 
oughly washed and reconditioned, 
was in the hands of the next char- 
terer, to take out of Oulton Broad 
when he could get her out. 


“Don Quixote del Mar”—A New 
Three-Master 


(Continued from page 45) 


ward (if any is) is blocked by the 
break in the deck amidships. The 
combination of small houses with 
ports and skylights makes ventila- 
tion in wet weather easier; ports may 
be kept open when skylights must 
be closed. 

Fresh water pumps are reduced 
to one to fill a 25-gallon gravity 
pressure tank in the forward wash- 
room.. Pipes lead water to galley 
and wash basins. The pump is con- 
nected to a long hose which takes 
water from any tank. There are two 
75-gallon tanks under the forward 
stateroom berths, one 75-gallon 
tank under the starboard cabin 
settee and a 100-gallon tank in the 
lazarette — 350 gallons in all. 

The square topsail or raffee is set 
and taken in from the deck. A 
single bunt gasket holds it furled, 
with a slip knot and lanyard run- 
ning to the deck. Give the lanyard a 
pull and the sail drops, ready for 
hoisting the yard and hauling on 
sheets. Two other gaskets are used 
in making a harbor furl. Two 
clewlines and a buntline take this 
sail in. Go aloft to furl when con- 
venient. This sail is used so often, is 
so effective with the wind anywhere 
abaft five points off the bow, and is 
such a joy to sail under that it is a 
source of wonder that it is not more 
often included in the rig of small 
cruising boats. 

The cockpit arrangement bears 
study. The wheel is in the center of 
the well; stand on either side or 
behind or in front, or sit on box or 
in chairs. The compass is where 
any kind of a light will stay lighted 
—and protected. The 20-inch rail 
and the deckhouse and tender on 
the stern give protection against 
weather. There is room for com- 
fortable deck chairs on either side 
of the wheel. All sheets necessary to 
handle when tacking are belayed 
within easy reach of the helmsman. 

The motor is for emergency use 
only—in narrow entrances to 
harbors, canal work, getting under 


way when single-handed, and get- 
ting into harbor when the breeze 
leaves off entirely. Placed under the 
deckhouse, it would be crowded if 
of the conventional type. But a 
Covie Diesel was made for this 
service and it has about it as much 
room as any engineer needs for 
servicing. It is flanked by two oil 
tanks with sufficient capacity for 
500 miles at four miles per hour. 
Ventilation is supplied by cowls 
serving this space alone. 


Decoration 


Coaster IIT has elaborately carved 
and gold-leafed trailboards and a 
gold-leafed molding, carved like a 
four-strand rope, around the tran- 
som. Narcissus has a wide, dark 
blue stripe on her side into which 
are carved several stars. Her stern 
is blue also, with the constellation 
Cassiopeia worked about the name 
and hailing port. 

Don Quixote has the stripe (in 
dark green) into which are carved 
and gold-leafed the symbols in her 
owner’s coat of arms. Her stern is 
also green, with an archboard -(in 
old ivory) carrying the coat of 
arms in full colors — red, white and 
gold, with certain words in black. 
Name and hailing port are in gold. 
The hull and trunk cabin sides are 
old ivory. Covering board is a red 
stripe, just above the wale strake. 
Rail, monkey rail, stanchions and 
all hatches are oiled teak. Trim on 
deck is scarlet or oiled teak. Dou- 
blings of masts and spar ends are 
ivory or gold. The coat of arms #8 
in colors on the raffee. The ttt 
angular fore course carries a gold 
spear edged in scarlet. 

Below decks, old ivory predomi 
nates. The deck overhead is white. 
Washrooms and galley are white. 
All hardwood trim is heavy oak, 
varnished and waxed. The after 
stateroom is panelled in oak, treated 
likewise. The finish is extremely 
plain for economy of construction 
and ease of upkeep. 
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PRECIOUS 
DISCOVERY 


Far more precious 
than the gold and 
jewels for which the 
discoverers set forth 
—was maize, the 
New World corn, 
which gives to real 
Kentucky Bourbon 3 
its distinctive flavor. 








Glenmore’s famous ; 
six-year old KEN- 
TUCKY TAVERN is 3 
aged two long years 
beyond the bottled in 
bond requirements. 
Its full, smooth, colorful 
body is virtually 
without a rival 
among Ameri- 
can whiskies. 
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Sea Gulls—Masters of Sea and Sky 


(Continued from page 59) 


up again to a still greater height and 
repeat the process until he is finally 
successful. 

Severe winters and long stretches 
of frozen seacoast often drive the 
gulls far inland on their eternal 
quest for food, which may be found 
in city dumps or in the outlying 
farm districts. They are greedy 
creatures and can swallow almost 
any amount at a single gulp. Today, 
the government protects them and 
a fine of five dollars is the penalty 
for shooting one. 

Strangely enough, the first monu- 
ment in the world ever erected to 
a sea gull lies hundreds of miles in- 
land from the West Coast. It stands 
in Salt Lake City and was built by 
the Mormons “‘in grateful remem- 
berance to the Mercy of God.” 

In 1847 a plague of crickets cov- 
ered every living green thing in the 
Valley of The Great Salt Lake. 
Death and desolation were every- 
where. Crops were destroyed whole- 
sale and starvation for the people 


in the valley was in sight. The in- 
habitants tried to fight off the gi- 
gantic swarms of crickets that 
spread over the countryside like a 
great moving blanket but there 
were too many of them. A great 
prayer then went up from the peo- 
ple, asking for the mercy of God. 
The story goes that, on the horizon 
over the valley, there soon appeared 
flocks of huge white gulls. They 
came as messengers of God. They 
settled on the fields that were black 
with crickets, and they ate the 
crickets. They gorged themselves 
upon them and flew away to the 
Great Salt Lake where they par- 
took of the bitter, nauseating wa- 
ters. This made them spew up the 
dead crickets they had eaten so that 
they could go back to the fields and 
eat more. Thus did they save the 
beautiful City of Salt Lake from 
starvation, for they did not depart 
until the last cricket had been de- 
voured. This is, perhaps, hard to 
believe — but so the legend stands. 


The Making of a Yachtswoman 


(Continued from page 50) 


decks scrubbed with sand and caus- 
tic soda and such an atmosphere 
of virtue, industry and sobriety 
that I didn’t have the heart to do 
anything. So now I’m anxiously 
waiting for an orgy to begin, but 
the Sunday school atmosphere still 
persists after three days and they 
spend their evenings reading im- 
proving literature or going inno- 
cently to the movies. It’s tough. 
I’m considering hiding whiskey in 
their soup or engaging some beauti- 
ful girls to lead them astray but I 
suppose in the end nature will take 
its course and I’ll be able to spring 
the drop — or trap — or whatever 
it is, with an easy mind. 

Our dear skipper leaves us here 
and apparently there is no one left 
in England who wants the job and 
no Frenchman will stir out of the 
Mediterranean. There is a Rou- 
manian here who would go with us 
but there is something about his 
face which suggests Captain King 
to me, so I am hesitating. Perhaps 
I’ll have to turn Vanora into a 
houseboat and settle down in 
Cannes for life. 


Cannes, November 24th 

Just to keep the story up to date, 
our Captain Manet left last week 
after commending us to the care of 
Enrico Vere, a sour looking Jugo- 
Slav from Trieste with a fine repu- 
tation among the Breton yacht cap- 
tains of Cannes. and irreproachable 
references. He is not a person one 
feels enthusiastic about. After half 
an hour of him you say, ‘‘ Well, he’s 





probably a good captain. At least I | 


hope so. How nice it would be if I 
didn’t need any captain at all.’’ But 
there it is, the spirit is willing but 
the intelligence is weak. 

So we start Monday, November 
30th, wind and weather permitting, 
and crawl up the coast to Cap Mele, 
then dash across fifty miles of open 
water to Corsica, crawl down the 
coast, dash across to Italy, crawl, 
etc., etc., ending up, God willing, at 
Athens in about a fortnight’s time. 

We have a new mainsail and top- 
sail arriving from England tomor- 
row, so we shall be quite well off 
for sails. Especially since, if all our 
Enrico says is true, we shall be 
spending most of our time fleeing 
before the terrific north wind to 
Africa with not a stitch of canvas, 
the topmast hauled down (try and 
do it), and a sea anchor out to check 
our enormous speed. It may be true 
but. it does sound silly. ‘‘Ah, but 
you don’t know the Mediterranean 
in winter,’ Enrico says solemnly. 
Eighty-mile an hour winds, starting 
from scratch, in about thirty min- 
utes, wrecked fishing boats choking 
the Adriatic and shoals of sharks 
feeding on drowned corpses. Some- 
times one would almost think he 
wasn’t looking forward to the trip. 

We have been here nearly two 
weeks now and I am anxious to get 
away but the sails won’t be tanned 
before Saturday and Enrico’s grand- 
son is to be baptized on Sunday, so 
I said we’d wait till Monday. The 
crew is still behaving like lambs and 
Lafe, whose vaccination has taken 
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BEHIND the fine optical system 
of the Bausch & Lomb Binocular, 
your eyes seem to take great 
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track meet, or just a ride in the 
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In Searchlights It's Quality That Counts! 
DEMAND THE ORIGINAL 
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MADE ONLY BY 


THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., INC. 
25 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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KNOW about 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 
hazard. 
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International Paint Company, Inc. 
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most violently, spends his days 
scraping spars without a word of 
protest although his arm is badly 
swollen and full of lumps. Life is 
difficult for me with no sirens on the 
quai to lure mariners to their doom. 

Cannes is rather nice at this time 
of year with all the hotels closed 
and the shops empty. If only it 
weren’t so cold. Rusty and I go to 
Lanvin’s every day to have a social 
chat with Madame Denise and sit 
in a warm room that doesn’t smell 
of kerosene. Then we rush down to 
the Café des Frangais and drink 
grog, and stagger back on board for 
dinner. Immediately after which I 
go to bed with two hot water bot- 
tles. The bed is hardly big enough 
for me when it’s empty, but I 
manage somehow. 


Cannes, December 26th 

I think when I wrote last we were 
starting the next day for Athens — 
or had the Captain come back and 
said his wife wouldn’t let him leave 
her? Anyway, he did, the next day, 
so I told the crew to relax and started 
writing more letters and sending 
more telegrams and nothing hap- 
pened at all. 

I did fire Lafe — or did I tell you 
that? He went to bed for two days 
because his vaccinated arm hurt 
him, and Rusty heard him making 
speeches in a loud voice and saying, 
“T got to have more pay for all the 
work I do.”’ So I called on the Brit- 
ish Consul here and said did I have 
to pay Lafe’s fare home and he said 
I really didn’t, but wouldn’t I 
please because it would make so 
much trouble for him. So I said I 
would. 

Then I figured out the wages to 
the day, deducting for one day when 
he was drunk in Palma, and sent 
them and his ticket out to him in 
the foc’s’le. He asked to see me and 
demanded to know what was all 
this here 175 frances and 50 centimes. 
I said it was his pay to date and he 
said didn’t he get no notice. I said 
he didn’t and if he had any com- 
plaints to see his consul. ‘‘I suppose 
you seen him already,”’ he said bit- 
terly and so that was about all. But 
he packed all his clothes. I asked 
Andy and Jim to see that he caught 
the train and they took him, only 
half conscious, out of the Modern 
Bar and shoved him into a com- 
partment. 


YACHTING 


We now have a nice Russian 
called Fedor and everything is 
peaceful. Then another man came 
along, Commandant. Lalute, who 
said he’d take us to Alexandria; we'd 
sunk to that—anything to get 
started. He had a long white beard 
and a long white moustache and 
long yellow teeth and tottered 
slightly. We said “Fine.” He said, 
“Of course I need 3,000 francs a 
month.” We said “‘O. K.’’ And he 
said, “‘Had we a good crew?” and 
we said, ‘‘Oh, yes.’’ So he went away 
to think it over and we got ready to 
hoist the anchor. He came back and 
said he liked me very much, and he 
was grieved to have deranged me, 
but it was winter and the nights 
were long and cold and the wind 
blew, and how could he rest when 
he didn’t know if my crew was re- 
liable; and wouldn’t I like to sack 
Jim and take one of his friends in 
his place. So I said I wouldn’t at 
all. ‘‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘I have a good 
reputation and I wouldn’t like to 
lose it on this little boat, so will you 
respectfully accept my resigna- 
tion?” I said “Certainly,’”’ and he 
tottered gently away. 

Then we waited a long time for 
Captain LeRoi who was coming 
from Marseilles on a little cargo 
boat. He was a cheerful looking old 
boy, unshaven, with three teeth, 
one upper and two lowers. He said 


he’d come with us for one year, sol | 


said not enough, and he returned to 
his little cargo boat. I said, ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll go back to England.’ There 
were two applicants for the job in 
London — one was an old man who 
had lost his last job five years ago 
because he ran his boat aground and 
one was Mr. Edward Percival Kent, 
F.R. Met. Soc., F.F.Sce., as he signs 
himself, and he, you will be glad to 
learn, is Vanora’s new skipper. That 
is to say we signed papers and I ad- 
vanced him £10 and he has gone to 
Port Talbot to kiss his wife goodby 
and has promised to be here New 
Year’s morning. 

So I hopped the rattler and ar- 
rived here Christmas Day and here 
we are. I think Mr. E. P. Kent, etc., 
should do. He’s 42 years old and has 
been at sea 26 years, about half of 
that time in the East Indies and 
Pacific Islands and he’s not a yacht 
captain like Mr. Allen, nor tough 
like Mr. King. Anyhow, all we can 
do is hope. 


(To be continued) 
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Streamlines—Or Not? 


(Continued from page 39) 
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of the body, the streams show a 
little widening, indicating a slowing 
up of flow in the streams. Again, 
at the stern they widen slightly. 
All these phenomena occur even 
with the most highly ‘‘streamlined”’ 
forms. 

There is no perfectly streamlined 
shape but, in general, those forms 
are best which show a rather full 
forward body and a long tapering 
afterbody. Since these shapes have 
“skin friction” resistance as well 
as “streamline” resistance, it is 
usually far better to keep the skin 
friction low than it is to attempt to 
get the very minimum in stream 
resistance. A long, slender body 
may have enough extra surface so 
that its total resistance is greater 
than that of a shorter one with a 
less streamlined form. It is all a 
question of what one is attempting 
to do. Airplane designers use many 
standard forms the properties of 


transom. Mentally, you will see a 
picture of nothing but whirls and 
eddies. Along the sides of the hull 
you can visualize streams flowing 
smoothly and easily until they 
reach the transom. 

All the fancy paint jobs, the 
pretty chrome plated mouldings, 
all the beautifully curved coamings 
will have not the slightest effect on 
the water. To get any real effect 
from streamlining the upper works 
of the boat, she must be worked 
out as a complete and simple unit 
from stem to stern. Avoid every 
angle, avoid all small additions 
and excrescences, and try to get 
one simple, unbroken, smoothly 
formed surface, rather full toward 
the bow and tapering easily to a 
graceful tail. 

One of the most beautiful things I 
have ever seen in the way of stream- 
lining is that shown in the photo- 
graph taken by Henry Devereux, 
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canvas sheathing protects the 
tough wooden hull. Never shrinks 
or swells. Never needs soaking or 
calking. A trim boat for hard jobs. 
You can rig an Old Town Dinghy 
for sailing. It’s a steady boat for 
the youngsters. Fit it with an out- 
board motor. It’s braced to stand 
the strain. Write for a free catalog. 
Look over the models for every use 
— in all sizes. Also a fleet of canoes, 
rowboats and all kinds of outboard 
boats, including big, fast Ocean- 
boats for family use. Write today! 
Old Town Canoe Company, 366 
Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 








so-called streamlined automobile is 
not streamlined enough to affect 
its action on the road at any 
practical or safe speed. 

Apply this same criterion to 
that part of your boat above the 
water line, forgetting for the 
moment what is below. Imagine the 
whole upper part of the boat, hull 
above the water line and the super- 
structure, made into a nice model, 
perhaps a quarter of her actual 
size. Submerge it, and think how it 
would tow and what would happen 
when the water tried to run around 
the bridge deck sides as they extend 
forward of the windshield. Think 
how it would swing in around the 
bridge and in behind the wide 


beam of the boat, and that is an 
impossibility. When the area of the 
cross section of the streams changes, 
the speed in the streams changes 
and with the change in speed there 
is a change in pressure which must 
be balanced by a depression or an 
elevation of the water surface. This 
is what creates the wave. The 
underwater body of the modern 
sailing yacht is, to my mind, the 
most beautifully streamlined ob- 
ject made by man, not barring the 
finest aeroplanes. 

What conclusion is to be reached 
regarding streamlining? My belief 
is this. Two distinct ideas regarding 
streamlining exist. To the general 
public, it describes a style or type 
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Burnett's London Dry Gin, 90 
proof (Square Bottle). Also try 
Burnett's White Satin De Luxe 
Gin, 90 proof (Round Bottle), 
both 100% Neutral Spirits, and 
Burnett's Sloe Gin, 60 proof. 
All distilled from grain. Browne 
Vintners Co., Inc., New York. 
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Complete Outfits 
for 
OWNER, 
OFFICERS AND 
CREW 


Furnished instantly 


Yacht owners are invited to 
send for our new Booklet “ Y” Aj 


S. APPEL & CO. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. ist ST., MIAMI, FLA. 

















ATTENTION ALL HANDS! 


Yacht crews and owners are offered the free use of the 
Herreshof Crew Register —a file of available hands 
including their personal qualifications and references 
from former employers. Registration blanks will be sent 


upon request. 


Terreshofp, 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Rhode Island 











Inc. 
SAILMAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








Sales Branches: New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 


To insure safety of your craft and to prolong the life of your Mooring 
Line in infested waters, we recommend Plymouth “Cop-Painted” 
Mooring Lines, which are treated with an exclusive Plymouth for- 
mula, offering maximum protection against the attack of ship worms 
and marine bacteria that otherwise quickly destroy rope... Plymouth 
“Cop-Painted” Mooring Lines come parcelled with canvas, served 
and spliced at the boat end, and with galvanized thimble fitted and 
spliced at the chain end. Eight sizes: 214” to 414" cire. 
Six lengths: 4 to 9 fathoms. Larger sizes made to order. 


North Plymouth, Mass., and Welland, Canada 


Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco. 


For Safety’s Sake 


Use a“Cop-Painted” 
) PLYMOUTH MOORING LINE 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY x 








of decorative design which is car- 
ried out entirely with a view to 
pleasing the eye, without regard to 
any engineering or practical value. 
The term describes this style in 
just the way that the term ‘‘Gothic”’ 
describes a certain type of archi- 
tecture. The modern streamline 
style is a pleasing style. It has a 
psychological suggestion of speed. 
Taken merely as a descriptive term 
in decoration or applied design, it 
unquestionably has its value and 
with that I have no quarrel. But 
when inference is made that this 
decorative style has definite engi- 
neering advantages, then I do pro- 
test. In order to get those advan- 
tages we must do something far 
more radical than please the eye 


- and mislead it. 


I firmly believe that streamlining 
of a true type will be used, and used 


YACHTING 


shortly, for a’ Harmsworth Cup 
boat. A true streamlined hull should 
reduce the air resistance tremen- 
dously and allow much higher speeds, 
but the driver and mechanic would 
be forced to ride under a completely 
closed structure. This, of course, 
will increase the danger to which 
they are exposed in case of accident. 

As to cruisers, I do not believe 
we are ready yet to do any real 
engineering streamlining on the 
superstructures. Practical require- 
ments for ease in handling the boat, 
for comfort aboard, for maneuver- 
ing at a dock or picking up a 
mooring, for vision from the control 
bridge, are all against such design. 
Perhaps some modification or com- 
promise will be possible, but if it is 
to have real value it will be quite 
different from the so-called stream- 
lined boats of 1937. 


Squaring Off With the College Yachtsmen 


(Continued from page 47) 


which was staged on May 2nd — 
annual House Party week-end — 
for the benefit of the feminine 
guests, with a trophy for the leading 
feminine helmsman. A team race 
scheduled between Vassar and 
Princeton was scheduled for May 
9th and the Nassau skippers con- 
templated plenty of competition. 
Each week-end they are conducting 
interclub Sunday races on Lake 
Carnegie. 

The Cornell Corinthian Yacht 
Club has on its spring schedule a 
mixed regatta with Wells College, 
the Wells Diana Yacht Club, of 
Aurora, N. Y., in five Class A 
dinghies, at Ithaca. And the Nauti- 
cal Association of M.I.T. has dual 
regattas tentatively scheduled with 
Wellesley, Harvard, the Katharine 
Gibbs School (which uses the Tech 
fleet one afternoon a week) and the 
Charles River Yacht Club. Some 
idea can be gathered from this of the 
interest in competitive sailing at 
women’s colleges. 

Of interest to all connected with 
the sport of intercollegiate yacht 
and dinghy racing, is news of the 
newly-organized Canadian Inter- 
collegiate Dinghy Racing Associa- 
tion which has a charter member- 
ship of four leading institutions. 
They are: McGill University, 
Queen’s University, the University 
of Toronto and the Royal Military 
College, Kingston, Ontario. This 
association was unofficially estab- 
lished in October, 1936, when a 
series was sailed between Queen’s 
University and the Royal Military 
College. Sailing in their own boats, 
the cadets defeated the Queen’s 
team by a small margin. It was then 
decided to form a larger association, 
which has now applied for recogni- 
tion to the Canadian Yachting 
Association. It is proposed to hold 


an annual regatta, this year’s date 
being tentatively suggested as Octo- 
ber 9th, 1937. 

Soon after the announcement of 
the formation of the Canadian 
Intercollegiate Dinghy Racing As- 
sociation, those interested in sailing 
at McGill University, Montreal, 
held an enthusiastic meeting at 
which the McGill Sailing Club was 
formed. Officers elected were as 
follows: Hon. Commodore, Francis 
J. Nobbs; commodore, John B. 
Schwab; vice commodore, Sterling 
Fergusen; secretary-treasurer, Sam- 
uel Mislap; advisory committee, F. 
J. Nobbs, H. S. Maxwell and Major 
Stuart Forbes. 

The newly formed club faced its 
first test on May 22nd, when a 
series with the Royal Military 
College was sailed at Kingston. 
These races served as tuning up © 
events for the main intercollegiate 
regatta in October, and the McGill 
sailors were out in force just as soon 
as sailing got started on Lake St. 
Louis. The McGill Sailing Club is 
fortunate in having as its com- 
modore one of the leading dinghy 
sailors of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C., as well as others who have 
had considerable experience in the 
dinghies which are rapidly becom- 
ing so popular all over the North 
American continent, as well as 
abroad. 

Two crews will represent each 
club and the two Kingston colleges 
will provide the eight dinghies im 
which the first Canadian Sailing 
Intercollegiates will be held in 
October. Representatives of the 
universities to the Intercollegiate 
Dinghy Racing Association have 
been appointed as follows: McGill 
University, Francis J. Nobbs; 
Queen’s University, Lieut. Col. D. 
M. Jemmett; Royal Military Col 
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ONE DESIGN 
CLASSES A SPECIALTY 


From the 34’ Lake One Design by Rhodes, 
(above) to the famous Star and popular 
Comets, shown across. 














This unsolicited letter from one of the Coun- 
try’s outstanding yachtsmen, illustrates the 
attitude of experienced sailors. 


Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., Inc. 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to thank you for the fine job of boat 
buildirg you did on the Comet for me. It isa 
grand little ship and though I haven’t had 
time to sail her much to date, I expect to 
have years of fun with her. Every detail of 
hull and rig is worked out to perfection. Such 
pains are rare in boat building these days. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY W. RUBINKAM 








SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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lege, Lieut. Col. L. F. Grant; Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Ross Edwards. 
Sailing rules to be used in intercol- 
legiate racing will be those of the 
North American Yacht Racing 
Union. 

It is possible that the develop- 
ment of this active group will result 
in an international series in the 
future, but there are a number of 
difficulties to be ironed out before 


this can become a reality. The ele- 
ments of distance and consequent 
travelling expense, spring examina- 
tions, and the fact that cadets of the 
Royal Military College must have 


_ government permission to leave 


Canada during the school year are 
obstacles which must be overcome. 
As soon as this has been done, the 
stage is set for the first international 
intercollegiates. 


Around the Cabin Lamp 


(Continued from page 82) 


“Put her on north, then,’’ he 
ordered. 

I don’t know how long we were at 
the job of ‘‘boxing the compass,”’ 
but when Gene finally said: ‘‘That 
does it!’ with a look of satisfaction, 
the sun was on the horizon and my 
arms ached. We had headed on one 
point after another, and at the mo- 
ment were back on southeast. As I 
had been told nothing to the con- 
trary, I concentrated on the com- 
pass and held the course. Gene 
brought his paraphernalia to the 
chart table and began to study his 
books, and make notes. After some 
time I happened to look astern, and 
noticed that the only thing visible 
on the horizon was a lonely looking 
chimney. 

“Say, Gene,’’ I asked, ‘‘ how long 
do you want to keep this course?”’ 

“Huh?” he said, without looking 
up. ‘‘Oh, you might as well shut her 
off and let her lie around awhile, 
till I get this deviation figured 
out.”’ 

I shut off the engine with a sigh of 
relief and went below, to collect a 
much needed drink, and to get one 
for Gene. I was delayed below by 
this and that, and when I returned 
on deck it was dark, and fog had 
shut in. I found Gene bending over 
a chart, with papers strewn all 
around. I put the drink in his hand, 
and bent over the chart with him. 
Somewhere about the middle of it 
was a pencilled circle with a dot in 
it. 

‘““What’s that?” I asked, pointing. 

“That’s our position when the 
fog shut in.”’ 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

He drew a line on the chart from 
the circle to the mouth of a small 
harbor. 

‘“‘’m going to make for that,’’ he 
said. 

He started the engine and took 
the wheel. I dozed off on the settee 
in the wheelhouse. When I opened 
my eyes I looked at the clock. It 
was close to ten. 


“‘ How far was it to that harbor?”’ 
I asked. 

“‘ About ten knots.”’ 

“‘Ought to be in, hadn’t we?” 

“Well, there’s a current out here 
you know. It’s probably slowed us 
down quite — ” 

At that moment our bow rose out 
of the water, and we slid to a sudden 
and shuddering stop. There was a 
crash of dishes, mingled with 
screams from below, and I heard 
my wife say: “‘This is too much!” 

Gene had presence of mind 
enough to shut off the engine, and I 
heard him mutter, as I hurried 
below, ‘‘I don’t understand it!” 

Fortunately, soon after, we heard 
a pult-putt nearby, and in answer to 
our concerted hail it turned in our 
direction. As it came cautiously 
into view, it proved to be a fisher- 
man, and the first word came from 
Gene. 

“Where are we?” 
anxiously. 

““Waal,’”’ came the answer, “don’t 
know how yer got here, but yer on 
the mudflat off Blueport haabuh!”’ 

Blueport was a good eight miles 
from our original destination. The 
good Samaritan pulled us off, and 
before long we were made snugly 
fast to a dock. 

““How,’’ I asked Gene, ‘‘do you 
suppose we got here?’’ 

“Well,” he told me, ‘I’ve just 
figured it out. You see, in working 
out my deviation table I added the 
correction when I should have 
subtracted it!”’ 

He launched into a long explana- 
tion of the intricacies and vagaries 
of compass errors, and ended up 
with: 

“‘Tt’s the sort of mistake it’s very 
easy to make.”’ 

In view of his explanation I could 
quite understand that, but I could 
not help feeling that $140.00 was a 
high price to pay for the privilege of 
running onto a mud bank, eight 
miles from where we wanted to be! 


As told to FrepEeric M. GARDINER 
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SKANEATELES 





COMET 


The new Skaneateles Comet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the very finest 
development in small sail boats ever 
offered. Investigate its exclusive 
features, such as double planking, 
mahogany frames, specially devel- 
oped fittings, and many, many more. 
No other boat of this type can com- 
pare with it either in sailing per- 
formance, quality of construction or 
the exceptional value offered. The 
very modest price will surprise you. 


Catalogue on request 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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RIT CHIE— 


The first radio direction finders 
for small boats were used on fish- 
ing craft. Ritchie pioneered the 
field — experimented, tested un- 
til now they are the established 
radio navigational instrument for 
obtaining a “fix”’ in any weather. 
Some of America’s fine yachts are 
Ritchie equipped. These units 
represent precision workmanship, 
they are 100% weather and 
water proof, and they are small 
in size. Inquiries from yacht 
owners are invited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 


\ 110 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. _/ 
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(Yachtsmen!) 


WHEN THE GOING’S WET— 
FOR RAINY and ROUGH WEATHER 





THIS SEASON, YOU WANT 
the latest and best type imported water-proof 
outfit, consisting of apron pants and jacket of 
tough fully-vulcanized smooth rubber. Their 
smart appearance, freedom from stickiness and 
freater comfort place them far ahead of old- 
fashioned oilskins. Constructed with rip-proof 
seams and bone buttons. Thoroughly tested for 
two years by scallop and drag net fishermen. 
Will withstand temperature and hold color. 

IN BLACK OR YELLOW 
Available in two styles: long coat (yellow) 
$11.50, black $9.00; apron pants and jacket, 
$6.25 per garment (yellow). Black, $4.50 per 
garment. Black sou’wester hat, $1.50; yellow, 
$2.00. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 48 and 50, 10% ad- 
ditional. When ordering give chest and waist 
measurement. 


(Mail orders together with check or money 
order promptly filled) 


FULTON SUPPLY CO. 











¥ South Street * Tel. JOhn 4-1320 


New York City yy, 














REGATTA 
YACHT FINISHES 





ALT IN ie os ong - > NTS 
(ORE COPPER PA! 


BOTTOM COMPOSITIONS 
DECK PAINTS 
FLAT, GLOSS and 
SEMI-GLOSS WHITE 
GLOSS BOOTTOPPING 
SPAR VARNISHES 


Long years of experier in successfully 
meeting marine paint p. ~'-™s is your 
assurance of genuine satistaction when 
you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
superior paints have an enviable record 
for long wearing, color retention and 
economy. Start this year to use Regatta 
Yacht Finishes. 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1870 














Developing the Canvas Sailing Canoe 


(Continued from page 53) 
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Lft Rudder 


The rig of “Non Sequitur,” a Class C canvas sailing canoe 


week-ends without worrying about 
the speed of their craft. 

Another type of canoe sailor likes 
to experiment. The only limitations 
in the rules governing rigging are 
the restrictions on sail height and 
sail area. Within those restrictions, 
the sailor with an experimental turn 
of mind can play around to his 
heart’s content. 

Experimenting with rigs on canoes 
is better than experimenting in any 
other development classes, such as 
the Suicide Class, because canoes 
are stock models and are similar in 
hull form. A change in rig which 
improves the performance of a 
canoe compared with the rest of the 
fleet proves the value of the change; 
it might be difficult to determine 
whether a radical rig or a good hull 
design is responsible for the speed 
of a fast Suicide boat. 

The experimental “bug” in 
Sheepshead Bay started with the 
issue of Curry’s Yacht Racing and 
many of the rigs since that time 
have been most interesting. Full 
batten sails, as recommended by 
Curry, have been in general use for 
many years. They were first tried 
on the main and mizzen type of rig 
which was used in Classes A and B, 
Two years ago, when the rules were 
amended to allow sloop rigs, an 
interesting sloop rig made its ap- 
pearance. This was considered the 
highest development in small boat 
rigs by many who had a chance to 
sail the boat or watch her per- 
formance. 

On this sloop the boom is ex- 
tended forward from the mast. This 
is done by using a gooseneck built 
up from a piece of brass pipe to 
which are brazed two brass straps, 
one on each side, so that the jaws 
thus formed receive the boom and 
the jibboom (as the forward section 
of the boom is called locally). This 
gooseneck, or floating jib bearing, 
fits on a brass collar on the mast and 
is free to rotate around the mast. 


The jib stick, which is used instead 
of a stay, is suspended from the 
mast and pivoted at the outer end 
of the jibboom. This jib stick and 
the mast are free to rotate. They 
are usually streamlined and there- 
fore add to the sail area, besides 
cutting down the wind resistance. 
The masts are usually hollow. They 
are strong enough to render stays 
unnecessary and are slotted to re- 
ceive the bolt rope of the mainsail. 

The battens in the mainsail ex- 
tend the full width of the sail, as 
used by Curry. The draft of the sail 
can be adjusted by increasing or 
decreasing the tension on the bat- 
tens, running the lacing through the 
appropriate hole. This enables the 
skipper to adjust the draft of the 
sails to the wind conditions expected 
during the race. 

The jib sheet is led through a 
block on an outrigger on the boom 
and is cleated to the boom. The 
jib can be reefed by a simple inno- 
vation: a drum is fitted on the 
lower end of the jib stick and a line 
is wound around the drum, one 
end of this line being fast to the 
drum and the other being led along 
the boom. By hauling on the free 
end of the line and keeping a slight 
strain on the jib sheet, the jib rolls 
neatly around the jib stick. 

In performance, this rig has 
proved itself to be fast on all points 
of sailing. On windward work, al- 
though the canoe foots faster, she is 
not as close-winded as with the 
other types of rig. Off the wind, she 
has a distinct advantage since her 
jib is swung out to windward and 
is never blanketed by the mainsail. 

The wishbone boom, so popular 
today in the ‘‘dink” classes, was 
used successfully five years ago on a 
Class C canoe. Loose-footed sails 
have been popular in Class C for the 
last three or four years. The clew of 
the loose-footed Class C rig is 
carried on a sliding outhaul on the 
boom end, contrary to the custom 
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Elements of 
Yacht Design 


NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION 


By 
NORMAN L. SKENE 


Naval Architect 


A handbook for both ama- 
teur and professional which 
presents clearly the opera- 
tions involved in the design- 
ing of yachts of all types. 
Thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Illustrated 
pricE $3.50 NET 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


Time is short, our shop is 
busy, boat yards are busy — 
so—if you want to put 
your galley range worries 
behind you and experience 
real pleasure, comfort and 
convenience below decks 
this season, order that new 
SHIPMATE now. 

Ranges for coal, wood, 
briquets, charcoal, kerosene, 
fuel oil and gas are available 
for all sizes of yachts. 

A SHIPMATE Fireplace 
is a mighty comfortable 
appliance to have on board, 
too. 

Let us send you our com- 
plete catalogs. 


THE 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford Conn. 

Established 1830 
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* 
Selected 
WINES & SPIRITS 


Intelligent, unbiased recommenda- 
tions are important when purchasing 
wines and liquors. If you value this 
type of service you will find it at the 
shop of the Headington Corporation, 
one of the finer wine and spirit houses. 


* DELIVERIES: Summer deliver- 


ies without delay to any point allowed 
by law, without extra charge. 


* YACHT NEEDS: Experienced 


counsel in stocking yachts. 


HEADINGTON 


CORPORATION 
1133 Lexington Avenue near 79th St. 
New York, N.Y. Tel: BUtterfield 8-6850 
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on the ‘‘dinks.’”’ With this type of 
sail, it is the practice to ease the 
outhaul when running off the wind 
to obtain greater draft, as in a 
spinnaker. The outhaul keeps the 
boom raised; otherwise the boom 
would drop and trip in the water. 

In spite of all the experimenting, 
competition is still keen. This was 
noted especially at the national 
championships in Class C, in which 
a third of the canoes were Curry 
sloops, another third loose-footed 
singles, and the rest modified la- 
teens. During the series, the boats 
were constantly changing positions, 
especially in the windward-leeward 
race, in which each boat was in the 
lead at one time or another. 

In the past four years, canoe 
sailors of Sheepshead Bay have 
done considerable barnstorming 
around the country. For a couple of 
years, St. Michaels, Md., was the 
mecca. A truckload of canoes was 
shipped there in 1934 for the Miles 
River regatta. At the close of the 
regatta, the boys packed up and 
sailed to Baltimore for the Tercen- 
tenary regatta. During this trip, the 


fleet had to stop at Kent Island for 
the night because of lack of wind. 
The only suitable place for camping 
that could be found was a farmyard 
where, with the farmer’s permission, 


the haystack was converted into a 


hotel. Next morning the fleet set 
sail and crossed Chesapeake Bay, 
without mishap, at a point about 
twelve miles wide. After a short 
rest on the western shore, the 
canoes continued to the Maryland 
Yacht Club. 

With the adoption of the canvas 
canoes by the A. C. A., a new para- 
dise has been opened for the canvas 
canoe sailors — Sugar Island, in the 
Thousand Islands. Each year, in 
August, the A. C. A. has a two 
weeks’ encampment on the island, 
during which time the national sail- 
ing championship races are held. 
Last summer, nine entries were 
present from Sheepshead Bay and 
one from Smithtown. This year a 
greater number of entries is ex- 
pected, as new ones are promised 
from Jacksonville, Fla., and from 
Washington, D. C. It promises to 
be a most pleasant fortnight. 


“Ranger” Goes Overboard 


(Continued from page 37) 


as fast as she is good looking, she 
will do. 

The new yacht was due to leave 
Bath on May 15th, under tow of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s Diesel yacht Vara, 
and to reach Newport by the 17th. 
As this is written, she has not been 
under sail but she was expected to 
have at least a week to tune up 
before the first observation series 
with Gerard Lambert’s Yankee, 
which has already had nearly a 
month of sailing behind her, and 
Chandler Hovey’s Rainbow (if she 
can be made ready in time) starts. 
Those first races, starting May 29th, 
between the three candidates, one 
seven years old, one three years, 
and the other brand new, should be, 
perhaps, the most interesting of the 
whole season. And there’s a chance 
that the two Endeavours may be 
under sail off Newport by that 
time, also. They left Gosport May 
1st, and for the first two weeks did 
not report themselves to this side of 
the Atlantic. Unless their progress 





is unduly slow, they should reach 
Brisiol not long after the Ranger 
drops her hook in sheltered Bren- 
ton’s Cove, behind Fort Adams, 
Newport. eta 

Since this article was set in type, 
Ranger, under tow of her owner’s 
power yacht Vara, lost her beautiful 
duralumin mast while proceeding 
from Bath to Newport, Rhode 
Island. Meeting a heavy southerly 
sea outside, in which the yacht 
rolled badly, one of the turnbuckles 
in one of the upper shrouds let go 
during the night. The loss of this 
accentuated the whip of the mast 
so that one by one the other shrouds 
let go and, about seven o’clock, on 
May 15th, the mast snapped off 
about thirty feet above the deck 
and, with its attached gear, went 
to the bottom. This regrettable 
accident will delay Ranger’s get- 
ting under sail and may keep her 
out of some of the early observation 
races. 


E. Levick 


Wedging up “Ranger’s” cradle preparatory to launching 
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47’ 0.a. deck- 
house auxiliary 
from Sparkman 
& Stephens de- 
signs equipped 
with IDEAL 
ELECTRIC 
CAPSTAN. 


Whether it is 
anchors, tenders or sails, you can now 
hoist them by electricity, easily, quickly 
and economically. IDEAL HOISTS and 
CAPSTANS are high in power, small in 
size, low in current consumption and 
price. 


Why not save your back by installing an 
IDEALELECTRIC HOISTORCAPSTAN? 


IDEAL WINDLASS CO. 


148 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Se Ianty Geos 


ox TARR & WONSON'S 











“! play Tarr & Wonson’s 
straight across the board 
— copper paint on the 
bottom .. . deck and top- 
side paints on top. And | 
never lose. She comes out 
every fall, clean as a whis- 
tle. There’s no gamble at- 
tached to Tarr & Wonson 


paints.” 
a 


Thousands of boat-owners 
rely on Tarr & Wonson’s 


quality, year after year. 


TARR & WONSON 


LIMITED 
GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Fine Copper Paints since 1863 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Ine. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 
City Island, New Pork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 


















Races Are Won 
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RIGHT HERE 


PROTEC! your boat against 

barnacles, grass, worm dam- 
age and corrosion. And you'll 
add minutes to her speed. Ask 
for “Woolsey” or ‘New Jer- 
sey’ Copper Bottom paints — 
full-bodied, foul-proof, long 
lasting. Your dealer will sup- 
ply you. If not, send us order 
with dealer's name and you 
will be immediately supplied. 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY 
PAINT & COLOR CO. 


500 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 











The end of the battle; the tuna is gaffed by Captain Joe Penny 


A Liverpool Sleigh Ride 


(Continued from page 65) 


| tuna headed east; as he turned, we 


bounced and slid over a rock, and 
a second later we got our first 
wetting when a comber broke off- 
shore. 

“Well,” I remarked, ‘I am 
thankful I am not in a power boat 
We never could follow him in here.”’ 
Penny did not answer, and I re- 
called that his younger brother had 
been drowned in the surf some years 
before when a duck-shooting boat 
overturned. 

As we came abreast of the next 
village, Beach Meadows, a terrific 
sea was breaking on the jagged 
rocks. Penny worked strenuously, 
backing water, to try to stop the 
fish before he got into the rocks. If 
he did, we were sure to lose him. 
Giving him all I could, I got the 
leader out for a few seconds, and 
Penny held on until the tuna broke 
loose. Those seconds were enough, 
however, to make him clear the 
rocks, and away he went again, 
headed east. 

While we were passing the vil- 
lage, Joe broke one of his oars; as 
we had only one pair on board, we 
were in a fine predicament. Surely, 
I thought, the fish was gone now; 
he could take us wherever he 
pleased; we were helpless. 

Another quarter of an hour found 
us off the village of West Berlin. 
There I saw two stalwart sons of 
fishermen overtaking us in a dory 
they had launched from the beach 
at this hamlet. We signalled them 
and, after some little difficulty, they 
came alongside and gave us a pair 
of oars. This proved to be our first 
lucky break. 

By this time quite a gallery was 
following the boat along the shore. 
People on foot, a few driving ox 
teams, and others in automobiles 
were going ahead, telling the people 
who were just returning from 
church about the crazy man in the 
skiff, fishing in the breakers. We 
presented a rather comical picture, 
I suppose, though we were in no 


mood to appreciate it. The skiff had 
none of the luxuries that the average 
big-game fisherman is accustomed 
to, such as braces for the feet and 
swivel chairs. I was sitting on an 
old flat seat of the home-made 
variety and, as there was no one on 
board to handle it for me from be- 
hind, it turned every way but the 
one in which the skiff was headed. 

Luck was still with us, however. 
At East Berlin, the next village, 
two men who wanted to have a 
grandstand seat at the show, rowed 
out in a dory and one of them we 
took aboard to handle the seat. He 
also provided more ballast, which 
was badly needed. 

All this time, of course, I could do 
nothing but keep a very light drag 
and let the fish run. He was uncon- 
trollable. The only hope was that 
the line, a 39-thread Ashaway, 
would not foul a rock; with the line 
loose, I figured, it would probably 


have more of a chance. Though it . 


emerged from the battle well 
chafed, it came through with flying 
colors. At times the tuna was finning 
out, so shallow was the water in 
which he was swimming. 

Then a particularly treacherous 
wave broke upon us and the skiff 
shipped plenty of water. Bailing 
furiously, Penny announced that, 
like so many other Nova Scotia 
fishermen, he could not swim a 
stroke. This didn’t seem to disturb 
him in the least, however, and he 
refused to let the man we had taken 
aboard relieve him at the oars for 
a single minute. 

I must admit that, at this point, 
I thought we would never get clear, 
and the prospect of losing that fish, 
as well as my 14/0 Vom Hofe reel 
(worth $400), and 28-ounce rod, was 
not at all pleasing. I tried to figure 
out whether it would be possible, in 
case we did upset, to reach one of 
the flatter rocks, sit on it, and hold 
the fish. How I could get rid of my 
boots and oilskins, and still handle 
the reel, eleven pounds in weight 
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THE KOHINOOR IN ACTION 


L.O.A, 15’-3” Sail area 160 sq. ft. 
Beam 6’-0” Marconi sloop 
Depth 2’-3 4” Bronze fittings 


Draft 0-6”; 4-6” Salt water fastenings 


PRICE COMPLETE, f. o. b. 
factory $45(-00 


OTHER SAILBOATS 


13’-6” UGLY DUCKLING....... $265 
'16'-0"” LARK SPECIAL.......... $375 
Zh ee gee to OR Ge a $195 
11'-6” D-T FROSTBITE......... $225 


All round bilge narrow planked boats 
WRIGHT-BUILT BOAT CO. 


Dundee, New York 
Write for Catalog 




















Nautieal 
Nuggets 


by 
WILLIAM W. SWAN 


A booklet containing many valu- 
able pointers for the beginner on 
care of tuning up and sailing of 
all types of racing yachts. It is 
one of the most helpful guides to 
the young racing enthusiast 


that we know of. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE 75 CENTS NET 


Book Department 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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VIKING 


Beauty . . Protection 


You'll be proud of your boat 
all season when it’s Viking- 
protected! Ask for color card. 


e@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 

@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 

e@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 

e Aluminum Paints 

@ Boot Topping Enamels 

@ Stanchion and Engine Enamels 


MARINE DIVISION 


OLIVER JOHNSON & Co. 
INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








PROVIDE MORE 
FUN 


| CHALFONTE 
HADDON 
HALL 


WE Go in exclusively for 
perfect vacations. Con- 
certs, dances, game 
rooms, and modern 
health baths. Our own 
cabana colony, beach 
sports, surf club grille. 
Grand food, to go with a 
grand time. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 








without the line attached, which 
was fastened to my harness, | 
didn’t stop to consider. 

The fish continued east, and so did 
we. The next village was Eagle 
Head. To my dismay, the tuna 
headed right into a big stone pier 
and combination breakwater which 
projected a hundred feet or more 
from the rocky shore. Upon this 
stood most of the inhabitants of 
Eagle Head and the rest of the gal- 
lery which had assembled. The top 
of the pier was probably ten feet 
over the water, since there is a 
tremendous rise and fall of tide in 
NovaScotia. We had now been in the 
surf more than an hour and three- 
quarters and had come almost ten 
miles. As the fish neared the break- 
water, he almost went aground. 
The crowd on top grew wildly ex- 
cited, pointing downward to the 
tuna and shouting advice and sug- 
gestions. Out again he came, slipped 
around the front of the breakwater, 
then inshore once more. He was 
swimming so high that his back 
was awash and his dorsal fin and 
tail looked like those of a broadbill 
swordfish finning out. He swam 
slowly along, but the worst place of 
all was just ahead. A quarter of a 
mile of rocks jutting out from the 
shore, with the breakers pounding 
over them, looked as if they would 
be his finish. 

“Well, we will soon have the 
answer now,’ announced Joe. ‘‘ He 
is a mighty clever fish if he can pick 
his way out of that mess of rocks.” 


Joe, I knew, never thought he could 
do it. I eased the drag a trifle more, 
and we sat with our hearts in our 
throats as the tuna worked his way 
all along the rocks, coming on off- 


_ shore into deeper water until he 


cleared them. 


As soon as the fish was clear 1 . : 


made that hickory rod do its stuff. 
Five minutes later, the tuna had 
rolled on his side, and at 12:15 
Penny drove home the gaff. The 
crowd on the breakwater cheered 
loudly. We had at least provided 
these villagers with excitement. It 
was two hours and forty minutes 
after the fish had been hooked and 
some twelve miles from our start. 

W. T. Penny, Joe’s father, and 
Pam Blumenthal, who had followed 
to take photographs, came along- 
side and helped tie up the fish to the 
stern of our launch. I climbed 
aboard the launch and presented 
suitable awards to my two guardian 
angels who had come out from 
shore. We then went into Liverpool, 
and the fish was weighed on the 
government tested scales of the 
Liverpool Tuna Club. He weighed 
765 pounds—the second largest 
fish of any kind ever caught by rod 
and reel in North American waters 
and exceeding, by seven pounds, the 
Zane Gray record that had stood 
for twelve years. 

As a reward, I received a Class A 
certificate from the Liverpool Tuna 
Club, the third they have pre- 
sented, and later, another from the 
British Tunny Club. 


Old-Timers’ Day on the Hudson 


(Continued from page 57) 


After the cavalcade of veterans 
came the exceptions that prove the 
rule — two rank novices who never 
had competed in any kind of an 
outboard race, much less a soul- 
searching test like the Albany 
marathon. Vincent Rossignol, a 
New York broker’s clerk who for 
nine years was handy man for the 
late Dick Temple and Ted Roberts, 
achieved his ambition by finishing 
the race in his first attempt. He 
took sixth place. A few minutes 
astern of him was Joseph Frins, 
from Staten Island, who built his 
own boat and powered her with a 
second hand motor he and his 
brother put into shape. 

Something like this always hap- 
pens in the Albany race. Perhaps 
that is why it continues to have 
such a grip on public interest and 
the enthusiasm of the outboard 
racers. This year’s entries totaled 
131, the longest list since 1930, and 
there were 115 starters, the most 
since 1931. Forty-two boats in all 
classes finished and that is the best 
showing in years despite the fact 
that the Hudson, swollen by heavy 
rains, was literally alive with sticks, 
brush and logs. The driftwood sit- 
uation never had been worse. 


Eldredge carried off $250 in prize 
money, 4 replica of the Hearst Gold 
Trophy and the Jed Hanley Trophy 
for the first New England driver to 
finish. Bishop’s cash earnings were 
$200. The prize for the first ama- 
teur to finish went to Al Deemer, of 
Brookville, Pa., a former intercol- 
legiate racer who survived all man- 


ner of minor mishaps to take elev- [| 


enth place. He had tried the river 
before but this was his first success- 
ful voyage. 

The outboard times were all well 
over the course records, proving 
that you cannot spend your time 
dodging driftwood and changing 
battered propellers and set new 
speed marks. The only records were 
made in the inboard classes where 
river conditions are not such im- 
portant factors. David Gerli, a 
New York sportsman, averaged 
46.8 miles an hour in the unlimited 
inboard runabout division with his 
new 300-horsepower, 26-foot Chris- 
Craft, Lady Gen III. Martin Doh- 
ren, of Staten Island, lifted the 
Class E runabout record to 34.1 
m.p.h. with his Mac. 

There were the usual stories of 
close escapes from serious injury 
when motors burned, when. speed- 








AN ARTISTIC GIFT 


Original Signed Ship Etching 
by C. J. A. WILSON 


Size of Etching 344” x 5’’. Mounted on Mats or 
Framing — Size 9”’ x 10%” 


PUBLICATION PRICE ONE DOLLAR EACH 
SUBJECTS 


Ships Yachts 
Afchpuen America 
Ann Mc Kim Endeavour 
Aristides Endeavour I1 
Charles W. Morgan Enterprise 
U.S.S. Constellation Rainbow 
U.S.S. Constitution Reliance 
Cutty Sark Vamarie 
Dreadnought Weetamoe 
James Baines Yankee 
Joseph Conrad Steamers 
Lightning S.S. Acadia 
Mayflower S.S. Antigua 
Red Jacket Louise 
Sovereign of the Seas Queen of Bermuda 
Westward Ho ueen Mary 


And others—Fifty Different Subjects 
Illustrated circular on request. If unable to secure 
at your local art dealer, apply to: 
BENDANN’S ART GALLERIES 
105 East Baltimore St. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
(Established 1859) 











Jiriico 
SEAMFILLER 


will stop that Leak !!! 


Ferdico Seam Filler gives 
you greater volume per 
pound — goes farther. Easy 
to use— goes into seams 
quickly — won’t tire your 
wrists. Brown in color, it 
takes paint perfectly — 
won’t bleed through. Re- 
mains plastic. The most 
economical, efficient, easily 
applied seam filler available 
— FERDICO. 


Write for booklet ‘‘How to 
Repair Leaks in Your Boat” 


}W. Ferdinand € Co.Ine. 












| The CONCORDIA COMPANY, Inc. 
Yacht Designers 
50 State Street, Boston 


Under the management of Waldo 
Howland, Concordia has spe- 
cialized in the design of auxiliary 
cruising boats suitable for sum- 
mer sailing in local waters. 
Practical type and arrangement 
stressed rather than speed or 
large accommodation. 

Since starting in 1935 Concordia has 
designed and had built — 


2 Champion Frost Bite dinghies 
Class of 23 small sloops 
28’ aux. sloop 
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Ps 43’ “ yawl 
“‘HOSTESS III,”’ built by Peirce & Kilburn Corp. 62’ “ schooner 
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INTERNATIONAL CODE 
SMALL BOAT SAILORS—DRESS SHIP! 


27 Flags - 26 letters and the answering pennant - 
10 x 121% inches with 3%” grommets. Painted on 
cloth and waterproofed. Boxed, and sent to you 
prepaid. Send check or money order. $10.00 


THE SNOW PRESS, 29 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for sample of our Yacht Racing Log 
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—" 4 PENN YAN BOATS 







SAILBOATS ' 44 models ranging from a thirty dollar dinghy to a thousand 

dollar runabout in both Composite and double planked All- 
NBOARDS - Wood constructions meet all requirements and satisfy all prefer- 
LE tong ences. 7 to 24 feet. High in quality - low in price. 


: mgd ready to use. No soaking or caulking ever needed. 
OUTBOARDS ve continuous service with no attention. Constantly improved 
: thru a perpetual program of research and test. 


Any product reflects the experience of the personnel and the 

ROWBOATS equipment behind it. When you buy your boat get the benefit 
a of Penn Yan’s engineering organization and manufacturing 

facilities which are the finest in the world of small water craft. 


CANOES If you like runabouts find out about the “TRANSPORT,” the 
_ boat which is making its way by the force of its own excellence. 
Special boats for Sportsmen include 10 models of canoes. Sail- 
SPECIAL CRAFT ing enthusiasts have 5 types from which to make a selection. 
Helena tel aaatiatie Lhe Penn Yan dinghies and out- 
boards have long been world | PENN YAN BOATS 
CHILOREN'S famous. ° ° oo od Incorporated 
PLAY BOATS 36 page Catalog FREE 18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 











FIFTY THREE FOOT CRUISER—DE LUXE MODEL 


Tak yor 





Double Planked Twin Screw Diesel or Gas 
Teak Decks Twin Rudders Arrangement to Suit 
Completed yacht on display 


NELSON ®& REID, INC. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


CAledonia 5-4494 
110 East 42nd Street New York City 
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**Lady Gen III,” owned by David Gerli, led the runaboats home 


ing hulls crashed into heavy drift- was discovered by passersby. The 
wood, when capsized drivers clung Albany marathon is still the great- 
to wrecked craft until their plight est of all outboard races. 


OUTBOARD HyDROPLANES 
(Starts — Class A, 8 a.m.; B, 8:11:31; C, 8:40:38; F, 8:47:19) 
Finish Elapsed 


Pos. Driver and Home Class Time Time Speed 
1. Marshall Eldredge, East Weymouth, 
Mass. C-2 11:46:58 3:06:21 41.7 
2. Clayton Bishop, Onset, Mass. B-2 11:50:20 3:38:49 35.5 
3. Ken MacKenzie, New Haven, Conn. F-2 12:07:06 3:19:47 38.9 
4. Fred Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J. C-2 12:07:07 3:26:29 37.7 
5. Ted Roberts, New York B-2 12:12:17 4:00:46 32.3 
6. Vincent Rossignol, New York B-2 12:28:16 4:16:45 30.3 
7. J. T. C. Frins, New York B-2 12:37:45 4:26:14 29.2 
8. Rudy Reisert, New York A-2 12:45:55 4:45:55 27.2 
9. Henry Slocum, Freeport, L. I. F-2 12:46:05 3:58:46 32.6 
10. Ed Hoffman, Cleveland B-2 12:50:15 4:38:44 27.9 
11. Al Deemer, Brookville, Pa. C-1 12:56:55 4:16:17 30.3 
12. Bob Boles, Humarock, Mass. C-2 12:57:00 4:16:22 30.3 
13. Sam Crooks, Rumson, N. J. B-2 1:05:24 4:53:53 26.4 
14. Jim Altman, New Kensington, Pa. C-2 1:11:40 4:31:02 28.7 
15. George Andrews, New York B-2 1:18:21 5:06:50 25.3 
16. Fred Jones, College Point, L. I. C-1 1:29:00 4:48:22 26.9 
17. Leo Peloquin, Avon, Mass. A-2 = 1:30:10 5:30:10 23.5 
18. Emil Mayer, Jr., College Point, L. I. B-2 1:39:33 5:28:02 23.7 
19. Frank Desmond, New Milford, Conn. A-1 1:40:18 5:40:18 22.8 
20. Allan Benson, Jr., Yonkers, N. Y. C-2 1:42:55 5:02:17 25.7 
21. Alden Baker, Buzzards Bay, Mass. A-2 =: 1:46:20 5:46:20 22.4 
22. LeRoy Ransden, Bridgewater, Mass. C-2 1:48:48 5:08:10 25.2 
23. Ward Frauenthal, Freeport, L. I. C-1 2:04:40 5:24:02 24.0 
24. Edward Ill, Newark, N. J. C-1 2:14:32 5:33:54 23.3 
25. Peter Wallace, Wallingford, Conn. C-2 2:26:25 5:45:47 22.5 
26. Douglas Fonda, Orange, N. J. B-1 2:32:00 6:20:29 20.4 
27. John Andresen, Glen Rock, N. J. C-1 2:36:32 5:55:54 21.8 
28. Alfred Quale, East Elmhurst, N. Y. F-2 2:50:24 6:05:05 21.4 
29. Bernard Herguth, Piermont, ‘N. Y. A-1 3:00:45 7:00:45 18.5 
30. Arthur Williams, Tenafly, N. J. A-2 3:11:00 .7:11:00 18.0 
31. Art Wullschleger, Larchmont, N. Y. B-1 3:26:10 7:14:39 17.9 
32. Lotsey Toth, East Paterson, N. J. C-2 3:35:05 6:54:27 18.7 
OvuTBoaRD RuNABOUTS 
(Start — 9:00 a.m.) 
1. Eugene L. Wilks, New York 2:03:10 5:30:10 25.6 
2. Charles Mack, New Milford, Conn. 2:26:10 5:26:10 


225 Cusic Inco HyDROPLANES 


(Start — 9:30 a.m.) 
1. Silver Bullet, Elliott Gardner, Scotia, N. Y. 1:21:26 3:51:26 33.6 


InBoaRD RUNABOUTS 
(Unlimited. Start 9:30 a.m.) 


1. Lady Gen III, David Gerli, New York 12:16:10 2:46:10 46.8 
2. Tomiann, Joseph Taggert, Canton, O. 12:51:18 3:21:18 38.6 
3. Chicago VI, Geo. Sedlmayr, Great Neck, 
L. I. 1:09:06 3:39:06 35.5 
(Class E. Start 9:30 a.m.) 
1. Mac, Martin Dohren, Staten Island, N. Y- 1:17:52 3:47:52 34.1 
(Class C. Start 9:30 a.m.) 


1. Hi-Ho, George Ward, Jr., Wilmington, Del. 1:39:45 4:09:45 31.1 
2. Emancipator V, S. M. Auerbach, Atlantic 
City 1:56:00 4:26:00 29.2 
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Fermann Joins Federal-Mogul 


TS Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, manufacturers of Equi-Poise and 
Tru-Pitch propellers and the Equi-Flex cushion stuffing box, announces 
that William E. Fermann, naval architect, has become associated with its 
Marine Division, in charge of propulsion engineering. 

W. E. Fermann, graduate of the University of Michigan department of 
naval architecture, has had a long and continuous association with the 
marine industry and is regarded as an authority on marine propulsion prob- 
lems. For ten years, he was naval architect at the Matthews Co., followed 
by five years devoted to boat construction with Hacker & Fermann, Inc. 
Later he became district manager at Detroit for Cox & Stevens. He has 
just spent a year as associate naval architect with the United States Coast 
Guard. 
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i a SERVICE FOR THE YACHT DURING THE PRELIMINARY RACES 
x 5s STORAGE SERVICE PPLIE 
even inthe. ean oF ie PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION rere, 

(CLINTON RANDALL, manager of the Portland Yacht Service, Inc., age aie Meena tag 

of South Portland, has launched two boats for Charles Shipman Pay- 
son of New York. Sanpaylin, 40-foot tuna fisherman, the first boat of her 
kind_ever to be built in Maine, is from the design of 8. Lindsay Lord, of the ee ee 
Marblehead Boat Corporation of Biddeford, Maine. She is powered with a O | d M J : 
300 hp. Scripps engine and fully equipped for tuna fishing. Mr. Payson’s an Joe says: 


70-foot express cruiser Saga was ready after a complete overhaul to take 
her owner and his guests to the launching of Ranger at the Bath Iron 
Works on May 11th. Mr. Herbert Payson, Jr.’s, 47-foot yawl Hobnob is 
being overhauled and refitted, and will be launched about June Ist. 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two yital 


ae and exclusive features below: 





1. JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 


The Davidson Yacht Yards, Inc., of South Portland, have built a new 
marine railway that will enable them to handle craft up to 125 feet. Edward 
Tomlinson, of Portland, was the first to take his boat, the 40-foot power 
cruiser Jean, from this yard, on April 2nd. George Williamson plans to 
cruise to New York in his 38-foot ketch Pelandok, which went overboard 
the middle of April. Dr. Adam Leighton, of Portland, has bought a new 





2. | JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT instead of Driving 
Thru Splines. Patented. 














Matthews 38-foot twin screw cruiser. Willoughby H. Stuart is putting his i veer — paitncalinness Shastry: Shaye meme 
schooner J'yehee in commission for the first time in three years and The pean & Petrelli Mfg. Co. An KE A R oe, 
expects to take her about June 15th. spbeinaalihinensitali tain sias scone 
TN eee 
+ + + 








Goudy & Stevens, in East Boothbay, announce that they have launched 
a new 63-foot yawl from the design of John G. Alden for Donald D. Dodge, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., and Rockport, Maine. They are building two more of 
the same design for prominent Boston yachtsmen. 


Te BARNEGAT *36x* 


; { The Largest and Fastest Sailing } 
pistes Sie Boat in the Country for the Money 
At Hodgdon Brothers yard, in East Boothbay, where four of the towing 
models for Ranger were built, the 55-foot motor sailer Gossoon was 
launched for her owner and designer, William H. Hand, of New Bedford, 
on May 11th. This yard has built three more boats that are almost ready 
to go — the 69-foot motor sailer Voyager, powered with a 200 hp. Winton 
engine, for Mrs. Carter of Gloucester, Mass.; a 46-foot V-bottom express 
cruiser, powered with a 275 hp. Hall-Scott gasoline engine, for Mr. Eaton 
| of Barrington, R. I.; and a 30-foot sloop for P. W. Whitmore, of Boston. 
| Mr. Hand was the designer of these craft. 


Cat-rigged and Marconi Sloop-rigged. More 
than 1600 have been adopted by many Yacht 
Clubs for One-Design Class Racing. 


For circular and price, address 


J. H. PERRINE, BARNEGAT, N. J. 





Sailing the Barnegat Sneak Box 


+ + + 





Roger Sawyer, of Milbridge, is building an authentic pinky, the first to 
be built for over seventy years for Howard I. Chapelle. Mr. Chapelle ex- 
pects to cruise in Maine waters this summer, and plans to take her to the 


! Bahamas next winter. shies SEARCHLIGHTS 


The Boston office of John G. Alden has sold a well-known Cruising Club 











} boat, the sloop Curlew, to Frederick L. Ballard, of Philadelphia and Great All Sizes and All Types 
Chebeague Island, for the use of his sons. SUITABLE FOR SMALL PLEASURE 
ke BOATS AND THE LARGEST SHIPS 
On Saturday, August 28th, the seventh Monhegan Island Race will Bs ogr ssi a, rs. 
start from the Portland Yacht Club. The race is open to all cruising (sail) atti — 
; yachts, and is sailed over a 100-mile course from Portland Harbor entrance GREAT PENETRATING POWER 
to Cape Porpoise whistler, and from there to Monhegan whistler and back Ces 
to the finish line between the committee boat and Portland Breakwater. oe yt et escent 
L The Portland Yacht Club Trophy is offered for the best corrected time for Catal ve (F) Fi ne ghts 
all yachts racing. First prizes will be offered in both classes, and a second 
1 prize if four or more yachts are entered in a class. North American Yacht THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
Racing Union Rules will apply. The committee reserves the right to reject 249 East Clifton Avenue 








2 any entry if, in its opinion, the boat is not safe, is unseaworthy, or is not Cincinnati, Ohio 
properly equipped. 
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Meo tt VINGHILS 


Designed by CHARLES D. MOWER 


10’ Racing Dinghy ........$295 
10’ Junior Sailing Dinghy... 270 
10’ Yacht Tender Dinghy... 195 
All prices f.0.6. West Mystic, Conn. 
May be inspected at 


Abercrombie & Fitch, New York City 
Thos. T. Parker, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for circular 


B Pre s St ge claeel pass airs e oem e hac ditie 
WEST eTTat “CONNECTICUT 











NEW! The Sea-Fox “SKIPPER” 


BANK TYPE 
SEA-SKIFF 


$850.00 


FULLY 
EQUIPPED 





Built for the man who desires an honest boat requiring little attention. 
No novelties, no frills, just good substantial construction and finish 
throughout. Immediate deliveries available. Request catalog ‘‘ Y.” 


ZOBEL’S SEA-SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS 
700 Ocean Avenue, Seabright, N. J. 



















Dimensions 


THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


L.O.A. 30'0” 

L.W.L. 250” This sturdy small cruising boat can be rigged as e Yawl, 
Beam 10'6” Ketch, Gaff Rigged Cutter, Marconi Cutter, or even as 
Draft 3/9” @ Motor Sailer with excellent results. The shoal draft 


makes easily accessible many ports that would be im- 


outside ballast she is a pleasure to handle in the open 
Sea. Write for circulars. 


General repairs and servicing at reasonable 
prices. We are equipped to do first class servicing 
as we have a crew of highly specialized mechan- 
ics. Our new ways haul out up to 500 tons. We 
have a total of six ways. Have large steel store- 
sheds for winter storage with tracks leading into 
each shed, and each boat has its own individual 
cradle. We can do a speedy job in repairing or 
servicing, you will be surprised how reasonable 
the prices are. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


possible for boats of greater draft, yet with 5000 Ibs. of - 














PLASTIC WOOD 


Handles Like Putty 
REP AIR Hardens Into Wood 
DENTED 






For lasting, water- 
proof, weather-proof 
repairs, use genuine 
Plastic Wood. Perfect 
for replacing wood rot, 
filling old nail and 
screw holes, cracks, etc. 
At ship chandler, paint, 
hardwareand10¢stores. 
& 


To repair dented stem, fill cavity with Plastic Wood 
from both sides. When dry, plane down and finish. 
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Pettit Paint Co. Log Books 


HE Pettit Paint Company, of Jersey City, N. J., announces that 
there are still a limited number of their very useful Log Book and 
Guest Register available to yachtsmen. These books, in addition to the 
regular log entry pages, carry considerable information on cloud formation, 
weather signs and nautical hints and, for the benefit of the inexperienced, 
a page of typical entries. 
+ + + 


Bromley S. Stone Joins Peirce & Kilburn 


EIRCE & KILBURN, of New Bedford, Mass., operators of one of the 

largest and most completely equipped yacht yards in the country, have 
recently added to their staff Bromley 8. Stone who was formerly connected 
with the firm of Nelson & Reid, naval architects and yacht brokers of New 
York. 

Mr. Stone will coéperate with brokers in showing boats stored at the 
Peirce & Kilburn yard and assist yachtsmen putting in for service and 
repairs. 

ee or 


New Catalogs Received 


MONG the new catalogs recently received at YacuTING’s office, copies 
of which are obtainable to yachtsmen on request to the manufacturer 
are the following: 

Columbian Bronze and Monel Metal Propellers and Marine Accessories, 
received from Columbian Bronze Corporation, 236 North Main Street, 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y.: A 50-page catalog illustrating and describing Colum- 
bian propellers, struts, rudders, shaft logs and other fittings. This catalog 
also contains time and speed tables and other useful data on propellers. 

Gar Wood Trophy Fleet, received from Gar Wood, Inc., of 201 River 
Road, Marysville, Michigan: A 24-page catalog, in color, illustrating the 
Gar Wood fleet of runabouts and utility boats and the principal features 
of their construction. 

; ie, a 


Norfolk Municipal Yacht Pier Completed 


ROVIDING first class docking facilities for yachtsmen cruising lower 
Chesapeake Bay and the Intracoastal Waterway, the city of Norfolk, 
Va., has opened its new Municipal Yacht Pier to the boating public. 

Prior to the opening of the new pier, yachtsmen have been obliged to 
anchor in the open harbor or proceed a considerable distance from the city 
to find suitable dock space. Within easy walking distance of the center of 
town, the pier occupies the city-owned site of the former Old Dominion 
Steamship Company’s Terminal on Water Street which was destroyed by 
fire in 1931 and had since lain idle. It is approximately 250 feet in length 
and 73 feet wide, and a basin the length of the pier and 65 feet wide is 
formed on its east side by a bulkhead extending out from the shore. A low 
level landing for tenders and other small craft is provided at the head of 
the basin, and there is ample dock-side space to accommodate thirty 
average size cruisers. The pier is located at the entrance to the Intracoastal 
Waterway and all yachts using this route pass within hailing distance of 
the pier. 

At the present time dockage rates of three cents per foot per day are 
being charged for periods up to one week, with a proportionally reduced 
rate for longer stops. 

Gasoline and lubricating oil are being dispensed from the pier by The 
Texas Company under a long term contract with the city. In addition, 
Texaco furnishes fresh water, electric light, watchman service, general 
touring information about the town and vicinity, telephone, waiting rooms, 
and shower baths and dressing rooms for men and women. The pier has 
been designated as the Texaco Mailport for Norfolk. 


+ + + 


Texaco Issues New Harbor Guide 


UPPLEMENTING their regular Cruising Charts, the Texaco Water- 
ways Service has just issued a new Harbor Guide covering the waters 
of Norfolk, Virginia. 

The new guide is drawn on a scale of about one and one half nautical 
miles to the inch, and although not intended for navigational purposes will 
prove valuable to yachtsmen cruising the Intracoastal Waterway and 
lower. Chesapeake Bay for use in conjunction with the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey charts. 

Approximate depth curves, principal lighthouses and buoys, and Texaco 
service stations are shown on the guide. Copies may be obtained from 
Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City, oF 
from Texaco waterfront service stations in the Norfolk area. 
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Buda Announces New 200 hp. Diesel 


HE BUDA COMPANY, of Harvey, Illinois, announces a new 6- 

cylinder marine engine, known as Model 6-LDM-1742-C. This engine 
is designed for large yachts, work boats, and fishing craft. It is equipped 
with the ‘‘Capitol” reduction gear as standard equipment, making an 
especially sturdy unit for heavy duty service. 

The engine is 4-cycle, full Diesel, airless injection, with 614” bore by 
834” stroke. It develops 157 hp. at 800 r.p.m., 188 hp. at 1000 r.p.m., 200 
hp. at 1100 r.p.m. Its displacement is 1742 cubic inches. As with all Buda 
Diesels, this engine has the soft combustion feature, which results in 
smooth operation and long life. Maximum pressure developed is 625 lb. 
per square inch, with a compression ratio of 1214:1. Low voltage glow 
plugs are standard equipment for effecting easy starting during cold 
weather. The starter is 32-volt, mounted on the flywheel. 


+ + + 


New Booklet on Yacht Insurance 


PARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., New York and Boston, are dis- 

tributing a booklet entitled Yacht Insurance which should be of inter- 

est to every yacht owner and prospective yacht owner. It explains the 

various forms of coverage of insurance obtainable on a yacht and those 

restrictions in an insurance policy that an owner should be familiar with. 
Copies are obtainable on request. 


+ + + 


Bayside Yacht Club to be Scene of Spring Boat Display 


GROUP of builders of stock cruisers in the New York area will dem- 
onstrate their various models off the Bayside Yacht Club, in Little 
Neck Bay, Long Island, during the weeks of June 6th and 12th. This 
location, only fifteen miles from the heart of New York City, on a bay 
entirely free of commercial traffic is admirably situated for the purpose. 
All facilities of the club have been made available to the representatives 
of Eleo, Dawn, a.c.f., Chris-Craft, Wheeler and Consolidated and their 
guests. 


ae a 


Gulf to Operate New Service Boats 


URING the coming season the Gulf Refining Company will operate 

on Long Island Sound and off Newport, R. I., a fleet of new, welded 

steel mobile service boats now being built by Jakobson & Peterson of 
Brooklyn. The first units are already in service. 

These vessels, especially designed for this service, will circulate among 
the various yacht anchorages and dispense the new Gulf Marine White 
gasoline and other Gulf products, as well as ice, water, brass polish, paint 
and varnish. Orders for equipment not regularly stocked will be handled 
free of charge. Disabled yachts will be towed without charge. The vessels 
will be painted white and carry large white sponge rubber fenders. They 
are powered with Superior Diesel engines. 


+ + + 


Universal Appoints New Boston Distributor 


HE Universal Motor Company, Oshkosh, Wis., announces the ap- 
pointment of Rapp-Huckins Company, Inc., 138-148 Beverly Street, 
Boston, as their distributor for Universal 100 per ‘cent Marine Motors and 
Marine Type Lighting Plants in Boston and vicinity. 
Rapp-Huckins Company, Inc., will carry a representative stock of Uni- 
versal motors and will be equipped to offer complete service on all Universal 
models to boatmen in the Boston area. 


+ + + 


New Distributor for Mobiloil Marine 


HE appointment of Thos. T. Parker, Inc., boat and accessory dealers of 

961 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, as a New England distributor for 
Mobiloil Marine and other marine products of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, has been announced recently. 

This distributorship will make Mobiloil Marine available to boat owners 
through several hundred additional marine dealers and water front stations 
and will facilitate rapid service and maintenance of supply. 

Che complete line of Socony marine products includes motor boat engine 
and reverse, reduction, and outboard gear lubricants of all types, as well 
as marine wax, aluminum protection, viscolite cable compound and 

“ Wearpruf” marine fenders. 
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U.S.“FLOATING’ - = 2% 


ELECTRIC PLANTS |. 






Rubber mounting with special 
“floating’”’ base eliminates vi- 
—— —— expressly for 

ond coe Extremely 
poiacceand and light weight. Com- 
plete range of sizes from 800 
watts and up — AC or DC. Also 
200, 350 and 500 watt air-cooled 
units, 12 or 32 volts. = about 
new line of oil-burning DIESELS. 


Write for new marine catalog 


Also Falcon Marine 
engines 5 and 10 hp. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 











THE BIGGEST 


AFLOAT fastenings. Dimensions: 18’ 3’’, 15’ 5’, 
DESIGNED: By John G. Alden of Boston P 
pg og = osto: PRICES. 5 Ctuiser, $795; Shelter, $695; 
COMPACT: A complete cralaing boat in a Built by 
3 that yon t 
pve Bh iy <a everyone can afiror Oo uy an POTTER & FOSTER 
CONSTRUCTION: Finest throughout. Full 32 CHARTER STREET 


length mahogany planking, bronze screw NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 

















THE SAMSON 
SLIDING OUTBOARD BRACKET 


Should be on every Runabout, Cruiser, Workboat, Sail- 
boat, and all larger Boats, for emergency and auxiliary 
power. Install the bracket on your boat, now, be prepared 
for any breakdown or emergency. A stock always on 
hand, we can also supply motors. 


DOCK ROLLER: fa caan 





AND BOATS 


Hull damages are costly. Protect your boat when dropping it from the dock to the 
water. Armstrong & Galbraith’s ‘‘Dock Roller”’ is an effective and simple method of 
rolling your canoe or boat safely into the water without damage. 


BOATS—CANOES—OUTBOARD MOTORS 


FREE Our New 1937 Catalog of Marine Equipment upon request. 
Contains many items not found in other catalogs. 











ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 


79-Y BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 





For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
PROVIDENCE RHODE #SLAND 
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